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THE 



foety-ninth report ' 

OF THE 

COMMISSIONERS OF NATIONAL EDUCATION 
IN IRELAND, 

FOR THE TEAR 1882. 



TO 

HIS EXCELLENCY JOHN POYNTZ, EARL SPENCER, K.G., 

LORD LIEUTENANT-GENERAL AND GENERAL GOVERNOR OF IRELAND. 



May it please your Excellency , 

T — L We, the Commissioners of National Education in Ireland 
submit to your Excellency this our Forty-ninth Report. In this 
Report all statements connected with the expenditure of the public 
giants refer to the year ended 31st March, 1883; but the statistics 
connected with the number of schools, number of pupils on the rolls, 
the average daily attendance, and with the results of the Inspectors’ 
examinations, refer to the year ended 31st December, 1882. 



Schools anb Attendance. 

2. On the 31st of December, 1882, we had 7,705 schools on the , 
Operation List. Daring the year 72 schools, most of which s™ ° f 
had been inoperative for a considerable time, were struck off the 
Roil or suspended, or became amalgamated with other National 
schools ; 129 schools were brought into operation— viz., 95 non- 
vested, and 34 vested, giving a net increase of 57 schools as 
compared with 1881. Five of the schools which were brought 
into operation bad been previously in connexion with the Board, 
but ror various causes had. been suspended. 



3. The number of pupils on rolls who made at least one attend- 
ance within the last fourteen days (fortnight) of the Results period 
during the year ended 31st December, 1882, was 678 970 * 



Attendance 
on last 14 
dayB of 
results 
period. 



1:0113 V h0made “^attendance at ora sohoola between 
Jsc oi January and 3lst of December, 1882, -was 1,083,298, 
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Increase in 

average 

attendance, 



School 

Accommo- 

dation. 



Number of 
scIiooIb in 
operation, 
and average 
daily 

attendance. 



Applica- 
tions for 
grants to 
new 
schools. 



New 

Echools. 
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4. The average daily attendance of pupils for the year 1882 was 
469,192, showing an increase of 15,625 as compared with that of 
1881. 

5. The per-centago of average attendance of pupils for the 
year to tlio number on the rolls who attended on any of the last 
fourteen days of the month preceding tlio annual examinations 
was 691. in 1881 this por-ccntage was G7 p 3. The per-centages 
in 1882 were — in England and Wales, 719; Scotland, 75'8. 

The extent of school accommodation, allowing 8 square feet 
for each pupil, provided for tlio children was adequate for an 
attendance of 670,178. 



6. The following Table exhibits the number of National Schools 
as specified in our several Reports, with the average attendance 
for each of the last twenty years, to 3 1st of Decomber, 1882:— 



Ybah. 


No. of 
SohoolH in 
Operation. 


No. of Children 
In Avorago 
Attondanoo. 


Ykaii. 


No. of 
School a ill 
Operation. 


No. of Children 
in Avorngu 
Attondanoo. 


1863, 

1864, 

1865, 

1866, 

1867, 

1868, 

1869, 

1870, 

1871, 

1872, 


6,163 

6,263 

6,372 

6,453 

6,520 

6,586 

6,707 

6,806 

6,914 

7,050 


296,986 

315,108 

321,209 

316,225 

321,683 

354,853 

358,560 

359,199 

363,850 

355,821 


1873, 

1874, 

1875, 

1876, 

1877, 

1878, 

1879, 

1880, 
1881, 
1882, 


7,160 

7,257 

7,267 

7,334 

7,370 

7,443 

7,522 

7,590 

7,648 

7,705 


373,371 

395,890 

389,961 

416,586 

418,063 

437,252 

435,054 

468,557 

453,567 

469,192 



7- The number of applications for grants to now schools dealt 
with in the year 1882 was 201. I11I66 cases wo gave the required 
assistance, either as grants for building, or grants of requisites and 
in aid of salaries. The remaining 35 applications were rejected. 

8. The annexed Return of the 166 Schools added to our list 
during the Year 1882, shows the number in each Province, with 
the nature of the Aid granted. 



Province. 


Roquiaitoa, 
Salary, and 
ReaultBFoos. 


Towarda Building 
and Furnishing 
Schools. 


Total. 

' 


Ulster, 


35 


11 


46 


Munster, . 


11 


36 


47 


Leinster, . 


20 


6 


26 


Connaught, 


25 


22 


47 


Total, . 


91 


75 


166 
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of National jEJduccLtwn in Ireland. 



The next Table shows the religious denominations of the Religion 



— - — icugiuua ueuommanons o: 

Managers of the new schools, distinguishing clerical from lay. 



Religious Denominations. 


Clerical. 


lay. 


Total. 


i No. of 
1 Managers. 


No. of 
Schools. 


No. of 
Managers. 


No. of 
Sohools. 


No. of 
Managers. 


No. of 
Sohools. 


R.C.,* . 

e.c.,* . ; ; 

Pres.,* .... 
Others,* 

Total, 


74 

20 1 
8 
2 


110 

i 21 | 
13 
2 


11 

5 

1 


i 11 
6 
1 


85 

25' 

9 

2 


121 
1 27 
14 
2 


104 


146 


17 


18 


121 


164 



Managers 
of New 
Schools. 



The remaining two new Schools are Poor Law Union Schools 
under omcial management. 

o Ac At *j 6 termination of the year 1882, we had on our list Ve S t e i 
2 ,iDb vested schools, classified thus : — Vested in Trustees 1 333 • 8c hoois. 
T- te , d , ,° ur Board 823 - 0f the total number, 162 Schools, to 
which building grants are outstanding, are not yet in operation, and 
102 are on the “ Suspended List.” 

H' The number of non-vested schools in connexion with us on Nrimt.r 
the 31st of December, 1882, was 5,813. no™tea. 

fol l°T g Table s] hows, by Provinces, the literary Literary 
classification of the 678,970 pupils who made an attendance P ll!sili “ a - 
within the last fourteen days of the month immediately preceding 
results examinations in tha ™oi- m^nri qi„* rt ^ ,>r>r, & 



Provinces. 


Infants. 


Class 

I. 


Class 

II. 


Class 

III. 


Class 

IV. 


Class 

Vi. 


Class 

V*. 


Class 

VI. 


Totai. 


Ulster, . 
Munster, . 
Leinster, . 
Connaught, 


61,467 

47,999 

39,398 

27,164 


46,141 

42,798 

31,747 

29,200 


33,874 

29,863 

21,026 

19,260 


27,980 

25,691 

17,091 

15,412 


21,001 

19,970 

12,281 

10,899 


14,923 
15,816 
1 8,382 
7,448 


7.901 

8.901 
4,234 
3,622 


8,854 
110,5: 2 
4,347 
3,708 


222,141 

201,610 

138,506 

116,713. 


Total, 


176,028 


149,886 


104,023 


86,174 


64,151 


46,569 


24,658 


27.4S1 


678,970 


Per-centage, 


25-9 


22-1 


15-3 


12*7 


9-4 


6-9 


3-6 


4-1 




Per-centage, . 


25-9 


50-1 


24-0 





13. The next Table shows the distribution of schools ac- o™ .• 
cording to counties and provinces, and the attendance and SSS£“ 
ehgious denominations of pupils of all schools from which 
Returns were received for the year ended 31st December, 1882:— ' 

mamba. 

other religious denominations. ’ rre5i> r terlans . ^ Others,” persons of ' 
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Table showing thetotid number of Schools in each County; the 
on Bolls ; tlio Boligious Denominations of tlieso Pupils ; the 
attended onco or oftoncr within tlio last 14 days of the month 



Pkovinoks 

AND 

COUNTIKB. 


Total 

Number of 
Sahonln In 
County. 


Total 

Number of 
Sohools 
from wli inlt 
ltd Ln rim 
liavo boon 
roaoivoil. 


Atlundance 


■total Number of Pnpiln on Rolls within 
tli" Vonr lHH'J, who matlo at toast ono 
Attondaiioo. 




Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


XJlsxeu : 
Antrim, . 

Armagh, . 

Cavan, 

Donegal, . 

Down, 

Fermanagh, 
Londonderry, . 
Monaghan, 

Tyrone, . 

Total, 

Munster : 

Clare, 

Cork, 

Kerry, 

Limerick, . 

Tipperary, 

Waterford, 

Total, 

Leinster : 
Carlow, . 

Dublin, . 

Kildare, . 

Kilkenny, 

King’s, . 

Longford, 

Louth, 

Meath, 

Queen’s, . 
Westmeath, 

Wexford, 

Wicklow, 

Total, 

Connaught : 
Galway, . 

Leitrim, . 

Mayo, 

Roscommon, 

Sligo, 

Total, 

Ulster, . 

Munster, 

Leinster, 

Connaught, 

Ireland, . 

Per-centage to total ) 
on rolls, . j 


564 

249 

288 

388 

432 

172 

282 

178 

358 


562 

242 

284 

385 

430 

168 

277 

174 

356 


51,064 
17,775 
15,887 
23,923 
29,608 
9,302 
16,822 
1 1,569 
. 21,401 


47,629 

16,199 

15,440 

21,001 

26,510 

8,237 

15,336 

10,608 

19,431 


98,693 

33,974 

31,327 

44,924 

56,118 

17,539 

32,158 

22,177 

40,832 




2,905 


2,878 


197,351 


180,391 


377,742 


225 

698 

325 

246 

310 

130 


225 

692 

320 

246 

310 

130 


16,206 

53,071 

24,061 

18,007 

20,324 

8,209 


16,026 

55,390 

27,030 

21,005 

22,123 

9,943 


32,232 

108,461 

51,691 

39,072 

42,447 

18,152 


1,934 


1,923 


140,538 


151,517 


292,055 


72 

268 

102 

184 

116 

106 

95 

177 

112 

128 

150 

105 


72 

265 

99 

180 

111 

104 

95 

176 

112 

127 

149 

104 


4,307 

29,476 

6,066 

10,320 

6,736 

7.012 
6,436 
9,176 
6,742 
6,961 

9.012 
6,302 


4,286 
32,1 1 1 
6,433 
9,632 
7,011 
6,811 
7,273 
8,913 
6,826 
6,965 
10,019 
5,817 


8,593 

61,587 

12,499 

19,052 

13,747 

13,823 

13,709 

18,089 

13,568 

13,926 

19,031 

12,119 


1,615 


1,594 


108,546 


112,097 


220,643 


332 

195 

319 

223 

182 


325 

191 

312 

221 

181 


25,382 

12,167 

29,885 

16,063 

13,308 


25.922 
11,370 
28,989 
16,250 

12.922 


51,304 

23,537 

58,874 

32,913 

26,230 


1,251 


1,230 


97,405 


95,453 


192,858 


2,905 

1,934 

1,615 

1,251 


2,878 

1,923 

1,594 

1,230 


197,351 

140,538 

108,546 

97,405 


180,391 

151,517 

112,097 

95,453 


377,742 

292,055 

220,643 

102,858* 


7,705 


7,625 


543,840 

50-2 


539,458 

49-8 


1,083,268 
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number from which Returns were received ; the total number of Pupils 
average Daily Attendance for the year ; and the number of Pupils who 
immediately preceding the Results Examination in each School. 



for the Yoar 1882. 






i 




Religious Denominations of the Total Number on 
the Rolls for the Year 1882, who made at least 
one Attendance. 


Average 

Daily 


tfhn 

Ipfll] 


» I Provinces 

and 




R.C. 


E.C. 


Pres. 


I Others. 


Total. 


for the 
Year 1882. 


o’oHSiss 


Counties. 




24,474 

16,520 

25,489 

35,041 

16,057 

10,078 

13,742 

16,244 

22,748 


19,872 

10,059 

4,499 

5,088 

12,799 

6,552 

5,861 

3,071 

9,086 


50,206 

6,172 

1,200 

4,392 

25,650 

292 

12,056 

2,821 

8,271 


4,141 

1,223 

139 

403 

1,612 

617 

499 

41 

727 


98,693 

33,974 

31,327 

44,924 

56,118 

17,539 

32,158 

22,177 

40,832 


39,546 

13,746 

12,637 

16,895 

25,072 

7,478 

13,535 

8,897 

15,902 


54.353 
19,869 
19,318 
25,694 

34.354 
10,838 
19,852 
13,578 
24,285 


ULSTER : 

Antrim. 

Armagh. 

Cavan. 

Donegal. 

Down. 

Permanagh. 

Londonderry. 

Monaghan. 

Tyrone. 




180,393 


76,887 


111,060 


9,402 


377,748 


153,708 


222,141 


Total. 




31,873 

102,733 

50,800 

38,289 

41,386 

17,807 


321 

4,984 

821 

661 

931 

271 


24 

387 

29 

62 

66 

37 


14 

357 

41 

60 

64 

37 


32,232 

108,461 

51,691. 

39,072 

42,447 

18,152 


14,892 

55,034 

25,305 

19,261 

20,353 

8,735 


21,901 

76,526 

35,648 

27,220 

27,984 

12,331 


Munster : 
Clare. - 
Cork. 

Kerry. 

Limerick. 

Tipperary. 

Waterford. 




282,888 


7,989 


605 


573 


292,055 


143,580 


201,610 


Total. 




7,869 

55,033 

11,781 

19,166 

12,753 

13,029 

13,007 

17,316 

12,594 

13,416 

18,437 

11,255 


714 

5,460 

605 

721 

879 

695 

507 

693 

933 

451 

561 

797 


5 

755 

85 

43 

65 

73 

185 

71 

23 
34 

24 
21 


5 

339 

28 

22 

50 

26 

10 

9 

18 

25 

9 

46 


8,593 

61,587 

12,499 

19,952 

13,747 

13,823 

13,709 

18,089 

13,568 

13,926 

19,031 

12,119 


3,890 

25,439 

5,416 

9,825 

6,081 

5,230 

6.095 
8,582 
5,792 

6.096 
' t 8,809 
5,535 


6,093 

33,519 

8,081 

13,772 

8,704 

8,406 

8,927 

12,349 

8,918 

9,442 

12,597 

7,698 


Leinster : 
Carlow. 
Dublin. 
Kildare. 
Kilkenny. 
King’s. 
Longford. 
Louth. 

Meath. 

Queen’s. 

Westmeath 

Wexford. 

Wicklow. 




205,656 


13,016 


1,384 


587 


220,643 


96,790 


138,506 


Total. 




50,686 

21,373 

57,827 

32,250 

24,451 


470 

1,960 

766 

598 

1,535 


112 

62 

217 

65 

127 


36 

142 

64 

117 


51,304 

23,537 

58,874 

32,913 

26,230 


19,775 

9,557 

21,817 

13,013 

10,952 


30,052 

15,376 

33,220 

20,781 

17,284 


Connaught : 
Galway. 
Leitrim. 

Mayo. 

Roscommon. 

Sligo. 




186,587 


5,329 


583 


359 


192,858 


75,114 


116,713 


T6tal. 




180,393 

282,888 

205,656 

186,587 


76,887 

7,989 

13,016 

5,329 


111,060 

605 

1,384 

583 


9,402 

573 

587 

359 


377,742 

292,055 

220,643 

192,858 


153,708 

143,580 

96,790 

75,114 


222,141 

201,610 

133,506 

116,713 


Ulster. 

Munster. 

Leinster. 

Connaught. 




855,524 


103,221 


113,632 


10,921 


1,083,298 


469,192 


678,970 


Ireland. 





78-9 


9-5 


10*5 




- 


- 


- 


/ Per-centage to 
1 total on rolls. 
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14. Table slicrwing the Religious Denominations of tlio Pupils on the Rolls 

Mixed Attendance of Roman 









Under Protestant Toaohors. 






Under 


Provinces 


Total 


















Counties, 


No. of 
Soliools. 


No. of 
oliools. 


n.c. | 


n.c. 


Pros. 


Dtliors. | 


Total. 


No. of 
oliools. 


R.C. 


Ulster. 






















359 


273 


4,632 


1,70') ! 


27,903 


2,063 


46,307 


75 


9,948 


Armagh, 


175 


106 


1,655 


6,218 


4,358 


664 


J 2,825 


60 


8,435 


200 


37 


662 


1,882 


683 


113 


3,240 


155 


16,543 




281 


110 


3,923 


3,263 


3,361 


235 


10,772 


171 


20,013 


Down, . • . 


283 


198 


2,748 


7,707 


15,228 


1,009 


26,692 


83 


8,853 




144 


51 


801 


3,186 


186 


363 


4,536 


89 


7,935 


Londonderry, 


235 


163 


8,022 


4,394 


9,298 


344 


17,058 


68 


6,760 




144 


48 


1,022 


1,636 


1,698 


31 


4,387 


92 




Tyrone, . 


300 


156 


3,506 


6,027 


6,082 


528 


16,143 


139 


13,925 


Total, . 


2,121 


1,142 


21,971 


16,042 


68,697 


5,250 


141,960 


932 


104,666 


Monster. 
























2 


3 


74 


12 


12 


101 


68 


10,022 




268 


21 


180 


1,394 


43 


38 


1,655 


238 


32,978 


Kerry, . 


125 


3 


84 


102 


6 


4 


196 


122 


23,858 




78 


1 


8 


54 


_ 


_ 


62 


74 


11,461 


Tipperary, . 
Waterford, . 


137 

49 


6 


186 

49 


246 

29 


27 

11 


42 

13 


501 

102 


128 

48 


18,135 

6,091 


Total, . 


725 


34 


610 


1,899 


99 


109 


2,617 


678 


102,545 


Leinster. 




















Carlow, 


32 


5 


15 


254 


5 


,3 


277 


27 


3,149 


Dublin, 


iBliH 


26 


381 


2,134 


243 


t73 


2,831 


56 




Kildare, 

Kilkenny, 


46 


4 


27 


202 


49 


14 


292 


42 


5,446 


63 


4 


147 


162 


24 


9 


342 


58 


6,146 


King’s, . 
Longford, 


64 


4 


35 


252 


12 


22 


301 


60 


7,829 


GO 


5 


135 


180 


37 


1 


353 


55 


7,610 


Louth, . 


44 


5 


188 


118 


26 


1 


332 


38 




Meath, . 


100 


4 


23 


109 


24 


8 


164 


94 


9,843 


Queen’s, 


57 


6 


178 


282 


8 


8 


476 


51 


6,032 


Westmeath, . 


60 


1 


17 


84 


7 


3 


111 


59 




Wexford, . 


68 


2 


9 


117 






126 


65 


6,559 


Wicklow, 


55 


•4 


61 


170 


5 


- 


236 


61 


5,609 


Total, , 


750 


70 


1,196 


4,064 


439 


142 


6,841 


656 


80, ■ 790 


Connaught, 

Galway, 


93 


2 


74 


28 


22 




124 


90 


13,040 


Leitrim, . 




1C 


110 


556 


39 


27 


732 


99 


12,330 


Mayo, . , 


11! 


£ 


164 


337 


169 


7 


677 


102 


18,176 


Roscommon, . 


8< 


4 


131 


174 


16 




321 


80 


10,383 


Sligo, . . 


126 


12 


160 


564 


72 


60 


856 


113 


15,912 


Total, . 


523 


37 


639 


1,659 


318 


94 


2,710 


484 


70,341 


Grand Totai 


4,119 


1,283 


24,316 


53,664 


69,553 


5,595 


153,128 


2,750 


358,342 

, 
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of the 4,119 Schools from which Returns haye been received, exhibiting 
Catholics and Protestants. 



Roman Catholio Teach or s. 


Under Protestant and Roman Catholio Teachers. 


Provinces 

- AND 

Counties. 




E.C. 


Ere a. 


Others 


. Total. 


f No. oi 
School 


s R -°- 


E.C. 


Pros. 


O there 


i. Total. 




295 

818 

976 

1,140 

851 

1,822 

373 

559 

1,743 


1,029 

262 

188 

684 

929 

34 

813 

428 

1,088 


20 

34 

11 

52 

23 

58 

6 

1 

58 


11,292 

9,549 

17,718 

21,889 

10,656 

9,849 

7,952 

13,242 

16,814 


11 

9 

8 

2 

4 

4 

4 

5 


870 

517 

851 

260 

300 

94 

241 

467 


1,442 

515 

242 

65 

311 

142 

262 

212 


1,748 

494 

221 

86 

17 

329 

194 

166 


338 

116 

25 

27 

9 

12 


4,398 

1,642 

1,314 

411 

653 

592 

706 

857 


Ulster, 

Antrim. 

Armagh. 

Cavan. 

Donegal. 

Down. 

Fermanagh. 

Londonderry. 

Monaghan. 

Tyrone. 


8,577 


5,455 


263 


118,961 


47 


3,600 


3,191 


3,255 


527 


10,573 


Total. 

Munster. 

Clare. 

Cork. 

Kerry. 

Limerick. 

Tipperary. 

Waterford. 

Total. 

Leinster. 

Carlow. 

Dublin. 

Kildare. 

Kilkenny. 

King’s. 

Longford. 

Louth. 

Meath. 

Queen’s. 

Westmeath. 

Wexford. 

Wicklow. 

Total. 

Connaught. 

Galway. 

Leitrim. 

Mayo. 

Roscommon. 

Sligo. 

Total. 

Grand Total. 


225 

833 

419 

229 

452 

202 


12 

41 

9 

13 

18 

26 


2 

32 

7 

17 

8 
24 


10,261 

33,884 

24,293 

11,720 

18,613 

6,343 


3 

3 


1,454 

124 

178 


372 

223 

113 


44 

26 

16 


70 

31 1 
8 : 


1,940 

404 

315 


2,360 


119 


90 | 


105,114 


13 


1,756 


708 


86 


109 


1 2,659 


134 

295 

140 

212 

279 

236 

107 

347 

220 

197 

313 

266 


31 

16 

8 

15 

20 

30 

20 

8 

9 

8 


8 

2 

2 

4 

2 

2 


3,283 

11,015 

5,604 

6,368 

8,127 

7,868 

5,220 

10,210 

6,252 

7,008 

6,881 

5,885 


19 

1 

~1 

2 

1 


4,496 

8 

143 

296 

4 


1,393 

54 

13 

43 

46 


232 

5 

12 

8 


160 

3 

1 

- 

_ 5 i 


6,281 

70 

168 

340 

63 


2,746 


165 


20 j 


83,721 


24 


4,947 


1,549 


257 


169 


6,922 


344 

748 

388 

387 

630 


37 
6 

38 
12 
19 


11 

12 

17 

14 


13,432 
13,096 
18,619 
11,282 
16,575 I 


1 

1 


8 

20 


66 

71 


28 

13 


8 

32 


110 
136 ; 




2,497 


112 


54 


73,004 


2 


28 


137 


41 


40 


246 1 





16,180 i 


5,851 ! 


1 

427 380,800 ' 


86 1 


0,331 i 


5,585 i 


5,689 


845 


20,400 i 
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Forty-ninth Report of the Commissioners 



Mixkd Schools. 



Total an.l 
relative 
numbers of 
Protestant 
and Roman 
Catholic 
pupils in 
mixed 
Bchools. 



15. Tlie following tables show, according to provinces, the 
number of Roman Catholic and Protestant Pupils in the Mixed 
Schools, in 1882, and the pcr-contage of each denomination: — 



A. Mixed Schools under Rohan Catholic Teachers exclusively. 



No. of Soboola. 


Roman 

Cfttbollu 

Pupils. 


Protestant 

Pupils. 


Por-eentnRoof each Denomination 
t.u total Mixod Altomlanco in 
tliomi Schools. 


Roman 

CatliolloH, 


Protestants. 


2,750 


358,842 


22,458 


04-1 


5*9 



Provinces. 


Mint'd 

SoIuiiiIh. 


Uniiiuu Catholic 
Pupils. 


Protestant 

Pupils. 


Ulster, 


. 932 


88*0 pur cunt. 


12-0 i>er cent. 


Munster, . 


. G78 


97-6 „ 


2-4 „ 


Leinster, . 


. G56 


90*5 „ 


3-0 „ 


Connaught, 


. 484 


no-4 „ 


3-0 „ 



B. — Mixed Schools under Fbotkstant Toucliors exclusively. 



No. of Sahools. 


Roman 

CuLholiu 

Pupils. 


ProtoHtant 

Pupils. 


Pur-contageof oaoli Denomination 
to total Mlxnd Attondauco in 
ill OHO Schools. 


Roman 

CatholluN. 


Protestants. 


! ,283 


24,310 ; 


128,812 | 


159 


84*1 



PROVINCHH. 

Ulster, 

Munster, . 

Leinster, 

Connaught, 



Mixed Roman Oatliollo Protestant 



Soltools. 


Pupils. 




Pupils. 


1,142 


15*5 


per cent. 84*5 per cent. 


34 


19*5 


> > 


cos „ 


70 


20*5 


«) 


70S „ 


37 


23-<> 


»» 


76-4 „ 



C. — Mixed Schools under Koman Catholic and Protestant Teachers 
conjointly. 



No. of Soltools. 


Roman 

Catholic 

Pupils. 


Protestant 

Pupils. 


Por-oentngo of oaoli Denomination 
to total Mixod Attondanooin 
tlioso Soltools. 


Roman 

Catltolios. 


Protoatanta. 


86 


10,331 


10,009 


50-6 


49-4 



Provinces. 


Mixed 

Soltools. 


Roman Catliollo 
Pupils. 


Protestant 

Pupils. 


Ulster, 


. 47 


34-0 per 


cent. 06*0 per cent. 


Munster, . 


. 13 


66*0 


„ 340 „ 


Leinster, . 


. 24 


71-5 


„ 28-5 „ 


Connaught, 


2 


11*4 


>, 88-6 it 



Summary. 



No. of Schools. 


Roman 




Por-oontago of each Denomination 
In Mixod Schools. 


Pupils. 


Pupils. 


Roman 

Catltolios. 


Protostants. 


4,119 


392,989 


161,339 

• 


70-9 


29 T 
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Unjiixed Schools. 

J 6 ' t olIowi ! lg tabIe exM:lits the religious denominations of pupils on 
rolls ot o,501 unmixed schools, attended exclusively by Homan Catholic or 
£>y rrotestant children: — 



Provinces 

and 

Counties. 




Und 

Cafho 


or Roman 
in Teacliors. 


1 Under Protestant Toaoliore. 1 


Num'bo 


Numhc 


No. of 
Pupils. 




No. of Pupils — Protestants. 


Schools 


of 

Schools 


R. C. 


School 


E. C. 


Pros. 


Others. 1 Total. 


Ulster. 

Antrim, 

Armagh, . 

Cavan, . . . , 

Donegal, . 

Down, 

Fermanagh, 

Londonderry, 

Monaghan, 

Tyrone, 


203 

67 

34 

104 

146 

24 

40 

30 

55 


38 

29 

63 

88 

25 

7 

21 

19 

34 


9,024 

5,913 

7,433 

11,105 

4,196 

1,042 

3,866 

2,727 

4,850 


165 

38 

21 

16 

121 

17 

19 

11 

21 


6,426 

2,478 

1,399 

695 

4,152 

1,233 

887 

614 

1,066 


19,526 

1,058 

208 

347 

9,258 

55 

1,490 

501 

878 


1,720 

509 

15 

116 

561 

171 

92 

124 


27,672 

4,045 

1,622 

1,158 

13,971 

1,459 

2,469 

1,115 

2,068 


Total, 


753 


324 


50,156 


429 


18,950 


33,321 


3,308 


55,579 


Munster. 

Clare, 

Cork, 

Kerry, 

Limerick, . 
Tipperary, . 
Waterford, 


155 

426 

195 

168 

173 

81 


154 

385 

187 

165 

170 

80 


21,848 

68,121 

26,858 

26,696 

22,887 

11,667 


1 

41 

8 

3 

3 

1 


22 

2,385 

300 

155 

J20 

40 


259 

14 

23 

5 


217 

30 

12 

6 


2,861 

344 

190 

131 

40 


Total, 


1,198 


1,141 


178,077 


57 


3,022 


301 


265 


3,588 


Leinster. 

Carlow, 

Dublin, 

Kildare, 
Kilkenny, . 

King’s, 

Longford, . 
Louth, 

Meath, 

Queen’s, . 
Westmeath, 
Wexford, . 
Wicklow, . 


4G 

164 

53 

117 

47 
44 
51 
76 

55 

67 

81 

48 


34 

141 

49 

112 

39 

37 

46 
70 

47 
62 
80 
41 


4,705 

39,475 

6,308 

12.865 

4,909 

5,284 

7,593 

7,154 

6,384 

6,596 

11.865 
5,531 


6 

23 

4 

5 

8 

7 

5 

6 

8 

1 

7 


326 

1,638 

263 

293 

348 

279 

269 

194 

431 

170 

85 

361 


249 

20 

6 

38 

16 

118 

27 

15 

19 

7 

8 


2 

98 

12 

8 

24 

23 

9 

10 

22 

4 

44 


328 

1,985 

295 

307 

410 

318 

396 

221 

456 

211 

96 

413 


Total, 


843 


758 


118,669 


85 


4,657 


523 


256 


5,436 


Connaught. 

Galway, 

Leitrim, 

Mayo, . 

Roscommon, . . 

Sligo, 

Total, 


232 

82 

201 

137 

55 


231 

.68 

199 

136 

50 


37,564 

8,933 

39,487 

21,236 

8,359 


1 

14 

2 

1 


32 

656 

41 

37 

270 


25 

17 

10 

37 

23 


17 

103 

40 

"ll 


74 

776 

91 

74 

304 


7o7 


684 


115,579 


23 


1,036 


112 


171 


1,319 


Grand Total, 


3,501 


2,907 


462,481 


594 


27,665 j 


34257 


4,000 


65,922 



headings in these Tables, uiklom 
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Unmixed 
attendance 
average per 
School. 



Per-centnge 
of Schools 
•with mixed 
Religious 
attendance. 



Model 

Schools. 



Forty-ninth Report of the Omnmwmoners [1882. 



17. The average number of Roman Catholic and Protestant pupils 
on rolls in the unmixod schools, according to Provinces, in 1882, 
was as follows : — 



— 


A. — Under Homan 
Catholic Toot'liora j 
oxchudvuly, 


11.— 1 


Under Protestant Toanlutrs exclusively. 


SuIiooIh, 


ll.C. pupils 
pur mduiol. 


KoIkioIh. 1 


K.C. 

}ui|)iUi. 


Prm 

pujiilH. 


Others. 


Frotostnnt 
pupils 
per null no]. 


Ulster, . , . 


3*2.1 


154*8 


42!) 


44*3 


77*7 


7*7 


12.0*6 


Munster, 


1.14] 


156*1 


57 I 


53*0 


5*3 


4*6 


62*0 


Loinator, 


7511 


156*6 


85 


54*8 


6*3 


8*0 


64*0 


Connaught, 


601 


160*0 


23 


45*0 


4*!) 


7*4 


57*3 


Total, . 


2,007 j 


- 


504 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Average per School, 




icn-i 


“ 


46*6 


.57*7 


6*7 


Ill* 



18. The foregoing Returns in reference to the religious de- 
nominations of the pupils, include all the pupils who mado any 
attendance at our schools on any day between the 1st of January 
and the 31st of December, 1882. It will be scon that during 
the year a mixed attendance of Roman Catholic and Protestant 
pupils was to be found in 4,119 schools, whilst in 3,506 schools the 
attendance was unmixod. 



19. The per-centago of Schools exhibiting a mixed attendance 
of Roman Catholic and Protestant Pupils, for each year from 1873 
to 1882, is as follows : — 

1873. 1874. 1879. 1870. 1877. 1878. 1870. 1880. 1B81. 1882. 

Ulster, . 70-1 78'7 77'9 7G-9 7G-4 7fi'(i 74-8 75-0 75'0 73-7 

Munster, . 41-5 41-4 S0'2 39'0 40'4 40-4 392 39'5 39'7 37-7 

Leinster, . 49-9 51-4 50’0 51-7 fil'O B0'7 49'G 49-0 40-7 47'1 

Connaught, 47-9 48-1 44'8 47'7 44’9 445 43'G 43'3 43'7 42 5 

Total, . 58'4 58*6 S7'l S7’4 5G’9 5G-5 55’G 55-6 55'1 54'0 



Model Schools. 



20. The number of District and Minor Modol Schools in opera- 
tion at the end of the year was 26. The number of Model Schools 
m the Metropolitan District was 3; total, 29. These contain 
m all 87 separate departments.* The Results Examinations slioV 
that the Model Schools continue to maintain their high character, 
(See Appendix). 

_21. The number of pupils on rolls who attended once or oftenfer 
within the last fourteen days of the month immediately preceding 
the results examinations in each school in 1882, was 10,646.t I 

22. The average daily attendance at the Model Schools for the 
year was 8,692, 



* There were originally 94 separate departments : subsequently, the Infant 
Dmmanway, Enniscorthy, Galway, Trim, Porsonstown, Kilkenny, 
ana Athy Schools were amalgamated with the Pemale departments— leaving 87 
operative schools. 

t The total number of pupils ou the rolls of the Model Schools who made any 
attendance for the year ended 31st December, 1882, was 16,655. 
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<J!IS T *!! P er -“ nta «, e of avera g e attendance of pupils in Model 
amended on U fv U V t l e TT * f e number 

the Antr E x^inations It 816 ^ ° f ^ ^ P recedin S 

2 1 tlttTndLt atT^’ D ™ 0HraATIOT ! of ‘he Perns oh the Rons who made 

s szirszrz 



County. 


Name of Sohool. 


Religious Denominations. 


Last 14 day 
Attendants. 


Average 
Daily 
A ttend- 
ance. 






R.C. 


E.C. 


Prei 


Other 

Persua- 


| Total. 


Dublin, 

j» 

)? 

Kildare, . 

Cavan, 

Antrim, . 

Antrim, . 

Tipperary, 

Londonderry 

Cork, 

Cork, 
Wexford, . 
Fermanagh, 
Galway, . 
Kilkenny, . 
Limerick, . 
Londonderry, 
Armagh, . 
Down, 
Sligo, 
Meath, 
Waterford, 
Antrim, . 
Antrim, . 
Armagh, . 
Monaghan, 
Tyrone, . 
Tyrone, 
King’s, 


Metropolitan : 
Central Model, 
West Dublin, . 
Inchicore, 
Athy, 

Bailieborough, . 
Ballymena, 
Belfast, . 
Clonmel, . 
Coleraine, 

Cork, 

D unmanway, . 
Enniscorthy, 
Enniskillen, 
Galway, . 
Kilkenny, . 
Limerick, . 
Londonderry, . 
Newry, 

Newtownards, . 
Sligo, 

Trim, 

Waterford 
Ballymoney, 
Carrickfergus, . 
Lurgan, . 
Monaghan, 

N.-T. -Stewart, . 
Omagh, • 
Parsonstown, . 


2,120 

647 

499 

8 

278 

1 

61 

146 

9 

365 

409 

4 

46 

40 

13 

124 

4 
31 

1 

28 

153 

111 

5 
12 

8 

25 

13 

7 


930 

88 

236 

99 

111 

73 

803 

161 

54 

323 

42 

131 

186 

115 

143 

223 

168 

181 

58 

173 

60 

112 

31 

96 

313 

203 

106 

299 

143 


204 

18 

21 

56 

116 

325 

1,164 

22 

211 

44 

15 

18 

45 
29 
26 

299 

225 

459 

46 
2 

27 

336 

207 

147 

189 

159 

217 

12 


107 

11 

2 

10 

38 
269 

8 

27 

57 

13 
9 

47 

14 
12 
31 

39 
34 
62 
85 

9 

37 

3 

75 

92 

9 

21 

49 

17 


3,361 
764 
758 
173 
505 
437 
2,297 
337 
301 
789 
464 
159 
297 
214 
197 
404 
510 
471 
580 
332 
224 
287 
375 
390 
560 ! 
426 j 
286 
578 | 
179 


1,964 

455 

459 

106 

373 

279 

1,275 

197 
222 
493 
360 
127 
224 
155 
133 
289 
357 
350 
355 
230 
162 
162 
253 
281 
391 
270 

198 
386 
140 


1,570 

335 

371 

90 

270 

245 

1,096 

165 

184 

400 

287 

103 

176 

116 

109 

235 

311 

278 

335 

176 

116 

143 

218 

247 

318 

222- 

153 

320 

103 


1 


Total, 


5,168 


5,661 


4,639 


1,187 


16,655 ; 

1 


10,646 


8,692 



25. The numbers 
above-named Model 



laying school fees at the following rates in the 
schools on the 31st March, 1883, were:— 



At Is. Id.per quarter, 3,025 pupils. 
„ 2s. 3d. . . 4 X18 

„ 3s. 3d* . . 36 ” 

» 5s. Od. . . 2,488 „ 



At 7s. 6d. per quarter, 29 pupils. 
„ 10s. 0 d. . . 578 , 

„ 20s. 0 d. . . 38 „ 

10,312 



* Special Fee for Soldiers’ children, according to War Office Begnlation. 
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Forty-ninth Report of the Commissioners 

The amount apportioned to the Teachers of Model Schools 
in School Fees during the year ended 31st March, 1883, was 
£4 362 16s. Sd . ; the remainder of the School Fees, £2,084 17s. Sc(., 
is payable into Her Majesty’s Exchequer as an Extra Receipt. 

26 Literary Classification of Pupils who attended ouco or oftonerwithiu 
the last fourteen days of the month immudmtoly preceding the Results 
Examination in each School. 



Dublin, 



Kildare, 
Cavan, . 
Antrim, 

Tipperary, 
Londonderry, 
Cork, . 

Wexford, 

Fermanagh, 

Galway, 

Kilkenny, 

Limerick, 

Londonderry 

Armagh, 

Down, . 

Sligo, . 

Meath, . 

Waterford, 

Antrim, 

Armagh, 

Monaghan, 

Tyrone, 



King's, 



Metropolitan : 
Central Model, 
West Dublin, 
Inchicore, 

Atliy, . 

Bailieborough, 

Ballymena, . 
Belfast, 

Clonmel, 

Coloraino, . 

Cork, . 

Dunnmnway, 

Enniscorthy, 

Enniskillen, 

Galway, 

Kilkenny, . 
Limerick, . 
Londonderry, 
Newry, 

N owtownards, 
Sligo, . 

Trim, . 

Waterford, . 
Bailymoney, 
Carridkfergus, 
Lurgan, 

Monaghan, . 

N ewtown-S te wart 

Omagh, 

Parsonstown, 

Total, . 
Per-centago, 









Cl naalfi cation o 


Pupil H. 








Infanta 


T.nou 






ClftHH 


ClllHH 


Olnflfl 


Claaa 


Total, 


I. 


II. 


III. 


IV. 


V- 


V! - 




112 


103 


245 


369 


375 


308 


178 


214 


1,964 


43 


78 


78 


61 


41 


23 


37 


455 




67 


71 


50 


61 


46 


27 


35 

12 


439 






10 


10 


10 


9 




3fl 


02 


40 


SC 


25 

33 


48 

45 


25 

26 


08 

52 


373 

279 


Cl 


80 


150 


104 


221 

33 


225 

21 


180 

23 


158 

32 


1,275 

197 


18 

98 

60 

10 

32 

23 


15 

56 

28 

12 

18 

12 


14 

67 

30 

17 

21 

20 


14 

50 

37 

16 

29 

10 


21 

50 

41 

21 

27 

23 


29 

68 

41 

17 

33 

10 


36 

43 

25 

13 

25 

8 


75 

63 

102 

12 

39 

22 


222 

493 

360 

127 

224 

155 


10 

58 


13 


2H 


26 

43 


18 

42 


12 

33 


12 

20 


32 


289 




36 


40 


52 


67 


38 


50 


357 




32 


33 


27 


64 


38 


38 


62 
■ 64 
50 




80 


211 


41 

18 


36 

27 


30 

34 


511 

42 


60 

26 


355 

230 






25 


25 


13 


16 


12 


162 








10 


22 


24 


11 


13 


162 




21 




27 


29 


27 


16 


73 


253 




24 

35 


53 


33 


43 


23 


45 


281 




31 


67 

20 


53 


60 


48 


47 


391 






2.0 


28 


35 


22 


46 




80 


1C 


20 


30 


28 


21 


23 


27 




{57 


43 


50 


44 


42 


37 


32 

10 


37 




35 


17 


12 


24 


14 


14 


14 




1,805 

12-8 


072 

0-1 


1,200 

12-1 


1,476 

18-9 


1,524 

14-3 


1,458 

13*7 


1,031 

0*7 


1,530 

14*4 


10,646 


12-8 


35-1 


52*1 


• 



From this Table it will be seen that the classification of the 
pupils attending Model schools is of a remarkably satisfactory 
character. 



Workhouse Schools. 

WorkhouBe 27. The number of Workhouse Schools in connexion with us on 
Schook the 31gt December, 1882, was 160, Of these schools 42 are in 
Ulster, 50 in Munster, 39 in Leinster, and 29 in Connaught. 

These schools were examined on the same system as the Ordinary 
Schools, and extracts from . the reports of our Inspectors were 
communicated to the Local Government Board, for the information 
of the different Boards of Guardians. The salaries of the Teachers 
are determined by the Poor Law authorities, and paid from the 
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Consolidated Fund; but the Poor Law Guardians have power, 
under the Teachers Act, to award from the rates the amount of 
results fees payable on the Inspectors’ reports, 

W„il t0Ul T? be ? °* fPPearing on the rolls of these 

Workhouse Schools during the year ending 31st December, 

1882, was 14,382, and the average daily attendance was 7,709. 

Teachers and Students in Training. 

Th f esta ^ lisl ?“ents in which the Teachers and Students at- Training 
tending at orm Training Institution are boarded and lodged con- S“, rt ‘ 
tinue to be efficiently conducted. The inmates have beef distiu- 
guished, as heretofore, for the general correctness of their conduct - 
for order and discipline, for the exercise of kindly feeling towards 
duties' 10 ^ 161 '' antl f ° r the careful observance of their religious 

The total number of Teachers and Students trained in 1882 was Number 

JftiTwVuv , 91 ,^ Inales - 0f tllese ’ 72 were Roman traiMa ' 

Catholics, 46 late Established Church, 39 Presbyterians, and 4 were 

of other persuasions. Forty-eight were Principal or Assistant 
Teachers, and 113 were chiefly ex-pupil-teachers, ex-monitors, 
or distinguished pupils of National Schools. The total number 
trained from the commencement of our proceedings up to 3 1st 
December, 1882, was 10,875. s e 



Number of Teachers. 

P 29 ‘.^ e „ had , in our service on 31st December, 1882, 7,497 Nnmburot 
iaJoo 1 Tea i cll m rs 3,035 Assistants, making, in the whole, Teacher8 - 
10,532 classed Teachers, of whom 3,491 were trained. We had 
also m our service, at the same time, 208 Workmistresses, 74 Junior 
literary Assistants, 81 Temporary Assistants, and 4 Temporary 
Workmistresses. v J 

The, Conductors of 202 Convent and Monastery Schools paid bv 
capitation are not included in this return. J 



30. The number of teachers in the several classes on 31st 
December, 1882, was as follows: — 



Class. 


Principals. 


Assistants. 






"Workmls- 






Hales. 


Females. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


Jnnior 

Assistants. 


tresses and 
Industrial 
Teachers. 


Males. 


Females. 


Work- 
in Istreaset. 


11. 
1®. 
2i . 
2*. 
3i. 
3®. 


131 

364 

1,453 

290 

1,792 

422 


98 

304 

943 

261 

1,054 

385 


9 

16 

76 

49 

3S9 

175 


22 

77 

341 

142 

1,394 

345 


} 1,021 
3,55 5 
J- 5,956 












Total, . 


4,452 




3,045 


714 


2,321 


10,532 


74 


208 


80 


51 


4 




7,497 


3,035 








81 




Gross Total, 










10,899 
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New 
Teacher b. 



Teachers 
who have 
withdrawn 
from the 
service. 
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31. During the year 1882, there were 631 persons newly ap- 
pointed as Principal or Assistant Teachers. We have received 
returns relative to the antecedents of 567 of these new Teachers, 
of whom 264 were principals, and 303 assistants. 



Pupil Teachers, 
Paid Monitors, 
Pupils only, . 

Paid Monitors, 
Pupils only, . 

Paid Monitors, 
Pupils only, 



Prom Model Schools, 



| Prom Ordinary Schools, 
j- Prom Convent Schools, . 



Frin. Assist. 



r 48 


371 




7 


0 


► 108 


1 B 


»J 




(120 
| 67 


175 i 

50 j 


j- 412 


n 




264 


303 


567 



32. Our Inspectors were directed to limit their returns of teach- 
ers withdrawn from the service in 1882 to cases where the with- 
drawal was of an undoubtedly permanent character. The returns 
which we obtained refer to the following 453 cases; — 

Trained. 



Causes of Withdrawal. 


First Class. 


Second Claus. 


Third Class. 


Total. 




>1. 


i\ 


M. 


F. 


M. 


IT. 




To enter Civil Service, 


1 


- 


1 


_ 


- 


- 


2 


Domestic Duties (Marriage, &c.), 


- 


4 


- 


3 


- 


7 


14 


Commercial Pursuits, 


- 


- 


3 


- 


- 


- 


3 


Collegiate or Religious Vocation, 


- 


- 


2 


- 


- 


- 


2 


On account of Age or 111 Health 
on Pension or Gratuity, . 


18 


8 


20 


18 


18 


5 


87 


To teach Schools not in connection, 


- 


- 


- 


1 


- 


- 


1 


Emigrated, .... 


2 


1 


5 


8 


1 


2 


14 


Dismissed, 


- 


- 


1 


- 


4 


- 


5 


Died, 


4 


2 


12 


3 


2 


j 2 


25 


Total, 


25 


15 


44: 


28 


25 


10 


163 



[Table. 
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Untrained. 



Causes of Withdrawal. 


First ClasB. 


Second Class. 


Third Class. 


Total. 




M. 




M. 


F. 


M. 


V. 




To enter Civil Service, 


_ 


- 


1 


- 


17 




18 


Domestic Duties (Marriage, &c.), 


- 


2 


- 


17 


- 


41 


5(1 


Commercial Pursuits, 


_ 


- 


- 


- 


4 


1 


5 


Collegiate or Religious Yocation, 
On account of Age or 111 Health 


- 


- 


2 


2 


7 


3 


14 


on Pension or Gratuity, . 

To teach Schools not in counex- 


2 


1 


5 


7 


25 


31 


71 


ion with the Board, 


1 


- 


1 


- 


- 


- 


2 


Emigrated, .... 


_ 


- 


5 


3 


23 


20 


51 


Dismissed, .... 


- 


_ 


1 


2 


8 


10 


21 


Died, 


- 


- 


7 


8 


24 


19 


58 


Total, Untrained, 


3 


3 


22 


39 


108 


125 


300 


„ Trained, 














153 

458 



Paid Monitors. 

The total number of paid Monitors, of all grades and classes, on P „ u A j on *_ 
the it 1st December, 1882, was 2,397 Males, and 4,094 Females, tors. 
Total, 6,491. There were also 178 pupil teachers in our Model 
Schools. 



The following table gives the number ol Monitors recognised 
under the old and new regulations, distinguishing class and year 
of service: — 





Monitors appointed under Old R ogulations. 


Monitors 
appointod under 
Sohome of 
1881. 


Status. 


First Class. 


Second Class. 


Third Class. 




Males. 


Females 


Males. 


Fomalos. 


Moles. 


Fomalos. 


Mai os. 


Fomalos. 


1st rear, . . . 

2nd „ . . . 

3rd „ . 

4th „ . , 

5th „ and above, . 


" 1 
14 


6 

no 


150 

587 

123* 

; in* 


fl 

252 

879 

391* 

341* 


~34 

54 


1 

31 

67 


1,006 

305 

5 

fi 

2 


1,505 

485 

1 

2 

15 


Total, , . 


15 


116 


971 


1,87 L 


88 


99 


1,323 


2,008 




131 


2,842 


187 




' 




! 




a, iso 






3,33] 


Gtobs Total, . 


6,491 



* Retained at salary of 3rd year (old regulations), £10 per annum. 



2 
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Local Aid to Schools. 



lumen ts. 
Teachers. 



Local emo- 34:. The following table, which excludes Workhouse, Lunatic 
Asylum, and Closed Schools, and schools from which no returns 
were received, shows, in counties and provinces, the amount of 
local emoluments, exclusive of Rates, received in aid of salaries of 
Teachers of 7,4=63 National Schools during the year 1882, with the 
average for each school, and for each pupil in daily attendance, 



Ulster: 
Antrim, 
Armagh, 
(Javan, . 
Donegal, 
Down, . 
I<’ermanagh, . 

I Londonderry , 
Monaghan, . 
Tyrone, . 

Total, 

Monster : 
Clare, . 

Cork, . 
Kerry, . 
Limerick, 
Tipperary, 
Waterford, 

Total, 

Leinsteu: 
Carlow, 
Dublin, . 
Kildare, 
Kilkenny, 
King’s, . 
Lougford, 
Louth, . 
Meath, . 
Queen’s, 
Westmeath, . 
Wexford, 
Wicklow, 

Total, , 

Connaught: 

Galway, 

Leitrim, 

Mayo, . 
Roscommon, . 
Sligo, , 

Total, . 

Grand Total, 



Paymonts by 
PupilB. 


Subscriptions, 
&o., Arc. 


Total. 


No. of 
Softools 


Avorngo 
Daily 
A ttnn* 
dnnou. 


A vertigo 
per School. 


"5 


orii|5<i 

Pu;.ll 

iclmol 


Avorngo 
pup Pupil 
from Loonl 
Suliicrlpy 


Average 
per Pupil 
ol Total 
Amount 
locally 
iptucrltod 


£ a. 


i. 


£ 8. 


d. 


£ 8. 


d. 






.£ 


s. 


d. 


j. 


(l 




s. d. 


». d. 


10,703 3 


1 


1,637 3 


0 


12,340 6 


1 


655 


80,997 


->o 


4 


8} 


5 


6 




0 10 


6 3} 


•2,330 10 




1,680 13 


0 


4,017 9 11 


239 


13,504 


10 


10 


4 


3 


6.1 


2 52 


5 11 


1,0.54 2 10 


1,050 13 


8 


2,704 10 


0 


280 


12,5()i> 


9 


13 


4 


o 


7 




1 8; 


4 4 


2,167 7 


8 


1,421 7 


8 


3,588 14 


11 


379 


10,790 


9 


9 


4.1 


2 


7 




i B 


4 34 


0,220 13 11 


2,099 15 


1 


8,320 9 


0 


426 


24,911 


19 


10 


7.J 


r f 


o 




i nf 


T» 


1,170 7 


0 


783 16 


6 


1,962 3 


6 


166 


7 392 


11 


17 


1(1 


3 


24 


2 14 


6 3A 


2,520 13 


6 


2,860 14 


5 


5,381 7 11 


273 


1 3,39)1 


19 


14 


29 


3 


■? 


4 34 


8 o} 


1,386 16 


7 


1,158 J 


5 


2,544 18 


0 


170 


8,775 


14 


19 


4i 


3 


.1 




2 T{ 


5 9A 


2,614 9 


0 


1,336 17 10 


3,951 0 


10 


350 


15,750 


11 


5 


4 


3 


3 




1 8j 


5 O' 


30,782 9 


4 


14,029 3 


4 


44,1111 12 


8 


2,837 


152,009 


15 


15 


lOif 


4 


H 


1 10 


5 104 


3,579 15 


1 


460 13 


0 


4,040 8 


1 


217 


14.633 


18 


12 


44 


4 


11 




0 71 


5 5k 


12,339 5 10 


3,755 7 


1 


16,094 12 11 


675 


54,008 


23 10 lOS 


4 


Us 




1 45 


5 ni 


4,659 19 


4 


2,131 0 


9 


0,791 0 


1 


314 


24,945 


21 


12 


6 A 


3 


8 




1 84 


5 Si 


4,670 12 


5 


1,130 3 


0 


6,800 15 


5 


240 


18,720 


M 


3 


4 


4 


11* 




1 :2 1 


6' 21 


4,453 6 


1 


1,367 10 


0 


6,821 2 


1 


301 


19,844 


19 


0 


9,1 


4 


5 




l ' 45 


S 101 


1,894 15 


4 


771 18 


4 


2,666 13 


8 


126 


8,448 


21 


3 




4 


3) 




1 10 


6 3f 


31,597 14 


1 


9,616 18 


2 


41,214 12 3 


1,873 


140,604 


22 


0 


1 


4 


6 




i Ji 


5 10i 


082 2 


2 


643 13 


8 


1,325 15 


10 


71 


3,833 


10 


13 


51 


3 


0j 




3 44 


6 11 


5,347 16 


3 


3,976 15 


2 


9,324 11 


5 


260 


24,503 


35 


17 


t 


4 




: 


3 8 


7 1\ 


1,192 17 


0 


622 15 


0 


1,815 12 


0 


90 


6,300 


10 


10 


4 


G 1 




2 4 


6 10 


1,810 17 


7 


737 10 


9 


2,548 8 


4 


175 


9,574 


14 


11 




3 


9; 




1 61 


S' 3} 




2 


794 6 


0 


2,000 12 


2 


108 


5,933 


10 


10 


54 


4 


0 




2 8 


0 83 


910 17 


3 


358 9 10 


1,269 7 


1 


101 


5,110 


12 


11 


4 


3 






1 4? 


4 114 


1,000 2 


3 


735 11 


6 


1,735 13 


9 


93 


0,040 


10 


13 


3 


3 


3’ 




2 5 


s if 




4 


791 13 


1 


2,098 19 


5 


170 


8,422 


12 


6 


114 


3 


i 




, 1 104 


4 Ilf 




8 


918 6 


7 


1,980 8 


3 


109 


A675 


10 


3 


3 


9 




3 2§ 


6 Ilf 


1,174 15 


11 


543 10 


2 


1,718 6 


1 


124 


5[373 


1317 


i H 


3 Hi 


l 9| 


6 9 




5 


685 16 


11 


2,082 9 


4 


146 


8,552 


14 


7 


23 


3 31 


1 7* 


4 104 




870 0 


5 


2,004 13 


3 


101 


5,410 


19 


L6 


114 


A 


2j 




. 3— 2i_ 


X li 


18,226 7 10 


11,678 9 1 


29,904 16 


11 


1,553 


94,324 


19 


5 


u 


3 10J 


2 r 5£ 


6 4 


3,555 3 


6 


1,576 12 


4 


5,131 15 10 


315 


19,446 


16 


5 


94 


3 


7 




i 74 


5 3j 


1,550 6 


3 


730 15 11 


2,281 2 


a 


188 


9,401 


12 


2 


0* 


3 


3 




1 6A 


.410 




1 


1,371 7 


1 


4,877 6 


~2 


303- 


-21^543 


16 


-l- 


-li- 


3 


3 




1 3 1 


4 6'i 




5 


607 12 


2 


3,365 13 


7 


217 


12,772 


15 -10 


2.1 


4 


3 




0: ll.| 


5 8 


1,966 16 


' 7 


842 5 11 


2,799 2 


6 


-177 


10,830 


15 


16 


4 


3 


7? 




1 6f 


5 2 


13,326 6 


10 


5,128 13 


5 


18,455 6 


8 


1,200 


73,997 


15 


7 


7 


3 


n 


" 


1 4J 


4 11| 


93,932 18 1 


40,453 4 


0 


134,386 2 
.* 


1 


7,463 


460,914 


18 


TT 


"i* 


4 


°s 


1 9 


5 9| 



* lan .includes £7,648 3s. the value, estimated by the managers, of free residences and 
J 7? “ e ‘ eochers i bn* excludes" £2,084 17«. M‘ paid by the Pupils o< Model Schools, but 
passed to the Exchequer as an extra receipt. 
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The return shows an increase upon the previous year of 
£2,102 2s. 9 d. in the. school fees of the pupils, but a falling off 
of £119 18s. id. in the local subscriptions, &c. ; net increase, 
£1,982 4s. 5 d. 

The next Table shows the amount of school fees and subscriptions 
received by Teachers each year from 1874 to 1882. 



Year. 


School Fees and 
Subscriptions. 


Contributions from 
Local Hates. 


Total. 


1874, 


£ s. d. 

73,551 14 9 


£ s. d. 


£ s. d. 

73,551 14 9 


1875, 


84,860 4 9 


27,918 G 10 


112,778 11 7 


1876, 


107,685 12 5 


30,499 19 6 


138,185 11 11 


1877, 


119,377 6 3 


21,687 18 10 


141,065 5 1 


1878, 


125,420 2 0 


16,791 0 11 


142.211 2 11 


J879, 


126,257 11 7 


12,804 13 6 


139,062 5 1 


1880, 


131,816 12 6 


8,324 6 7 


140,140 19 1 


1881, 


132,403 17 8 


9,840 3 1 


142,244 0 9 


1882, 


134,386 2 1 


11,906 7 1 


146,292 9 2 



35. As the preceding return of local aid towards the incomes of other 
the Teachers accounted for each year does not include the total ^ a |{ Con “ 
amount of funds annually subscribed in aid of National Education towdjthe 
by local parties, we have caused a Return to be prepared showing mppoitof 
the total additional sums locally provided in aid of education in ’ 0 Ec 00 a ‘ 
the year 1882. The amount subscribed, £28,811 2s. 9 d., was 
applied to the erection of new buildings, additions to school pre- 
mises, repairs, improvements of house and furniture, school prizes 
for encouragement of pupils’ attendance, &c. The following table 
shows the amount expended in this way during the past six years : — 



Year. 

1877, 








Amount. 

£ s. d. 

43,519 17 9 


1878, 








. 41,251 15 3 

37,905 13 3 


1879, 








1880, 








29,021 10 3 


1881, 








33,109 3 7 


1882, 






• 


. 28,311 2 9 



£213,119 2 10 



Results Fees. 

36. Under the ordinary regulations Results Fees were payable Remit, 
as follows : — fees - 

(a) To schools in contributory Unions (under the Act-38 and 
39 Viet., cap. 96), the full amount in the proportion of 
two-thirds from the Imperial grant to one-third con- 
tributed from the local rates ; 

(f>) To schools in non-contributory Unions one-third only -of 
the full amount that -weuld be payable if schools were 
in contributory Unions. ’ - 
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20 Contri- 
butory 
Unions. 



OoNTIUBUTOET UNIONS. 



■ars? vssssss ^ «« 

» *■«, «»■«. ;K;irs“£ tfer s' 

amount the teachers received out of tl, n [■/,,, T!w 

Unions during that period was £.11,904 ll‘s ligand i'" 11 
to the regulations above referred to donhln +W‘. d accor . d “g 
those teachers out of the Public <> T ant r,, !,n v if Was paid to 
out of the Parliamentary cS flan \ addlt {°“ tllere , was P a M 
below. See foot note f 7 15 '- 10 f- made »P as 

The total amount of the Parliamentary Grant mid in 
tory Unions was thus, £ 25,443 xg s . y paic 111 kontribu- 



Non-Cohtbibuioby Uuions. 



143 Non- 
Contribu- 
tory 
Unions. 






“»•! ■> wife. id.uSi.1 
JoLllZSl" «-*- MM 



order of the Board for serigua toJaSs “ ^ CanCelled by 

trihutor^ C T^ion™ 0 mlcordhi^ 0 to e7 th OCa ^ 7 provi , ded i n non-oon- 
£107,417 Osr 3d ' ® to t le mana gora certificates, was 



which 1882°? 0f 8Cl “ 0l “’ sitlmW ™° 

. £1 165. 2d., from balances of rates on hands dnrn +iff 2 -rr % a smaU outstanding sum 
payments from rates, £11,906 7j. Id. audS 811X06 tlleS0 Unions were contributory. Tol 



+ Noth j- 
£ 8. d. 



hiSS 2 



i 13 6 



172 0 4 



*1,684 16 10 



“o£ a S m0iettM i ,aid '■“*<’ °f iU^min .4™« of lod 
-ion., the *«, amounts 

payments (first and SSZft.™)!™ 4111 ® 
previous year when non-conMbutay “ unions outstanding fr< 
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of National Education m Ireland. 

37. The advantage gained by the teachers is not to be estimated other local 
only by the amount directly obtained from the Imperial Exchequer, aid , scho °l 
By stimulating local effort in support of the schools the local aid fees ' 4o- 
obtained by the teaching staff employed in National Schools has 
gradually increased, as may be seen from a comparison of the total 
school fees and subscriptions raised in this and previous years, as 
given in paragraph 34. 



38. Of unconditional results’ fees, £74,291 3s., and of con- 
tingent^ results’ fees, £73,419 19s. 5 d. were paid within the 
financial year, making the total results paid from the Imperial 
Exchequer £147,711 2s. 5 d., to which, as results’ payments from 
the rates of contributory Unions, must be added £11,906 7s. Id, or 
a total of £159,617 9s. 6d. of results’ fees paid to the Teachers. 

39. The total amount of salaries, results’fees, premiums, gratuities, Total 
and other allowances paid, by us, including the amount from rates amount 
in the twelve months ended the 31st March, 1883, to the Principal SSS., 
Teachers, Assistants, Monitors, and Workmistresses in National & c *> P ai( l 
Schools — including the Central and other Model Schools, and 188a_S ' 
tim payments to Organizing Teachers— was £616,562 19s. Sd. 

This sum includes £4,362 16s. 9d. school fees, apportioned to 
Teachers in Model Schools, and £1,107 7s. awarded as retiring 
gratuities to Teachers who did not elect to come under the 
provisions of the Pension Scheme, 42 & 43 Vic,, cap. 74. It also 
includes a sum of £8,597 5s. 5d., the amount of stoppages paid 
by the Teachers towards the Pension Fund. 



40. The total income of the teaching staff, from all sources, for the Total 
year ended 31st March, 1883, amounted to £746,586 4s. 9A Incon1 "- 
viz., £600,293 15s. ^d. from the Board ; £11,906 7s. Id. from the 
rates; and £134,386 2s. Id. from payments by pupils (including 
portion of Model School fees), subscriptions, and the estimated 
value of Free Eesidences, &c. Of the total sum 19-6 per cent, was 
locally provided, and 80'4 per cent, was derived from the funds 
placed at our disposal by Parliament. 



Results Examutattoks. 

41. Since the 1st March, 1877, each pupil, in order to qualify Remit, 
for presentation at the results examinations, has been required in 
day schools to make 100 attendances of at least four hours a day 
for secular instruction, and in evening schools 50 attendances of 
two hours each evening. 



42. The following results have been ascertained through indi- 
vidual examination of the pupils of National Schools by the Inspec- 
tors at their annual inspections : — r 
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F.--TI 10 total number of distinct school h examined for Rosults 
within tlio twolvo months muled 31st December, 1882 
by tho Tnspoctora, and for which wo have boon able 
to tabulate the following particulars, was 7,048, viz. : 

No. of Ordinary schools examined, . . . . 7 339 

,, ModolSehools (separate departments) . . ’ 87 

„ P. L. Union (Pees payable by the Guardians, at 

their discretion), . . . . 158 

„ Evening, . . . . * 64 

(a.) Number of pupils who attended onco or oftoner within tho 
last fourteen days of [Results year : — 

Males, 335,138; Females, 343,832; Total, 678,970. 

(5.) Number of pupils qualified by attendances for presen- 
tation at examination : — 

Males, 253,664 ; Females, 261,720 j Total, 515,384. 

(c.) Number who wore present and examined on day of inspec- 
tion for Results : — 

Males, 240,701; Females, 250,739; Total, 491,440. 

(d.) The average daily attendance, as alroady stated, for twelve 
months ending 31st December, 1882, was— 

Males, 235,545; Females, 233,647; Total, 469,192. 



43. The following figures show the numbers of pupils ex* 
ammed, and tho number who passed at tho Results examina- 
tions : — 



Ghades. 


Numbor 

Examined. 


Numbor 

Passed. 


Poroentngo 

Passed. 


Infants 

First Class, 

Second Class, . 
r l bird Class, 

Fourth Class, . 

1‘if'th Class (1st stage), , 
Fifth Class (2nd stage), 
Sixth Class, . , ] 


115,370 
89,757 . 
82,018 
69,177 
'51,992 
38,490 
21,694 
22,942 


104,752 

72,164 

63,869 

50,601 

36,367 

18,888 

12,146 

14,180 


90 7 
81*5 
77*8 
73*1 
69*9 
49*1 
55*9 
61-8 


491,440 


372,967 


75*8 



Per-centage of pupils examined in each class to the total num- 
ber examined m all the classes : 



Percentage in Infants 
Class I., 

Class II., 

Class III., 

Class IV, 



grade, . 23-5 

• . 18-3 

. 16-7 

. . 14-1 

• . 10 - 6 - 



Class V. (1st stage), 
Class V. (2nd stage), 
Class VI., 



7-8 

4’4 

4-6 

100*0 
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The per-centages of passes to the number of pupils examined in 
1882 and in 1881 were: — 



Subject. 


1882. 


1381. 


Subject. 


1882. 


1881. 


Subject, 


1882. 


1881. 


Reading, 

W riting, 
Arithmetic, . 
Spelling, • . 


92'9 

947 

76-6 

82-4 


92-4 

94-5 

76-2 

81-4 


Grammar, 
Geography, . 
Agriculture, . 
Needlework, 


63-3 

62-3 

47-5 

94-6 


62'1 

61*2 

49-4 

94-3 


Book-keeping, 
Music, . . 

Drawing, 
Other Extras,' 


62*2 

74-9 

73-3 

64-6 


GO-5 

75-9 

72-2 

64'9 



44. General Abstract of Answering. 



• Classics. 


No. of 
Pupils 
ex- 
amined 
for 

Results 
Fees in 
subject. 


No. of 
Passes 
assignee 
for an- 
swering 
in 

subject. 


Plt- 
centage 
of Pas3c 
to No. 
of Pupil 
ex- 
amined 


Classes. 


No. of 
Pupils 
ex- 
amined 
for 

Results 
Foes in 
subject 


No. of 
Passos 
assigried 
for an- 
swering 
in 

subject. 


Por- 
contage 
of Passes 
to No. 
of Pupils 
ex- 
amined. 


Reading. 








Grammar. 








Class I., . 


89,757 


83,897 


93-4 


Class III., . 


69,177 


44,606 


64-4 


,, II., . . 


82, 01 £ 


74,88£ 


91-3 


„ IV., . 


51,992 


30,923 




„ III., . . 


69,1.77 


63,336 


91-5 


„ V'.,. 


38,490 


22,221 


57 -7 


„ iv., . . 


51,992 


48,14C 


92-6 


v* . 


21,694 


14,603 


67-3 


„ V 1 ., . 


38,490 


36,397 


94-5 


1, VI., . 


22,942 


17,116 


74-6 


„ v*„ . 


21,694 


21,118 












„ VI., . . 


22,942 


21,739 


947 


Total 


204,295 


129,469 


63-3 


Total, . 


376,070 


349,516 


92-9 


























Writing. 








Class III., . i . 


69,177 


47,260 


' 68-3 










„ IV., . j . 


51,992 


31,732 


61-0 


Class I., . 


89,757 


83,747 


94-4 


v*.,. . 


38,490 


20,512 


50-6 


„ II., . 


82,018 


76,689 


93-5 


i, v»., . 


21,694 


12,603 


58-0 


„ HI., . 


69,177 


66,419 


96-0 


!; vi.. . . 


22,942 


15,328 


’ 66-3 


„ IV., . 


51,992 


49,421 












‘ „ VI., . . 


38,490 


36,398 


94-5 


Total, 


204,295 


127,435 


62-3 


.1 v*., . 


21,694 














„ VI., . . 


22,942 


22,484 


98-0 


























Total, 


376,070 


356,251 


94-7 


















Class IV., . 


15,670 


5,993 


31-8 










,, VL, . 


13,200 


5,798 


43-9 


Arithmetic. 








»i v* . 


7,734- 


4,430 


57-2 










,, VI., . 


7,889 


4,914 


62-2 


Class I., . 


89,757 














)>• II., . . 


82,018 


70,859 


86-3 


Total, . 


44,493 


21,135 


47-5 


>i III., . 


69,177 


54,406 


78-6 










„ IV., . . 


51,992 


39,209 


75-4 










» 'V*.,. 


38,490 


20,048 


52-0 


Book-keeping. 








v*. , . 


21,694 


.12,630 


58-2 










„ VI., . 


22,942 


15,030 


65 ‘5 


Class V 1 ., . 


9,812 


6,080 


61-9 










» v*., . 


6,920 


4,229 


61-1 


Total, 


376,070 


288,527 


76-6 


II VI., . 


7,621 


4,858 


63-7 


Spelling. 








Total, , 


24,353 


15,167 


62-2 
















Class I., . 


89,757 


80,045 


89-1 










ii II. i • . 


82,018 


66,480 


81-0 


Class II., . 


37,986 


35,924 


94-5 


i» III., . . 


69,177 


53,560 


77-4 


„ HI., • 


32,901 


30,840 


93-7 


» iv., . 


51,992 


38,244 


73-5 


„ IV., . . 


24,988 


23,670 


94-7 


» VL, . 


38,490 


30,625 


79-5 


>, VL,. . 


18,574 


17,509 


94-2 


.1 v*., . 


21,694 


19,619 


90-4 


„ V*., . 


10,157 


9,829 


96-7 


vr., . 




21,425 


93-3 


„ VL, . . 


1M59 


11,071 


96-6 


Total, . . 


176,070 


09,998 


82-4 


Total, 1 


36*065 


28,843 


94-6 
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Extra Subjects. 



Mubto 

(Taught in. 874 Schools). 


Drawing 

(Taught in (528 Sohools). 




No. Ex- 
amined. 


No. of 
1’nHHOH. 


Por- 
cini tago. 


— 


No. Ex- 
andnod. 


No. of 

POSHOB. 


Pnr- 

conlago. 


Class II., 
„ III., 

„ iv., 

„ V.', 

n V.>, 

„ YL, 

Total, . 


• 

13,150 

13,5!)!) 

9,813 

7,808 

4,503 

5,041 


9,887 

9,808 

7,154 

5,530 

3,700 

3,955 


75-1 

72- 5 

73- 0 
75-0 
82-1 
78-4 


Class III., 

n IV., . 

« V.', 

„ v. 9 , 

„ VI., 

Total, . 


5,085 

5,081 

4,821 

3,185 

3,838 


3,787 

3,971 

3,520 

2,530 

3,214 


66 -G 
09-8 
73*0 
79-G 
83-7 


53,474 


40,099 


74*9 


23,210 


17,028 


73-8 



Extra Subjects — continued. 



Subject. 


No. of 
Sohools 
in 

whioh 

taught. 


Sth ClaHs— • 
1st fltngu. 


(5tli Class— 
2nd stago. 


6th Class. 


Total. 


No. Ex- 
amlnod. 


No. of 
Pass oh. 


No. Ex- 
ninlnod. 


No. of 
PftHBOH. 


No. Ex- 
amined. 


No. of 
Passes. 


No. Ex- 
amined. 


No. of 
Passes. 


1. Geomotry, Algebra, &c., 

2. Physical Sciences, 

3. Physical Geography, . 

4. Latin, .... 

5. Greek,. . . , 

6. French, . . 

7. Irish, . 

8. Branches, exclusive of 

Needlework, taught to 
Females only, . 


2,992 

71 
091 

19 

7 

72 
6 

1,063 


1,155 

20 

209 

4 

1 

104 

15 

3,517 


554 

20 

90 

1 

80 

8 

2,451 


3,014 

30 

031 

11 

4 

192 

11 

2,812 


1,003 

18 

811 

7 

3 
143 

4 

1,60G 


9,149 

18!) 

3,098 

G!) 

27 

403 

9 

8,482 


6,504 

158 

2,047 

54 

21 

883 

5 

2,753 


18,818 

245 

8,998 

84 

32 

759 

36 

9,811 


7,721 

196 

2,464 

62 

24 

606 

17 

6,870 



For most of these extra subjects rosults fees are paid in Primary 
Schools by the State, in Great Britain as well as in Ireland. The money 
value of the passes gained in Extras (excluding music and drawing) 
was £ 4, 1 G S 2s. • of this sum £1,921 represented the value of passes in 
and Algebra ; £203 in Latin, Greek, French, and Irish, and 
£613 10s. in Physical Geography, and £1,372 Is. in branches, exclusive 
of Needlework, for Females only. The remainder, £58 6s., was spread 
over the other subjects. 

The money value of the passes gained in Music and Drawing for the 
year was £6,825 15s. . 



Comparative View. 

45. The per-centages of passes gained in Beading, Writing, and 
Arithmetic in Ireland, as compared with England and Wales and 
with Scotland, are set forth in the following table 



Reading, . 
Writing, . 
Arithmetic, 



IntoS. England and Waloa. Scotland, 
82-9 89'2 82-3 

94V 81-9 89-3 

76-6 77-3 . 85-1 
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Proportion per cent, of the Population, Eve years old and upwards 
who could NEITHER Read nor Write, in each Province, County 
City, & 0 ., in Ireland, at the Census Periods of 1841, 1851 1861 
1871. and 1881. f * 



Provinces, Counties, Cities, 

&C. 



Per-centage of Population, 5 years old and upwards 
who could neither Read nor Write. 



PROVINCES. 

Leinster, . 

Monster, . 

Ulster, 

Connaught, 

Leinster. 
Carlow County, . 
Drogheda (Co. of the Town), 
Dublin City, . 

„ County, . 

Kildare „ 

Kilkenny City, . 

„ County, 

King’s 
Longford 
Louth 
Meath 
Queen’s 
Westmeath 
Wexford, 

Wicklow, 



Clare County, 

Cork City, . 

„ County, 
Kerry County, 
Limerick City 
„ County, 
Tipperary, „ 
Waterford City, 

„ County, 



Ulster. 

Antrim County, . 

Armagh „ . . . 

Belfast Town, 

Carrickfergus (Co. of the Town), 
Cavan County, 

Donegal 
Down „ 

Fermanagh „ 

Londonderry Co. and City, 
Monaghan County, 

Tyrone „ 

Connaught. 

Galway County (including the 
Co. of the Town), . 

Leitrim County, 

Mayo „ 

Roscommon „ 

Sligo „ 



In 1841. 


In 1851. 


In 1861. 


In 1871. 


In 1881. 


52*7 


46-8 


38-7 


33-4 


25*2 


44-0 


39-0 


31T 


27-0 




B0’6 




46-1 


39-2 








30-0 


26-4 








57T 


49-3 


37-9 


38-0 


36-1 


29-3 








43-7 


38-1 








24-9 


20-7 








29 0 


22-2 


18-8 






38-2 


29 6 


26-0 






87-8 


34-0 


30-5 








36-5 


30*4 








34-8 


29-9 






46-9 


36-7 








52-9 


45-0 


38-7 






47-5 


37-2 


32T 






38-5 


30-6 








476 


38-1 








3S-9 


33-5 


317 








834 


287 


21*7 


G3T 


59-6 


46-8 


87*9 






35-7 


S2T 


29-4 








50-7 


42*7 






64-3 


55-3 








37-6 


33-2 


29-4 






61-2 


39'6 


33-9 






467 


36-5 


30 8 






39-4 


34'6 


32-4 






66-9 . 


58-8 


50-7 


39-3 


23-8 


20-2 


18-6 






42-8 


39 T 


34T 


30-4 




21*1 


20-4 


17-3 






13-2 


11-2 


9-2 






51-5 


45-0 


35-5 


307 






57-8 


52-1 


48-5 




27-5 


24-3 


21'2 


18-8 




45-8 


38-5 


3lt> 


276 






29-5 


241 


22-3 




61-3 


42-0 


347 


30-7 




45-0 


38-2 


32-6 


29-0 


22-6 


76-6 


70'1 


62-9 


564 


45-8 


57-3 


52-0 


41-1 


32-8 




79-0 


73*7 


65-5 


574 






58-9 


47*1 


38-9 




68-7 


63-3 


53-2 


43*1 


30-9 
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Books and 
Requisites. 



School 
Farms, &c. 



Forty-ninth Report of the Commissioners [1882. 

The publication by the Census Commissioners of the statistics 
of elementary education for the year 1881, enables us to refer to 
the progress that National Education has made in Ireland since 
1871. In our Report of 1874, we dealt with this subject, and we 
prefaced our conclusions by some observations as to the age- 
five years — fixed as the initial period, when children may be 
expected to know how to read and write. We. then stated that 
“Such a standard is manifestly too exacting. In Great Britain 
no educational census of the people has ever been taken; but even 
in Continental countries where such enumerations are made, the 
expectations of statesmen havo never led them to look to five 
years of age as tho initial period for those wild should read or 
write. At five years old scarcely any of the children of the poor, 
and very few of tho children of the rich will ho found to he able 
to read or write.’ 1 

The preceding Tablo shows tho proportion perl cent, of the 
population that could neither read nor write, at tho end of each of 
the five decades closing with that of 1881. The proportion per 
cent., for all Ireland, of children five years old and upwards who 
could neither read nor write was, in 1881, 25 *2> being it reduc- 
tion in illiteracy of 8*2 as compared with, the year 1871, the 
greatest reduction attained to in any consecutive decade. We sub- 
mit that this improvement affords the most Satisfactory evidence 
of the progress of National Education within- tho last ten years; 
and further, that it is strongly corroborative of the value, as regards 
at least the branches of reading and writing, of tho system of pay- 
ment by results, of which this vast improvement is tlio outcome, 
for the system bad its beginning in Ireland in ,1871. 

The per-centaLe of illiteracy of those who wero fifteen and under 
twenty years of age — R section of the population ‘for whose 
education the National system might to a certain extent bo held 
responsible — was in — 

1861, .... 27-8 

i87i, . . • ; ; 17-r, . 

1881, .... 12-1 ' 

Books and , Requisites. 

rr ! . . . 

46. The amount received, for books, school requisites, and ap- 
paratus, sold at first cost prices to National Schools in 1882—83, was 
£31,118 9s. 5 d. The number of orders was ;22,144, and the 
average amount of each order £l 8.9. 1<2. 

47. The value of requisites and apparatus granted as Free Stock 
to National Schools in 1882-83 was £2,144 4s. 3d. The number 
of Grants was 369. 

School Farms and Gardens.. 

48. The total number of School Farms in connexion with the 
Board on the 31st December, 1882, was; 73, of which 71 were 
examined during the year, and special results fees for agriculture. 
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were granted upon the answering of the pupils. The total number 
of pupils examined in agriculture in this class of schools was 965, 
of whom 709 passed in the agricultural programme. 

We had also 19 schools having School Gardens attached, for the 
management of which, and for the agricultural knowledge displayed 
by the pupils, we granted special agricultural fees, upon the reports 
of the District Inspectors. The number of pupils examined in the 
School Gardens last year was 257, of whom 118 passed. 

As set forth in the table at page 23, there were 44,493 pupils 
examined in agriculture by the 'District Inspectors in the Ordinary 
National Schools at the Results’ examinations, of whom 21 ,135 
passed. The total number of pupils examined in agriculture during 
the year 1882 (including the pupils of Ordinary Agricultural 
Schools and School Gardens, referred to above), was accordingly 
45,715, of whom 21,962 gained passes for their proficiency in that 
branch. These figures show that a larger number of pupils were 
brought under instruction in agriculture in 1882 than in 1881. 

Teachers’ Residences. 

49. The Act for providing residences for the teachers of HOI1- Residences 
vested National Schools, passed by the Legislature in August, 1875, & cher3 
has not up to the present been so generally availed of as might he e ”' 
expected. The number of applications formally made for loans in 

1882 was 28, of which 27 were approved; and 3 grants, as 
distinct from loans, were made to build residences in connexion 
with vested Schools. 

The total number of applications since 1875 for loans was 293, 
of which 265 were favourably entertained; and the number of ap- 
plications for grants in connexion with vested schools was 62, of 
which 39 were aided. 

50. The number of free residences, throughout Ireland, provided 
without aid from the State, is 1,225. 

As the Act of 1881, “ The Leases for Schools (Ireland) Act,” 
to facilitate the granting of leases of land for the erection thereon 
of school-houses and buildings for the promotion of public education 
in Ireland, Vic. 44 & 45, c. 65 (commonly called Lord O’Hagan’s 
Act), empowers limited owners to grant land on long leases for the 
erection of school-houses and teachers’ residences, it was hoped that 
this measure would enable managers extensively to obtain sites for 
these objects. 



Teachers’ Pension Act. 

51. From a statement received from the Teachers’ Super- Pensions 
annuation Office, it appears that -the number of teachers connected ^ e r acbir s 
with the Pension Fund in the year ended the 31st December, 1882, 
was 9,427, and the amount paid in pensions was £9,552 1 7s. 9rf., 
and in gratuities, £8,139 8s. 8 d. 

Further results attained by this measure of the Legislature for the 
benefit of the Teachers will be set forth in the Appendix to this 
Beport. 
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Statistics 
for com- 
parison. 



Statistics for Ireland arranged for Comparison with 
similar Statistics for Great Britain. 

52. In 1879 the Official Statistics Committee appointed by the 
Government recommended that certain Educational Statistics 
common to the three countries, should be given each year in a 
comparable form, for England and Wales, Scotland, anil Ireland. 
The appended table gives the information for Ireland for 1882, 

53. We submit this, as our Report for the past year, to your 
Excellency, and in testimony thereof have caused our Corporate 
Seal to be hereunto affixed, this Fifth day of June, One Thousand 
Eight Hundred and Eiglity-threo. 



(Signed), 




War. Homan Newell, 
John E. Sheridan, 



Secretaries. 
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The following Statement of Account will show the Funds at 
the disposal of the Commissioners in 1882-83, and how they 
have been distributed : — 





£ 


s. d. 


The balance on 31st March, 1882 


33,887 


2 3 


Parliamentary Grant for 1882-83, • 


730,461 


0 0 


Model Scliools : — 

School Fees received from Pupils attending Model Schools, 
a portion of which (£4,3G2 10*. 9(1.) is included m the 
payments made by the Commissioners to the Teachers of 
these Schools, and the remainder (£2,084 17*. Or/.) ih 
passed to Her Majesty’s Exchequer, .... 


0,447 


14 6 


Agricultural Establishments : — 

Amount received by the Commissioners on Rales of Farm 
Produce at their Model Favips (for this kind of receipt 
credit is taken in preparing the annual estimates as a 
set off against the expenditure), 


5,856 


8 1 


Book and School Apparatus Department : — 

Amount received fox* Books and other School Requisites 
sold to National Schools, payable to Her Majesty’s 
Exchequer, exclusive of £1 3 4s. Id. returned to managers, 
Miscellaneous Receipts, payable to Her Majesty’s 
Exchequer, 


31,118 

349 


9 5 
12 3 


Private Contribution Fund : — 

Dividends on Legacies and Donations (private contri- 
butions) invested in Government Securities, 


84 


17 2 


Income Tax deductions, payable to Inland Revenue Depart- 
ment, ' 


1,159 


1 5 


Received for Requisites on account of Her Majesty’s 
Stationery Office, 


17 


2 9 


Sundry repayments of moneys duo to the account of the vote 
of previous year (1881-82), . ... 


104, 11 0 


Rates Contributions from Poor Law Guardians from the 
Union, in aid of Results FeeB to Teachers of National 
Schools, 


1 1,555 


18 2 


Stoppages from Quarterly Salaries of Teachers of one-fourth 
Premiums for Pensions, under Act 42 & 43 Vic., c. 74, 
1879, 


8,597 


5 5 


Total of Receipts, 


£829,938 


2 5 
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Expenditure during the year — continued. 



Brought forward, 

Agricultural Establishments : 

General Superintendence arid Inspection, 
Albert Training Institution, 

Model Farms and Agricultural Schools, 

Private Contribution Fund, Payments to 
Teachers from, .... 

Rates Contributions in aid of Results 
Fees, Payments to Teachers from, . 
(Including £85 12a. i)d. amount of Lapsed 
Money Orders re-issued.) 

Moieties of Rentcharge of Teachers’ Re- 
sidences repaid to Managers by Com- 
missioners, 



Book and School Apparatus Department: 
Purchase of Boohs and other requisites, 
Wages of Packers, &e., frc., 



Loss by Fraud, 



Income Tax : 

Payments to Inland Revenue Depart- 
ment of deductions for Income Tax. . 
Amount refunded on Claims, 

Payments to Her Majesty’s Stationery 
Office of amount of Sales of Account 
Books, Commissioners’ Rules, and 
Reports, &c., to Managers, 

Payments to Her Majesty's Exchequer : 
Amounts received on Sales of Books 
and other School Requisites, exclusive 
of £13 4.*. Id. returned to managers, 
Amount of unappropriated balance of 
Fees received from Model School 
Pupils, 

Amount of Miscellaneous Receipts, 
Savings on the Parliamentary Vote of 
1881-82 surrendered, 

Payment to Pensions Fund of amounts 
stopped from Quarterly Salaries of 
Teachers, under the Act 42 & 43 Vie., 
c. 74, 1879, 

Balance on 31st March. 1883, 

Total of Payments, 



669 15 1 
2,562 19 9 
6,083 13 0 



35,582 4 2 
661 19 0 



1,110 12 9 
1 13 C 



31,465 11 3 



2,005 11 5 
500 3 5 

22,649 19 0 



£ s. d. 
678,559 18 11 



9,316 7 10 
125 0 0 

11,991 19 10 



36,244 3 2 
5 19 10 



3,112 6 3 



56,621 5 1 



8,597 5 5 
26,828 6 2 



£ 829,938 2 5 
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]vf 0TE A The following Tallin allows the amount of School Ecus re- 

ceived from Pupils in tho Model ScIiooIh severally, and also the 
Expenditure on each School. Under head of Salaries and Allow- 
ances ai-o included tho amounts apportioned to Principal and 
Assistant Teachers out of the Fees paid hy tho Pupils : — 



Name of 
Moclol Soliool. 



Central, 

W est Dublin, 
Glaanovin (Village) 
Inchi core, . 

Atliy, . 

Bailicborough, 
Ballymena, . 
Belfast, 

Clonmel, 

Coleraine, . 

Cork, . 

Dunmanway, 

Enniscortky, 

Enniskillen, 

Galway, . 

Kilkenny, . 

Limerick, . 

Londonderry, 

Newry, 

Newtownards, 

Sligo, . 

Trim, . 
Waterford, . 
Ballymoney, 
Carrickfergus, 
Lurgan, 
Monaghan, . 

N ewtownstewart, 

Omagh, 

Paraonatown, 



Average 

Dally 

Attend- 

ance. 


ItoaolptH 

in 

Foes. 


Expenditure (Inn 

Salaried and 
Allowances. 


titling a portion 

General 

Expenditure. 


>r School Foes). 
Total. 




£ s. 


l. 


£ K. 


tl. 


£ 


s 


<1. 


£ H. (1. 


1,570 


1,465 4 


2 


5,253 9 


6 


163 


7 


11 


5,416 17 2 


335 


190 9 


9 


1,210 11 


7 


63 


0 


0 


1,201 11 7 


90 


39 (i 


9 


300 l 


3 


41 


3 


2 


311 14 5 


371 


170 8 


0 


916 U 


11 


23 


2 


2 


940 7 1 


90 


75 8 


9 


411 4 


5 


49 


II 


5 


46o 12 10 


270 


117 0 


2 


1,151 12 


o 


50 


0 


5 


1,209 12 7 


245 


144 2 


2 


1190 7 


4 


73 


II 


4 


‘171 15 0 


1,096 


672 5 


o 


4,138 5 


7 


361 


7 


5 


4,499 13 0 


1G5 


144 10 


2 


776 14 


5 


53 


2 


0 


029 16 5 


184 


160 13 


1 


856 2 


10 


(ill 


1 


4 


924 4 2 


400 


444 11 


II 


1,605 1 


II 


226 


7 


1 


1,831 0 9 


287 


120 5 


5 


1,141 5 


4 


40 


16 


11) 


1,190 2 2 


103 


90 18 


9 


400 0 


;i 


71 


l(i 


5 


479 16 0 


176 


157 6 


7 


704 9 


6 


145 


19 


3 


850 0 9 


116’ 


106 9 


7 


554 14 


.') 


67 


1 


2 


621 15 11 


109 


72 2 


2 


463 1 


2 


90 


4 


1 


561 5 (i 


235 


197 18 


4 


1,060 0 


9 


111 


6 


11 


1,149 16 8 


311 


240 4 


2 


1,429 9 


2 


170 


2 


1$ 


1,599 11 10 


270 


206 17 


5 


1,325 10 


1 


69 


o 


11 


1,394 13 0 


335 


175 4 


3 


1,403 7 


II 


121 


14 


2 


1,525 1 10 


176 


144 1 


4 


034 2 


0 


121 


17 


5 


956 0 0 


116 


84 10 


7 


560 0 


4 


54 


11 


9 


622 9 1 


143 


130 0 


0 


645 10 


3 


132 


111 


7 


770 16 10 


218 


147 0 


9 


703 13 


3 


(ill 


5 


0 


1151 IB 11 


247 


170 5 


8 


007 7 


1 


74 13 


6 


0112 0 7 


318 


103 11 


5 


1,033 14 


0 


40 


12 


0 


1,002 6 0 


222 


146 12 


0 


740 12 


7 


61 


11 


1 


002 3 0 


153 


95 1 


10 


426 a 


4 


36 


4 


5 


462 10 9 


320 


221 4 


1 


1,200 6 


10 


65 


11 


0 


1,266 17 10 


103 


117 11 


6 


350 4 


2 


36 


6 


10 


394 11 0 


8,782 


6,447 14 


6 


33,422 10 


9 


2,756 


1 


11 


36,179 0 0 


( An - 


ount paid to 1 


eachera, 


£4. 


162 16 


9 


) 




’ \ Balance passed to Exchequer, 


2,004 17 


9 


l 








Net Coat, 










29,731 6 2 
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Note B. — The Receipts for Sales of Farm Produce, <fcc., at each of the 
two Model Farms under the management of the Board, and the 
Expenditure thereon in 1882-83, were as follows : — 



Name of Farm. 


Receipts for 
Sale of Farm 
Produoe. 


Expenditure on Farms, and Training of Students, j 


Working 
Expenses 
of Farm, 
Live Stock, &c. 


Maintenance of 
Agricultural 
Students, and 
Salaries of Agri- 
culturists, &c. 


Total Cost of 
Farms and 
Training 
Institutions. 




£ s. d. 


£ S. d. 


£ s. d. 


£ s. d. 


Albert, .... 


4,686 16 2 


3,621 2 8 


2,562 19 9 


6,184 2 5 


Munster, .... 


1,168 11 It 


1,411 3 9 


409 17 10 


1,821 1 7 




o,855 8 1 


5,032 6 5 


2,972 17 7 


8,005 4 0 


Deduct Farm Expenses, . 


5,032 6 5 


Deduct Far 


m Receipts, 


5,855 8 1 






Net Cost, Farms and Insti- 




Excess of Farm Receipts, 


823 1 8 


tutions, . 




2,149 15 11 
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APPENDICES 

TO THE 

FORTY-NINTH REPORT 

OF 

COMMISSIONERS OF NATIONAL EDUCATION IN IRELAND. 

(1882.) 



APPENDIX A. 

Inspectors of Irish National Schools. 

National School Districts andInspeotors in charge, 31stMaroh,18S3. 



Head Inspectors. 



Nrno. 


Post Town. 


Districts in Charge. 


Patterson, James, . 
Fitzgerald, Michael, a.b,, 
Molloy, John, . 
MacSheohy, Brian, LL.i)., 
M‘Ca!lum, J„ a.m., . 
Seymour, M. S., a. M., 




Dublin, . 
Dublin, . 
Londonderry, 
Cork, 

Belfast, , 

Grill way, 


38, 40, 41, 43, 44, 46, 47, 49, 50, 53. 
19, 22, 24, 25, 27, 28, 29, 30, 33, 37. 
1,2, 3, 5, 6, 7, 7a, 13, 14,15, 31. 
39,48, 52, 54, 55, 56, 57, 58, 59,60, 61 . 
4, 8,8a, 9, 10, 11,16, 17,18,23. 
12,20,21, 26.32,34,35,86,42,45, 51. 



District Inspectors. 



O'J 


Oflicial 

Controa. 


Inspectors in Chargo. 


No of 
District. 


Official 

Contras. 


Inspectors in Charge. 


1 


Letterkenny, . 


MacNamava, J. C., 


32 


Tuam, 


Hogan, J. F. 


2 


Londonderry, . 


B.A. 

Bole, W., A.M. 
Stronge, S.E., a.m. 


33 

34 


Mullingar, 
Galway, . 


Dewar, E. P., m.a. 
Downing, E. 


3 


Coleraine, 


35 


Ballinasloe, 


Barrett, J., a.b. 


4 


Ballymena, 


Starrit, S. 


36 


Parsonstown, . 


Purser, A. 


5 


Donegal, 


M'Clintock, W. J., 


37 


Dublin, North, 


O’Carroll, F. F. 


G 


Strabane, 


M.A. 

Nicholls, W. 


38 


No. 2. 

Dublin, South, 


Newell, W. O’Brien, 


7 

7a 


Magher.i, 


Steede, J., I.L.D. 
MacMillan, W. 


39 


No. 1. 
LiBtowel, 


A.M., C.E. 
Bateman, G. 


8 


Belfast, North, 


Moran, J., ll.d. 


40 


Dublin, S.,No.2, 
Portarlington, . 


Brown S-, LL.D. 


8a 


Carrickfergus, . 


Oshorne, A. T. 


41 


O’Hara, T., A.M. 


9 




Gordon, J., a.m. 


42 


Gort, 


Cox, H. 


10 


Newtownards, . 


Skeiiington, J. B. 


43 


(Thurles, Temple- 


Eardley, F. 


11 

12 


Lurgan, . 
Sligo, . . 

Enniskillen, . 


Brown, James, A.M. 
Roan tree, D. J. 


44 


more pro tem, 
Athy, 

Ennis, 


Macdonnell, J. 


13 


Hynes, J. J,, A.M. 


45 


Browne, W. J,,m.a. 


14 


Omagh, . 


Alexander, T. J. 


46 


Tipperary, 


Cowley, A. S., a.b., 


15 

16 


Dungannon, 
Armagh, . 


Hamilton, A., A.M. 
Wingfield, E. J. M. 


47 


Kilkenny, 


Lond. 

Keenan, M., A.B. 


17 


Downpatrick, . 


A.B. 

Healy, W. 


48 

49 


Youghal, 

Waterford, 


Weir, W. M., A.B. 
Molony, M. 


18 


Monaghan, 


Sullivan, M. 


50 


Enniscorthy, . 


Macaulay, P. T. 


19 


Newry, . 


MacOreanor, E. 


51 


Limerick, 


O’Donoglme, J. J., 


20 

21 


Ballmn, . 
Ballaghaderreen 


IIeaden,W. P., A.B. 
Mullally, M., a.m. 


52 


Rathkeale, Co. 


A.M. 

Loughnan, J. M. 


22 

23 


Boyle, 


M'Kell, R. C., m.a. 
Browne, W. B. 


53 


Limerick. 

Clonmel, 


Dugan, C. W.,a.m. 


24 


Bailieborough, . 


Worsley, H., M.A. 


54 


Tralee, . 


Connelly, W. W. b. a. 








55 


Millstreet, 


Shannon, P. 


26 




M'Elwaine, A. J.M.A. 


56 


Mallow, , 


Rodgers, J. W. A.M. 
Macnamara, T. 


27 




Bamford, W., B.A. 


57 


Killamey, 


28 


Longford, 


Donovan, H. A., a.m. 


58 


Bautry, . 


Beatty, H. M., b.a. 


29 


Connellan, P. 


59 


Dunmanway, . 


Pedlow, W., a.b. 






O’Galligau, G. R. 


60 


Cork, 


Browne, John. 


31 


No. 1. 

Ballinamore, . 


Warner, J. M C K., 
a.b. ( pro tem.) 


61 


BBndon, . 


Rodgers, H. W. M. 
LL.D. 



Ji 
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Appendix A. 

List of 
Inspectors 

of National j n9 p n otorH not yot in 
Scliools. oh nr go of Districts. 

Smith, C. 

O’ Council, J. A. 



AGHICULTUUAL SUPKltlNTBN DENT, 
Thomas Carroll, Kaq. 



InHpooturH' AiislHtnntH. 

ItobortHim, William, . 
Clmmmts, William T., 
Allman, Samuel, 
O’Sullivan, Michael, . 
Lehnuu, Daniel, . 
Buvlloy, William, 



Station. 

. Belfast. 

. Limerick, 

. Cork. 

. Dublin. 

. Londonderry. 
. Dublin. 



APPENDIX B. 

General Reports on tho State of tho Schools, for the 
year 1 H 82 . 



The Commmoim desire it to be distinctly nnderstmid. thnl (hey do mil hold 
themselves responsible, for the opinions expressed in these Reports, nor do they fed 
called upon to adopt inly suggestions they may contain. 

AjiiiendUcB, 



Professors’ REPORT of the PROFESSORS Oil tllO CENTRAL MODEL SCHOOLS 
Central on and on the Training Department, for tho your 1882. 

Schools and Training Department, March, 1883. 

Depart? Gentlemen, — Wo bog to submit our report upon tho Commissioners’ 

ment. Training Collogo and tho Central Model Schools lor tho year 1882. 



The Training College. 

Tho Commissioners’ Normal Collogo for tho training of touchers and 
of young persons who intend to become teachers comprises the following 
departments : — 

(1.) Two domestic establishments — one for main students in North 
Great George’s-streot, and one for female students in Talbot-strcct— -in 
which the students aro boarded and lodged during their course of train- 
ing. These establishments contain spacious dormitories, dining-rooms, 
study-rooms, &c., and each has an o Hi cion t staff of o Ulcers who aro under 
the immediate supervision of tho professors. Tho Tal bob-street house 
opens into the Marlborough-stroet grounds, and that in Goorgo’s-stroct 
is distant about five minutes’ walk. 

(2.) The training establishment, which is on the Marlborough-stroet 
grounds. Here the students receive lectures ou tho several subjects of 
the teachers’ programme, and on the science of education. 

(3.) The Central Model Schools, which are also in M.arlborough- 
street. They consist of three principal schools for boys, girls, and 
infants respectively, and seven smaller scliools of various sizes and 
organized on different systems. Tho students in rotation spend cortnm 
hours ever) day for about a month at a time in each of those schools, 
and are thus afforded an opportunity of becoming practically acquainted 
with the working of schools having a varying number of pupils and 
different teaching staffs. 

Candidates for admission to tho training establishment aro required 
to pass an examination in the subjects proscribed for the third class of 
national teachers. Male candidates must be over 17 years and females 
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over 16 years of age. The candidates may be teachers, pupil teachers, Appendix B. 
monitors, or pupils of national schools, or others who intend to become p r0 f es30rs ’ 
teachers of national schools. The students on being admitted into the Report on 
training college are required to enter into an engagement to complete Central 
their course of training and to adopt the profession of teaching. When Schools and 
the teacher of a national school enters the normal establishment and Training 
does not resign his school, the local manager must provide a substitute De P art " 
to conduct the school during the absence of the teacher, who has to pay ment ' 
the salary of the substitute. The students in training are boarded and 
lodged free of expense in the domestic establishments, and the travelling 
expenses to and from Dublin of those who are teachers of schools are 
paid by the Commissioners. 

The students are of three classes- — the general, the special, and the 
extern class. The general or ordinary class comprises the great body of 
the students. They enter for a year’s course of training, which period 
includes the vacations. The special class consists of 12 male and 12 
female students selected by the professors from the preceding general 
class. These may remain for another year’s course of a more extended 
character, but they are allowed to leave at any time on receiving ap- 
pointments to schools. The extern class consists of a limited n um ber 
of persons who wish to become national teachers, and who are permitted 
to attend without charge the lectures and the examinations for classifi- 
cation. These students do not reside in the establishment, and they 
have to provide their own board and lodging. 

In addition to the foregoing, teachers not connected with the Board 
may obtain permission to attend the lectures and the Model Schools 
without any charge. These are styled “auditors.” They are not sub- 
jected to any examination, and are not regarded as belonging to the 
classes of students in training. 

Careful arrangements are made for the separate religious instruction 
and devotions of the students. After roll call every morning, and 
before retiring to rest at night, the students of different denominations 
Gn g a S e hi their devotional exercises in separate rooms provided for the 
purpose. On Tuesdays from ten till twelve o’clock, and on other week 
days from ten till half-past ten o’clock, the students take part in 
separate religious instruction. And on Sundays they attend their 
several churches under the charge of officers of the establishment. 

The Session of 18S1-2 began in September, 1381, and ended in duly, 

1882, when vacation commenced. The Session of 1882-3 began in 
September, 1882. The total number of students who entered the 
normal establishment for the present course of training is 213. Of 
these 177 belong to the general class — SG being males and 91 females ; 

4 females form the extern class \ and 18 males and 14 females have 
been called up to the special class — 8 students in addition to the usual 
number of 24 having been summoned to supply the places of those who 
obtained appointments. 

Of the 177 students who form the general class, 33 (23 males and 10 
females) were principal teachers of national schools • 32 (15 males and 
17 females) were assistant teachers ; 16 (15 males and 1 female) were 
pupil teachers ; 60 (IS males and 42 females) were monitors; and 36 
(15 males and 21 females) were pupils. 

Of the students who entered for the present training session, 114 had 
already been classed as teachers under the National Board. Of these 11 
“were in the first division of second class, 25 in the second division, of 
second class, 55 in the first division of third class, and 23 in the second 
division of third class. 63 of the students had not been classed. 

B 2 
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Appendix B. 

Profesaovu’ 
Report on 
Central 
Model 
Schools and 
Training 
Depart- 
ment, 



Appendices to Forty-ninth Report of Commissioners [1882, 

At the ckfco of entering nf tlio 80 nuilo ntudonts LG woro under 18 
years of ago, G1 wo botwoon 18 and 20 years, 5 worn between 25 and 
35 years, and 4- wore 35 and above. 

Of tlio 91 female students 8 were under 17 yearn, 13 between 17 and 
18 years, G3 between 18 and 25 years, ami 7 between 25 and 29 yours. 
Tho average age of tlio male students was 21*0, and ot the females 

The religious denomination of tlio students of tlio general class, 1882-3, 
is as follows -Roman Catholics, 7f> (47 males and 28 females); 
members of tlie late Established Church, 54 (17 males and 37 females) ; 
Presbytorians, 40 (18 males and 22 females) ; and other Christian 
denominations, 8 (4 males and 4- females). 

Tho management of the Training College is placed m the hands of 
four professors, who givo lectures to the students upon tho subjocts of 
tlie programme for examination, and who have the immediate supervision 
of the studonts at all times. Tho professors are also the inspectors and 
examiners of tho Central M.odol Hohools. Tho professors are aided by 
four training assistants— two males and two females— • who givo instruc- 
tion in the practico of touching, take charge of tho students whilo pro- 
ceeding to the lecture rooms and to the schools, and superintend them 
while at study. Teachers for special subjects attend at stated hours; 
and the teachers of the Central Mbdol Schools give instruction in school 
method and management. 

Tlie subjects upon which the professors lecture, are:— English literature, 
English language and grammar, English composition, science of education, 
geography, book-keeping, arithmetic, algebra, geometry, trigonometry, 
mechanical and experimental physics. i „ . 

To a selected number of the students Greek, Latin, and trench are 
taught. A. classical mastor attends for l) hours in tho week, and a J) rencli 
master for 12 hours, to give this instruction. 

Singing and drawing are taught to all tlio studonts, oxcopt to a few 
who show no aptitude for learning thorn, and for tboso subjects there are 
also special masters. , 

Tlie use of the harmonium is taught to tho whole of the female special 
class and to a selected number of tlio general class. Tlio instruction is 
given by a special teacher. 

On Tuesdays and Saturdays tho male studonts proceed to tlio Com- 
missioners’ Model farm at Glasnovin, where they receive instruction m 
agriculture, horticulture, and land surveying. 

The female studentB receive instruction in needlework from a special 
mistress who instructs in plain sowing, knitting, fancy work, cutting out 
and making articles of dress, and in the use of tlio sowing machine. Each 
student is also required to select tho materials for a dross towards tlio pur- 
chase of which the Commissioners givo a portion of tho price. The student 
cuts it out and makes it up for herself under tho direction of tho teacher. 

From the assistant matron tho female studonts receive instruction m 
cookery. In the cottage kitolien — supplied with much tlie same appli- 
ances as may be found in a cottage in the country — a number of tlie 
students work in turn at the cooking of simple dishos under the assistant 
matron’s superintendence. 

From the matron and her assistant they receive instruction in house- 
hold duties. They are called upon in turn to keep the dormitories neatly 
arranged, to prepare breakfast and tea, and to cloan and keep in order 
the articles required for the table. In the laundry they learn to wash 
and make up small articles of wearing apparel belonging to themselves, 
such as collars, cuffs, handkerchiefs, &c. 
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In our lectures on the several literary and scientific subjects we Appendix B. 
constantly aim at making the instruction truly educational. We strive p ro f eagori ’ 
to excite the interest of the students for the subjects under consideration, Report on 
to draw forth and develop their thinking powers, and to put them in a ^ 1 e 0 ° t e r 1 al 
position for carrying on their studies by themselves after they leave the Schools and 
college. Training 

Owing to the fact that the majority of our students are older than ^®P art " 
those admitted to most training colleges, that many of them have had 
charge of schools before coming up to be trained, and tiiat most of them 
are very fairly acquainted with the elementary portions of the literary 
and scientific subjects of the programme before entering, we are enabled 
to push on more rapidly — with our senior division at least — than we 
could attempt with younger and less advanced students ; so that in the 
year we go through much about the same coui-se which in other training 
colleges is spread over two years. 

In the lecture rooms the students receive a course of lectures on the 
science of teaching and school method, and examination papers upon 
these subjects are set to every candidate both throughout the session and at 
the termination of the course of training. In the practical portion of the 
students’ work in teaching, we have recently made some changes and 
we think improvements. The practical instruction in teaching is now 
arranged as follows : — 

(1.) Model Lessons . — These are lessons given to classes of school 
pupils, under the superintendence of the professors, by the training as- 
sistants and the teachers of the model schools, in presence of a number 
of the students in training, who are required to take notes of these les- 
sons, and submit them for inspection. These exercises are continued 
throughout the whole course, and thus the students have frequent op- • 
portunities of listening to lessons on the various school subjects given 
by skilled instructors, and of becoming acquainted with the manner 
adopted by a good teacher, the methods he employs to keep up the at- 
tention of his class, and the way in which he brings the subject under 
instruction before his pupils. 

(2.) Criticism Lessons . — These are conducted in all cases by the Pro- 
fessors, each holding two of these lessons per week. fn a criticism 
lesson a student is called upon to give a lesson lasting twenty minutes to 
a class of pupils in the presence of his fellow-students. He has had 
several days’ notice given him to prepare the subject, and to draw up 
notes of the lesson, which are handed to the professor when the student 
begins his instructions, but which are not referred to by him while 
teaching. During the lesson the .students write down in their note- 
books their opinions of the teacher’s manner, language, power of keeping 
up the attention of his class, method of treating his subject, &c. When 
the lesson is finished the pupils are dismissed, and the students are called 
upon in turn to read their criticisms. The professor finally reviews these 
remarks, and gives his own criticism upon the lesson. One-fourth of 
the whole number of students is present at each criticism lesson. Each 
student has to give at least two such lessons during the course, and he 
has frequent opportunities of joining in the criticisms upon lessons given 
by other students. 

We consider these criticism lessons an educational agency of high 
value. The student who gives the lesson has to make special prepara- 
tion, and is called upon to make a formal display of liis powers as a 
teacher. The students who are listening have to exercise their judg- 
ment throughout the lesson, and to give expression to their opinions 
upon it. Examples of good and of bad teaching come frequently under 
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their notice, and both are of use to the students when they are called 
upon to form a judgment of the teaching, and to award either praise or 
blame. Tims, besides the training in teaching, tlio students are led to 
cultivate the power of giving expression rapidly and in correct language 
to their opinions, and to express their thoughts with ease aud freedom 
before an audience. The exercise forms an attractive feature of our 
training course, and one in which tlio students take great interest. 

(3.) Training Lessons . — These are ordinary school lessons given by 
the students themselves in the practising schools under the superin- 
tendence of the head teacher of tlio school and the training assistants. 
Any defects in the teaching of the student are noted and afterwards 
pointed out to him. Occasionally, also, the toucher or the training 
assistant takes charge of the class, and teaches for a few minutes in the 
presence of tlio student At the end of the course all the head teachers 
are required to furnish in detail tlioir judgments of each student’s capa- 
bilities as a teacher. _ . 

The practising schools are of different sizes, and organized in different 
ways. The students visit those in rotation, and thus become practically 
acquainted with the organization and working of different kinds of 
schools. ... 

Owing to the number and size of the schools attached to our training 
college we are enabled to give our students a very thorough training in 
what is, perhaps, the most important portion of tlio course practical 
teaching. In this respect we are placed in a more favourable position 
than those training colleges which have only ono school — usually an 
ordinary elementary one — connected with each of them for training pur- 
poses. In this school about five or six students only at a time spend a 
six weeks’ period of practice in teaching ; and this is tlio whole amount 
of school work clone by a student during his two years’ course. We are 
able to turn into our schools 80 or 00 students at a time, and this prac- 
tical work in teaching is continued throughout our year’s course of 
training. 

For the purpose of carrying out these arrangements, tlio male students 
and the females- — who are always separate at lectures and in tlio schools 
— are each arranged for lectures into two divisions, a senior and a junior 
respectively ; and for school work these are again subdivided into two. 
While the senior division is at lectures, the junior is ongagccl in teaching, 
half being at model and training lessons, and tlie other half at criticism 
lessons j and, while the junior division is at lectures, a similar arrange- 
ment is made with the senior division. Tlio alternations also are so 
made that each division has an opportunity of seeing the work in the 
schools during both the morning and the afternoon hours. 

The students spend from 9 to 4 o’clock every day at lectures or school 
work, except on Saturday when the business finishes at half-past 12 
o’clock for the female students, and at 2 o’clock for the males, and 
on Tuesday when the hours from 10 to 12 o’clock are devoted to the re- 
ligious instruction of the students and the pupils of the Conti*al Model 
Schools. On Wednesday, if the day be fine, the female students are 
allowed a walk from 1 o’clock till dinner time. For an hour every 
morning in winter, and for on hour and a half in summer before break- 
fast, and in the evenings from half-past five to half-past eight (with a 
quarter of an hour’s intermission) the students are at study under the 
superintendence of the training assistants. 

Examinations are held by us frequently throughout the course to test 
the progress made by the students, and at the end of their period of 
training final examinations are held, upon the results of which and of 
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the tests we have been previously able to apply the students are awarded Ap pmKx ii. 
their class certificates as teachers under the National Board. These p ro f ess ora’ 
final examinations are precisely the same, and conducted under the same Report on 
provisions and by the same examiners, as those held on the same days 
at the local centres throughout Ireland for the classification of National Schools and 
Teachers. In the case of male candidates these examinations last for Training 
four days, and for female three days. ment. rt " 

At the final examinations which were held in July, 1882, at the close 
of our last training session, 161 students (70 males and 91 females), 
who had completed their course of training, presented themselves. Of 
the 70 male candidates 1 was placed in the first division of first class, 5 
in the second division of first class, 27 in the first division of second class, 

11 in the second division of second class, 17 in the first division of third 
class, 4 in the second division of third class, and 5 failed in obtaining 
any classification. 

Of the 91 females 18 were placed in the second division of first class, 

25 in the first division of second class, 13 in the second division of second 
class, 22 in the first division of third class, 8 in the second division of 
third class, and 5 failed in obtaining classification. 

1 6 students (9 males and 7 females) left the establishment, owing to 
various causes, before the final examinations, and were returned by us 
as “ not trained.” 

One hundred and twenty-four students (55 males and 69 females) 
received certificates for drawing ; 79 students (31 males and 48 females) 
received certificates for singing ; and 57 female students were registered 
as able to play the harmonium. 

As in former reports, we are able to speak in the highest terms of the 
students’ general conduct. Eager to learn, they are most attentive at 
lectures, and are always found willing and industrious at their school 
work, their studies, and the preparation of their lessons and exercises. 

They are at all times amenable to the discipline of tne establishment, 
and although occasionally we have to inflict fines or to administer repri- 
mands these are as a rule for very minor offences. 

We are happy also to be able as usual to state that although our 
students are of different religious denominations, no sectarian or political 
strifes arise among them. No dispute proceeding from this cause, even 
of the slightest character, has come under our notice. 

The Central Model Schools. 

The Central Model Schools consist of three principal schools for boys, 
girls, and infants respectively, and seven smaller schools of various sizes, 
four of -which are for boys and three for girls. 

The principal boys’ school has a teaching staff consisting of 1 principal 
teacher, 4 assistants, 2 pupil teachers, and 18 monitors. The main 
schoolroom is 80 feet by 50 feet, and there are in addition 5 classrooms. 

The average daily attendance of pupils for the year 1882 was 414. 

The principal girls’ school has 1 principal teacher, 8 assistant teachers 
(including a drawing mistress, a singing mistress, and a workmistress), 2 
pupil teachers, and 20 monitors. The main schoolroom is 61 feet by 
51 feet, and there are 2 classrooms. The average daily attendance for 
1882 was 372. 

The infants’ school has 1 principal, 2 assistant teachers, 2 pupil 
teachers, and 15 monitors. The main schoolroom is 46 feet by 30 feet, and 
there are four classrooms. The average daily attendance for 1882 was 202. 

• The smaller schools have average attendances varying from 43 to 99. 
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AypcndixB. i n tlio smallest of thorn the teaching staff consists of 1 principal and 
ProfoisorB* 2 monitors, and in tlio largest of 1 principal, 2 assistants, and 3 monitors. 
Report °n These schools aro organized on different systems ; and in size of rooms 
Model average attendance of pupils, and number of teachers each of them repre^ 
Schools and sents very fairly a class of tho ordinary national schools throughout tlio 
Training country. ° 

meStf' < - )n tlie roll . s oi ‘ a11 tlio schools there wore 3,047 individual pupils who 
attended during some part of tlio year 1882. Tho average number of 
pupils on the rolls of all tho schools for the year 1882 was 2,010. The 
average daily attendance was 1,487. 

Tlio religious denomination of the pupils on tho rolls of all the schools 
on the 31st December, 1882, was as follows ; — Homan Catholics 1,100 • 
members of the late Established Church 032 ; Presbyterians 122 : other 
denominations 62. 

The different religious denominations receive separate religious in- 
struction on Tuesday from 10 to 12 o’clock, and on tho other days of 
tho week from 10 to half-past 10 o’clock. This instruction is given to 
the Protestant children, by the clorgymon and teachers of their own de- 
nomination, and to the Homan Catholic children by the Homan Catliolio 
teachers of the schools. 

The secular instruction, which all denominations attend together, lasts 
from 104 to 3 o'clock, on overy day except Tuesday and Saturday. On 
Tuesday the secular instruction lasts from 9£ to 10 o’clock, and from 12 
to a quarter past 3 o’clock, and on Saturday from 10 to half-past 12 
•* ii i to tho regular work of the school, a morning class 

is held every day from a quarter past 9 till ten minutes to 10 o’clock, and 
althougn attendance at tlio class is quite optional with the pupils, most 
of them come to it regularly, and engage in (.lie work with great energy. 

All the pupils pay school fees, with the exception of the monitors, who 
are free. The rates of payment are £1, 10*., 5*., 2*. 6t£, and Is. Id. 
per quarter ; and 3d. por week in tho case of the children of soldiers. 

required from. the pupils are regulated according to tlio means 
of their parents. Pupils whose parents aro well off are called upon to 
pay the higher rates ; but scrupulous care is taken in the case of the 
poorer children that the fees required from them shall be such as their 
parents can easily pay. Thus none, not oven the poorest, are debarred 
from the excellent education afforded by these schools. 

Of the pupils on the rolls at the end of 1882, 14 were registered at £1 
per quarter, 176 at 10*. per quarter, 487 at 5s. por quarter, 777 at 2*. 6d. 
per quarter, 281 at 1*. Id. por quarter, 12 at 3 d. per week, and 69 
monitors were free. 

.Thetotal amount of school fees received during tho year 1882 was 
Is, 11 d. 

These schools afford to the children of all classes and of all denomina- 
tions a thoroughly sound elementary education. The chief attention of 
teachers and pupils is devoted to the elementary subjects— reading, 
spelling, writing, and arithmetic. In addition to these, grammar, 
geography, and needlework (in the girls’ schools), are taught to the 
junior classes, and to the higher classes— English grammar and compo- 
Sition, mathematical and physical geography, boob -keeping, advanced 
arithmetic,, algebra geometry, and needlework in the girls’ schools. 
Vocal music is taught by special teachers to all the pupils, and drawing 
to all. classes above the third. A Trench master attends every day to 
give instruction to all who wish to join his class, and who are willing to 
pay 5s. a. quarter in addition to their ordinary school: fees-. Latin and 
• are taught in the same way by a special teacher, who- is paid 1.0*. 
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a quarter by the pupils who join his class. The piano is taught to gills 
who pay 10s. a quarter to the teacher who gives the instruction. 

A class in connection with the Science aucl Art Department is taught 
out of school hours by the head master of the principal boys’ school. The 
pupils of this class have for many years past been very successful at the 
May examinations held by the Department. 

The sound character of the instruction given in the Central Model 
Schools is proved by the success of the pupils in after life. Many of the 
senior boys have been given posts in business houses, and have in 
numerous instances risen to very good positions ; many have won in open 
competition appointments in the Civil Service, and have almost in- 
variably proved themselves capable and faithful servants of the Crown • 
many have entered the Board’s service as teachers ; and others have 
joined the learned professions. 

At_ the annual examination of the schools held in May, 1882 we 
examined 1,826 pupils. In reading 96 per cent, of those examined 
passed, in spelling 91 per cent., in writing 97 per cent., and in arith- 
metic per cent. Of these passes, 83 per cent, of those in reading, 82 
per cent, of those m spelling, 71 per cent, of those in writing, and 70 
per cent, of those in arithmetic were passes with credit. 

The total amount of results’ fees earned by the schools during the year 
Io62was£5/9 14s. 4cZ. 

These results show that the work done in the schools is sound and 
good The attention given to advanced subjects has not injured the 
teaching m the elementary subjects— indeed it is doubtful that better 
results m these subjects would have been produced bad the pupils given 
their whole attention to them exclusively, to the neglect of the more 
advanced subjects. 

Since our last report the infants’ school has been organised on the 
Kindergarten system, and has been fully supplied with the “ gifts ” 
desks, and otherapparatus required-to carry out the methods of Froebel 
Under the charge of the present head mistress, this school presents at 
ail times a most attractive scene, more especially when the little ones are 
engaged m the Kindergarten exercises, which are evidently a source of 
enjoyment to them, and which at the same time are so thoroughly cal- 
culated to draw forth their mental powers, to cultivate their taste, and 
to form habits of observation, of order, and of ready obedience. 

Ihe students in training visit all these schools in rotation, spending 
about a month at a tune m each. They have thus an opportunity of 
beaming practically acquainted with different systems of organization, 
aud, in the smaUer schools, they take part in the different methods of 
working applicable to ordinary National schools ; so that when they 
are called upon to take charge of schools of their own, they are able to 

tyL^e^'elpkJ. ^ *^ t#d to “ ^es in which 

Besides the exercise in practical teaching afforded to the students in 

7 R Iltl ' al 'i I f 0de i 1 Sdlools S 1 ™ a preparatory training to a 
jrnuoi staff of 76 pupil teachers and paid monitors. The pupil teachers 
are appointed at the minimum age of 16, and serve for 2 years ; moni- 

abmt liMf the^Tl « 6 ° f !?’ Se V™ for 5 y ear3 ' The3e teach for 
bout halt the school tune, and receive instruction for the other half 

schtd T 6° h01 ?’ artisa ™ Mid others who cannot attend 

nS! ; ? held duim S ae months beginning 1st 

of ae w a “v 6 f ® ? w Mar °v ' ^ S0h001 “ eveiLvs 

of the week, from half-past 7 to half-past 9 o’clock. During the 

session winch ended on 31st March 1882, the total number of indiridual 
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Appendices to Pmiy-ninlh Import oj Umiuumiimeni [1SS2. 

pupils wlio mturcil tlm m'oiiiiij; Ni'liuul was SfiS, ami Mm avimyo attoud- 
mice Wits 1)7 *r>. . 

Of the pii}>ilH on Um rolls of tlm Kvrming Srltool during Mm session 
1S81-2 lOH won*. Roman UnflmlioH, 71) Avon 1 members of 1.1m Into 
Established Olmroli, 7 worn .lYosbytomiaiw, and 1 brlougud to another 
daiiomi nation. 

Tho ratoH of payment worn an follow:;: 17 paid 1 ()a ; 32, 7#. (id. ; 

49, f).s. ; and 28, 2#. (id, per c] narter ; and 18 paid Uw. ; 20 paid 12#. j 
48 * 8#. ; and 30, 4#. for tlm whole*, mission. 

Thu total amount of school loon roooivod for tlm session was £'.)() •!#. 

Tho results loos oarnod at tlm examination held at tho oloso of the 
session amountod to £9 10#. 

It will 1«) soon that tho work doim by tin* Oentral Model Schools is 
of a vory varied and very important character. They oiler a superior 
education to all classes of tho community — to tlm poor aiul to the. rich, 
to infants, youths, and adults; they give a diroot preparatory training 
to a largo number of monitors, many of whom enter the service of the 
Board as toaolmrs ; and thoy alford tho moans of a thorough training in 
practical teaching and school management to a large number of students, 
and thus form an essential, portion' of tho ( lommissioners’ Training Ool- 
loge. 

We arc, gentlemen, your obedient servants, 



Tho Secretaries, 

Education Ollice, Marlborough-stroot. 



I). O’Mui.IjI van, 

,) . UoltHK.TT, 
l>. W. ,lnv<% ( 
, 1 . ,). DoilHKTY, ) 



lYnfi 
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Mr. Bole, a.m. 

Londonderry, February, 1883. 

Gentlemen, — J ltavo the honour to furnish, for the information ol tlio 
Commissioners, my general report oil tho state of the schools under lay 
superintendence. 

The district of which I havo charge is the same in extent as when I 
furnished my last general report, and lias romaiuod unchanged in area 
since I was appointed to it more than ton years ago. .1 1 is pretty equally 
divided between the counties of Donegal and Londonderry. Tho Donegal 
portion of tho district includes the barony of Inishowon, a tract tho 
greater portion of which is remote, bleak, and poverty stricken, and in 
which the progress of education is impeded by diilieultios which do not 
exist in more favoured localities. For a considerable period there has 
not been a year which was not attended by special drawbacks. The 
most serious of these was a succession of epidemics, which in many cases 
caused schools to be closed, and for long periods interfered with tho 
attendance of tho pupils. There have also boon unusually stormy 
winters, the weather being often such as to prevent the possibility of 
many of the pupils attending. Over a considerable portion of tlio 
district there has been an additional olement of drawback in the pre- 
valence of tho social unrest which has pervaded many parts of tlio 
country; there have been in numerous localities extensive evictions, 
the minds of the people have been unsettled, and wliilo at tho best of 
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times there, has been in such places but little disposition to take the 
utmost possible advantage of the means of education within their reach, 
the carelessness on this subject has been intensified, and attendance 
rendered more fitful and fluctuating than usual. In the Londonderry 
portion of the district containing the prosperous and extending city of 
Londonderry, there is a more well-to-do population, and as might be 
expected there is also a better class of schools and of teachers, this result 
being in many cases aided by the donations given by the Irish Society, 
and by such of the London Companies as own estates in the district, as 
well as . by several private landlords. The attendance at the National 
schools in the city of Londonderry for the past year was 2,116. These 
schools are working admirably, are very well attended, and giving great 
satisfaction. I regret that the school accommodation in the city has 
failed to keep pace in extension with the increase of population, but 
this defect is likely soon to be remedied. 

Taking.a general survey of the entire district, I have much satisfaction 
in reporting that notwithstanding all the drawbacks and elements of 
discouragement to which I have referred, the state of education shows 
steady and continuous progress. Six new schools have been added 
since the date of my last report, the number having increased during 
the three years from 136 to 140. The average attendance has increased 
during the same period from 6,507 to 7,230; the average attendance 
six years ago was 5,944. The average attendance per school shows an 
increase from 49-7 to 53*5 during the past three years. This improve- 
ment is accompanied by a corresponding advance in the extent and 
quality of school accommodation. The worst school-houses continue 
steadily to disappear, and are being replaced by others of a superior 
description, and the new school-houses taken into connexion in recent 
years are invariably in all respects suitable and well constructed. The 
school-houses are in general kept in a satisfactory state of repair, the 
furniture and fittings seldom furnish ground for complaint, and the 
supply of maps, and other apparatus for collective teaching, as well as of 
books and requisites for the use of the pupils is well kept up. In fact, 
in respect to all the material appliances for teaching, I can report very 
favourably of the condition of the district placed under my charge. 
After careful consideration I am disposed to report in similar terms 
regarding the working of the schools, and the character and success of 
the teachers as instructors of the young. Though often obliged to ex- 
press disappointment, my record is on the whole one of steady progress. 
At incidental visits, in every case unexpected, there is rarely found 
any occasion for blame, and at secondary inspections a favourable im- 
pression regarding the daily work of the school is generally produced. 

I have never known the teachers as a body to be more characterized 
by earnestness and zeal than at the present time, and in a large number 
of instances they show a gratifying amount of success. But it must 
be admitted that in many of the remote and of the smaller schools, 
while there is no want of faithfulness and of the wish, to succeed, there 
is a sad lack of skill. This must continue to be the case so long as 
there is to a large section of the teaching body a total absence of 
skilled professional training, their only preparation for office being the 
instruction which they have received, whether as pupils or monitors, in 
schools conducted by untrained teachers, little better qualified than 
themselves. It is no wonder that in the case of many such teachers, 
the style of teaching has fallen into faulty grooves, and keeps in them, 
and that the results of examination are disappointing. In former times 
such teachers would have obtained valuable hints and suggestions from 
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A&mdicc* to liquid of Omimimioims [ 1882 . 

tlm inHiH'dioVH in till' IW.W ‘>f tin- -.-.Unary .•x.u.iiimUi.iw, but imdev the 
sent system of .-xmiiinnfiini.-., Uin «-..rk of ex.umnaton, mft 

the «*oSn«u.yi.. K -loUiilH, fully .wi.|u.x. U.<; U..«. mul <m«rgM» the 
examiner, wl.llo on Um oxunnnal.i.m .lay there >» no opportunity of 
observing tlm ...... in.-r of working of the tom-hoi-. lm pm^re rf 

media oxiuniimliniis in U.i« tl.Hl.rifb lmM l.onm.i- hi. giya- U.at littlo time 
id loft for B.-nmiliu-y oxiiniiimUouH noil .n.-nl.-n at vimia, and it is only 
by a constant (illbl-l tlmt. in m-H.l ye..™ I l.ovo al.la to make om 
a moderate immUoi- of hik- 1. mepeelimm. I bwoultl lio <d grat muratara 
tlmt ...on. timo ahmild Uo at Um ii.»l«a-i..i- , H . mi'oaal for the W** 
inspection, ns iliatinot from .-xamiimtion. ho inlliianoo -which lioem 
exorcise over tlm odueation of l.in iIihI.I-h- 1. would Unm Un (ptmtly mcn«d, 
“d his uaofnlnoHH aa a public oxl«..l«l. No pm- mu ^ h»tae 

is of Jiioro vulm. tlnui tlmt Hin-ul ... kui.1i v.mta; they in « m ol. 1 >im 
by earnest toaohors, .mil dreaded by nuoli aa monl. roil"'™ t» '» looked 
after imd they ail'.ml o]iiiorU..iitii-H for HUggi-atmim tending to improve- 
ment, anil often to tl.u correction or prevention of unon. wlnehwild 
lead to trouble and <liBuppoml.iinmt. r„ 

Hind the school neuouuta ho|.(. onrolully, fully '""1 pnnUually. In 
only one iimtanm did 1 detoot lidHilii.at.iou daring tlm peat y«". ft « 
c2 Z l'fttlior peo.diar, tlmt of an infant U» ™"» " *» ““ 

for aovoral m.mtlia after the child had loft, and gone to au«U>™ 
regularly marked pveamt at lioll. Hol.ools lor th. a period, and P™ ®ed 
S examination at tho aehool from tin, rolls of M th« 
have boon long struck off. A t tlm oxa.mnatnm o tlm a , « " dm 
there wa» nothing to oxoita Himpanon, am ao.-oi-.bng to the 
attendance there was no im.gnla.-ily, but w am at tin. 
tho other aehool in October, 1 found a child pn-aented, wbomjtam 
ascertained to have boon examined so rnoonlly olHowhore, 
that both presentations wove not made ommiHtimtly with the. icgulat , 
and on ftirther inquiry tin. fraud was proved and lamtaed. it* 
facilities for tlio detection of falsification in tl.o aehool l uto ™ , 

great, that with duo care and vigilance on tho part at the ™l ino ^ ’ ’ , , 
accuracy of tho rocorda of attoud.u.oo may bo relied on with a fan- mmwX - * 
confidence, and I think there are now fmv toaoho.-H ... my dmtuct w 
not superior to the tomptation to irregularity ... tine a telv 

state of affairs contrasts vory favourably with that J 

prevailed a few yearn ago, when the liumoronH ohsoh of fidsittcation 
turned up formed a painful and distressing element in iny 

The opinions expressed regarding the aehools and tho tea J 
managers and others intorosted in popular education, in-o ™ , V 
appreciative and encouraging. Those who know intimately 
life of the teachers, and the daily working of tho schools, 
frequently coming in contact with parontB and pupila, who couiu J 
fail to become acquainted with inataucos of cavolosaness or n0 S“ > 
who are reached by every potty complaint tlmt may arise, boartos 'i 
to the usefulness of the work uccompliahed, to tho oxoinplary 
those engaged in that work, and to an influence for good oxer i 
their various localities by teachers whoso inilnonoo, both m tlm ^ J 
precept and example, is very powerful over those brought uncle, 
control at a highly impressionable poriod of lifo, Testimony ° 
kind frequently tends to modify the unfavourable impression 
might otherwise be produced by failure in certain olassoB or su.ij_ 
instruction, and renders the inspector moro disposed to give weig , , 
explanations offered in extenuation of the defect. There is no 
that the National Schools continue to oooupy as high a place as ev 
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popular estimation, and are recognised by those who have a right to AwendtxB. 
form a judgment as doing good work for the country. The view seems Reports on 
to be generally entertained that the state of instruction in them is State of 
progressive, and that there is reason to feel fairly satisfied with the Sc 00 Sl 
results attained, and look hopefully for further improvement. The Mr. Bole. 
present condition of the schools has been reached under many disadvan- London- 
tages ; with increased prosperity in the community, with more favourable den 7* 
seasons, affording a better return to the labours of the agricultural 
portion of the community, and with an arrangement as to training, 
which would place the majority of the teachers in the way of being 
duly prepared for efficiently and skilfully entering on their office, 
it might be expected that the National Schools would attain a state of 
success which would satisfy the wishes and expectations of all interested 
in them, 

I look with satisfaction to the probable gradual disappearance of a 
number of small schools, which is likely to take place without any public 
disadvantage. Such schools are a great tax on an inspector’s time ; on 
them also a good deal of the funds for education is wasted without 
corresponding advantage, a great deal of teaching power is also frittered 
away, and the gain to the surviving schools will more than counterbalance 
any loss which may result from their removal. It is of much benefit to 
have the teaching resources solidified and energized, and one vigorous, 
prosperous and well-worked school is in all respects of more value than 
two or three weak starveling institutions, which are almost driven to 
unfair and unhealthy competition to maintain their existence. I have 
long regarded the existence of so many small schools, often in close 
proximity, as one of the serious hindrances to effective education, and I 
find the same opinion generally entertained by other inspectors with 
whom I have the opportunity of conferring from time to time. 

The paid monitors continue to give satisfaction. There are now • 
ninety- four employed in this district. Their instruction is faithfully 
attended to by the teachers, and they are found useful in teaching the 
iunior classes. Their school examinations are in general passed with 
credit, and for the first two years of their course they are, in most in- 
stances, considerably in advance of the requirements of their programme. 

The teaching test introduced into these examinations is a great improve- 
ment, and will cause more attention to be paid to their instruction in the 
practice of teaching. Those already examined have acquitted themselves 
under the new test much better than I expected. It is to be regretted that 
so many fail at their third year's examination in July. But to me this is 
a matter more of regret than of surprise. There are many causes con- 
tributing to the failure. This examination is looked forward to with 
excitement, and, in many cases, positive alarm ; the preparation for it 
for some time before the examination, has been intense and exhausting j 
the monitor, at a time of life when impressionable by such influences, is 
brought away from home, and in a large town has to find lodging 
among strangers ; his food is irregular and, probably in the days of exami- 
nation, neglected ; sleep is also likely to be interfered with ; the exami- 
nation is that recognised as the teachers' examination j the monitor sits 
on the same bench with the teachers, and receives the same papers as 
many of them, the regulations are rigid, and all the surroundings im- 
pressive ; and it is not strange that from the operation of these and 
other causes the faculties are in a state of undue tension, and sometimes 
the drift of the questions is quite misapprehended, and sometimes the 
answer or solution has for the time quite disappeared, to return again 
under the influence of the open air and freedom from the exciting 
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associations of tho examination room. T know several instances in 
which the ordeal has Urns proved too trying, nml promising young 
persons have, in consequence of failure, boon obliged to give up a career 
in which, up to the time of such failure, they showed every prospect of 
being successful and useful. . . 

But little advantage has boon taken of the provision made for facili- 
tating the erection of teachers’ residences from the public funds. Only 
throe houses have been so oroctod in the district. They serve to make 
the teachers not only comfortable, but respectable, and it is a pity that 
managers are not more sensible of the advantages conferred by this 
provision of the legislature. If the great body of the teachers were as 
respectably housed as they might thus easily be, a standing grievance 
would bo removed, and a great benefit would lx*, rendered to the. cause 
of education. The operation of the Tensions Act has been more exten- 
sive and beneficial. There are now nine teachers in this district in the 
enjoyment of pensions, after having attained the maximum .age, in addi- 
tion to several others who elected to receive retiring gratuities. Three 
others will be leaving this year on full pensions. Those whom I moot 
are cheerful and contented, and enjoy their well-earned leisure and 
retirement. 

As regards the proficiency of tho pupils examined, it may bo stated in 
general that on tho whole the lower classes acquit themselves in a satis- 
factory manner, wliilo in tho higher classes the results of examination 
are, in most cohos, more or loss disappointing. Tho pupils examined as 
infants are generally very far in advance of the requirements of the 
programme. A large proportion of thorn could pass creditably in reading 
and spoiling as first-class pupils. The start thus obtained is of great value 
in after years, as it enables the course of instruction tor first and second 
classes to be made up with comparative ease. In the third class there 
is more of effort required, but in this class tho failures are not so numer- 
ous or remarkable as when tho pupil H have advanced further in the 
school course. In the fifth class, the examination in grammar, geography, 
and arithmetic frequently results in failure. It is not. to bo inferred that 
less attention is paid to the higher classes, for it is in a larger measure 
to tho teacher’s interest and profit to secure satisfactory results here 
than in the lower classes. Tho cause of failure sometimes exists in a 
certain degree in the strain put upon pupils for some time before the 
examination, and the state of excitement to which they have boon 
worked up in the prospect of its coming on. A measure of nervousness 
is thus produced, tho tendency of which is to interfere with the judici- 
ous exercise to tho full extent of tho mental powers of the individual. 
This frequently finds utterance in the letters written by si xth class pupils 
on the day of examination, in which, they complain that their 
faculties fail them on tho testing day, so that they are unable to do 
wliat at other times would ho easy. Such excitement is also sometimes 
caught as by a species of infection from tho teacher, who cannot conceal 
the intense interest with which the proceedings of the day are invested 
in liis estimation. I have observed a largo class upset in this way by 
the extreme nervousnoss of a few of its members, loading to blunders 
and errors which passed from one to another, so that all appeared to be 
unable to do themselves justice. An examiner ih often perplexed by 
the silly shyness of pupils, as if afraid to speak, which is attributed by 
teachers to the fact that they rarely, if over, see a stranger or visitor in the 
school. In other cases there is a similar exhibition of stolid indifference, 
manifesting itself in the*, absence of any attempt to answer, and the dis- 
position to allow the question to pass on to the next. Of course, faults 
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Uke these should bo removed by judicious instruction, and such removal AppmdtcB. 

might fairly bo looked tor as part of the outcome of the work of a vood » 

teacher but still they exist, and often constitute a disagreeable item in sET 
the work of examination. From influences such as I have described Scl ™l». 
the younger pupils are free ; they understand but little of the interests x f 77„, 
involved, and in consequence, meet the ordeal of examination with r f 
courage and self-possession, and do their best. While failures may be 
to some extent accounted for from the above causes, it is obvious that 
they would form a most inadequate explanation of want of success except 
to a very limited extent. The great reason why our schools do not realize 
tlio expectations of those interested in their progress, lies in the irre<ni- 
larity of attendance) so. long complained of, and in the indifference of 
parents, to which such irregularity is, in most instances, to be attributed 
While there are so many pupils examined, whose entire attendances 
amount to a little over 100 days in the year, and these generally 
scattered and at different periods, it is in vain to look for satisfactory- 
results, or to expect the progress which, under more favourable circum- 
stances, might fairly be looked for. Unfortunately it often happens 
that schools the most unfavourably circumstanced in this respect are 
in charge of teachers defective in skill, in power of organization 
and in the faculty of imparting knowledge. I do not observe any con- 
siderable improvement in the regularity of attendance. The number 
qualified for examination in most schools remains pretty uniform and 
there seems to be a rather increasing number of those who barely qualify 
Some improvement might be effected by slightly raising the number of 
days required to qualify, as there is a goodly number of pupils disposed 
to make an effort to complete the attendances which will render them 
. eligible. _ With such attendance as we have in most of the rural schools 
the requirements of the programme for the higher classes are regarded 
by most of the teachers as very trying, and, indeed, in many instances, 
it cannot be wondered at that there is a failure to accomplish the whole 
course proscribed. 

The reading, in general, shows a fair amount of improvement. I 
observe less of hesitancy and blundering, and have reason to believe that 
this important subject is receiving an increased amount of care and 
attention. I am also better satisfied with the answering on the subject 
matter of the reading lessons, and can report under this head more 
favourably than I have done on previous occasions. It is always to be 
borne in mind that in remote localities the vocabulary of the pupils is 
very limited, and tlioir reading confined to the books they use at school. 

From this cause they frequently fail to catch the drift or bearing of the 
question, and tlieir difficulty in this respect is increased by the strange- 
ness of the examiner’s voice and accent. In . such cases pupils are 
reluctant to run the risk of failure, and sometimes remain silent rather 
than express tlieir ideas in what appears to them homely language. At 
a recent examination I was convinced that not one pupil in the second 
class understood the meaning of the phrase u declining in his health,” 
until one lad timidly dropped tlio word “ doncy ” in explanation, when 
the countenances of the entire class expressed agreement so fully as to 
show that I had miscalculated their knowledge in this cose. The unex- 
pected approval with which this answer was received served to loosen 
the tongues of several in the class during the remainder of my examina- 
tion on the lesson. When I have the opportunity of hearing classes 
examined by teachers or monitors on their reading lessons the answering 
generally appears good, but tlio children find it difficult to realise that 
the inspector will ask them anything that is easy, and it is often interest- 
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ing to observe how, at the closo of a rather unsuccessful examination, it 
appears to ho beginning to dawn on them that all that they were asked 
was simple enough, and that, with a little effort and exorcise of thought, 
they might have come through with credit. There is often a persistent 
attempt to answer the question in the words of the hook, without re- 
gard to connexion of ideas, and when that attempt proves unsuccessful, 
it is enven up as a puzzle. There is no doubt, however, that the pupils 
who have passed in higher classes are able to road any ordinary book or 
newspaper with profit : they have had, in their ordinary reading lessons, 
passages as difficult as they are likely to meet with. . There is more 
attention being paid to accuracy and taste in the repetition of poetry, 
though there arc still many schools in which ono is compelled to say that 
it would be better that the pupils should not learn any poetry at all, 
than learn it in the absurdly inaccurate way in which they repeat it, 
without any attention to sense, and seeming to regard the rhyme as the 
only point to be attended to. The want of intelligent comprehension of 
the poetical pieces is often greater than the ear detects. At secondary 
examinations I am in the habit of requiring some of the classes to write 
from memory a fow lines of ono of the pieces lately committed to memory, 
and often find blunders which woidd not be detected in the repetition of 
the passage, but which show that sound, and not sense, is mainly looked to. 

Oral spelling, in the lower classos, is very good, and in the higher 
classes very fair. There is not sufficient attention paid to the learning 
of the meaning of the words in the vocabularies, which might lie made 
more useful than it is by most teachers. The writing from dictation is 
very fair, and does not call for any special roniark. 

Writing is taught with very considerable success. In most schools 
the pupils of first class are taught to write from copies written on toe 
black-hoard between two painted lines, and to bo imitated on similar 
lines ruled on slates or paper. There is thus a good foundation laid for 
well-proportioned writing in the future years. There is now duo atten- 
tion paid to the use of copybooks suitod to the progress of the child, and 
there is no occasion for the complaint, prevalent until lately, of the use 
of unsuitable and wrongly-graduated copybooks. I have, however, found 
a good deal of evil to arise from the miscellaneous use of books of several 
different series in the same classes and by the same pupils, thus causing 
the advantage arising from system and graduation to be, to a great ex- 
tent, lost. The fault of this error is so obvious that it will soon right 
itself, and teachers will learn to adopt some one style and series, and to 
adhere to it, except in cases where there is some sufficient reason to 
adopt a different course. There is no subject in wliidi so marked im- 
provement has been effected in late years as in penmanship. 

In arithmetic the pupils of the junior classes acquit themselves very 
well, while in fourth and higher classes the failures are very numerous. 
And yet there is no subject on which so much, time and labour are spent 
in those classes. I believe the examination cards, especially for fifth 
class, are too trying, and require a power of thought and reflection which 
need not be looked for from pupils at the ago at which they arc found in 
these classes. There would be more satisfactory results if the questions 
generally fell more clearly and easily under the rules of arithmetic pre- 
scribed for the class, without involving little problems, which, however 
simple they may appear, are evidently too trying for the children of any 
but the highest class. 

Grammar and geography are still the weak subjects of the ordinary 
course, and are still taught with unsatisfactory results. 'There must be 
want of care on the part of many teachers to account for this want of 
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success, for it is clear from the results attained in many schools that AppendlxB. 
there is no difficulty in teaching these subjects very well to the extent Reports' on 
required by the programme. I adhere to the opinion expressed by me State of 
in previous reports that grammar might with advantage be removed Sclloola 
from the third class course. The subject would be better taught from mTTboU. 
being not entered on so soon, and to the third class it would be a London." 
relief to have only one new subject introduced instead of two, as at pre- deny, 
sent. The course of geography for fifth class, first stage, might be made 
more definite by having, along with the maps of the continents, a portion 
of a text-book relating to those maps prescribed, which the pupils would 
be expected to learn, and according to which the examination should be 
regulated. 

I was glad to see that in the last issue of the Results Programme some 
of the sub-heads had disappeared, having been incorporated with the 
main heads of their respective subjects. This process might be with 
advantage extended : the examination would be somewhat simplified 
thereby, and the sub-heads would receive more attention, when it would 
come to be known, as would soon be the case, that these portions of the 
subjects would be taken into account in assigning the pass mark. 

I do not observe much improvement in agriculture. This subject 
would bo better taught if it did not enter into the course of fourth class. 

Boys at that stage are too young to acquire any but a rote knowledge of 
the principles of agriculture ; they enter on the subject without interest, 
and often with dislike. After having reached fifth class, the subject 
might be introduced with more advantage. Since the fee for this subject 
was raised, it has received more attention \ it is now taught in nearly all 
the town schools, and with more success in these than in the rural schools. 

Bookkeeping is similarly taught in a good many rural schools, the 
teachers being tempted to add this subject to the already sufficiently ex- 
tensive course by the facility with which the pupils can be prepared in 
it. I would recommend that agriculture and bookkeeping be regarded 
as alternative subjects not to be taken up in the same school. 

Besides singing and drawing, there is not a great deal done in extra 
branches. In many cases the extra subjects are introduced at too early 
a stage, and a good deal of labour is lost thereby. I examined, during 
the year, about eighty pupils in third or higher year of sixth class, for 
whom no results fees were payable in the ordinary branches. In few of 
these cases was there as much made of extra subjects as might have been, 
and the cause usually was that in earlier years these subjects had been 
exhausted so far iis the capacity of the pupils went. Where there is a 
likelihood of pupils remaining at school for more than two years in sixth 
class, it would be of advantage to have the extra branches left for this 
period of their school career, and that they should be . taken up with 
energy and industry,, when the instruction in the ordinary branches 
might be fairly regarded as completed. 

I cannot conclude this report without expressing my obligation to the 
managers for uniform and continued courtesy and consideration, and for 
their good-natured attention to all my communications regarding the 
welfare of their schools. I have often felt my labour lightened by the 
appreciation extended to it, and the total absence of anything approaching 
misunderstanding has rendered the discharge of my duties a pleasant task. 

I am, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

William Bole, 

District Inspector. 



The Secretaries. 

G 
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Me. Osboene. 

Cavrickfergns, March, 1883. 

Gentlemen. — In obodionoo to your instructions, I bog to submit my 
third general report on tlio schools and education in this district. 

In the number and circumstances of my scliools there is not much 
change since my lust report and the general management is pretty nearly 
tlio same. 

During tlio past year I havo examined and reported on 121 scliools 
for results and 32 scliools for secondary reports, and have made 104 
incidental visits to GO separate schools. I have examined 0,72!) pupils 
for results in tlie ordinary programme and 2,980. pupils in oxtra 
branches, besides 1,307 pupils in secondary exarn illations. In the per- 
formance of this duty I have travelled 2,970 miles, occupying above 500 
hours, and have spent in actual examination 818 hours and 40 minutes. 

There is since my last general report a gratifying improvement in 
school buildings. Now, substantial, and suitable structures in Carrick- 
fergus (Albert-road), Sullatober, Ballyclave M., Ballyclaro F., and 
Mullaghmossin are now occupying tlio places of bad and objectionable 
buildings, and the following school-houses liavo boon enlarged, and 
otherwise improved, Craiganome, llouglifort, Straidhavorn, Trocpors- 
lane, Wliiteabbey (2), Minorco-place M. and .If., and Monkstowu. 

I have no school buildings now that I would regard as decidedly bad 
and unsuitable, but I have at least four which I would like to see im- 
proved or replaced by better structures. The other buildings are good 1 
and some of them excellent. I have still however fourteen schools that 
have no offices. 

There is no change as to teachers’ residences, and no attempt has boon 
made to take advantage of the Parliamentary Act on this subject. For 
only one school-house (and it is a poor one) is any rent paid by the 
teacher. 

Teachers . — I am glad to be able to report most favourably of my 
teachers as a body. They are earnest, attentive, and diligent in the 
discharge of their important duties, maintain a good character, and have 
considerable social influence. A 11 the Poor Law Unions in my district 
are contributory. 

Paid 'monitors . — I have in this district at present 29 male and 
58 female paid monitors in scliools which are fairly officered and 
appurtenanced, and whore they have suitable opportunities of being 
trained and prepared for the business of teaching should thoy bo finally 
disposed to adopt this profession. 

Of the whole number of paid monitors who have passed through the 
schools in this district since it came under my care, only 10 males, and 
28 females entered the ranks of National Teachers either as principals 
or assistants, and of these a few have not remained, but owing to 
marriage and other causes have left the service of the Board. Female 
monitors of suitable merit can hero lie obtained in sufficient numbers, 
and while, after their training and their appointment to schools, 
they remain unmarried they continue generally for somo years in 
the public service; but male monitors of eligible qualifications are 
difficult to procure and still more difficult to retain. In Islaudmagee, 
and along the coast line of my district boys have an irrepressible 
desire for a seafaring life and generally resort to it. The other parts 
of my district are so near to Belfast, or to other centres of commercial 
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and manufacturing industries, that clever, intelligent lads, such as JpjiendizB. 
would be suitable for our schools, are tempted by higher inducements, Eepotts on 
and what they deem better prospects, to turn their backs upon the less State of 
inviting position of a National teacher. _ _ Sciooli. 

The present arrangement for the annual examination of paid monitors 
will not I fear, prove satisfactory. To examine a schoool for results Osiorm. 
fees, especially if it is a large school with extra branches, to include the C&rrick- 
monitor or monitors in the examination, and on the same occasion to fBr S“- 
examine the monitor in his technical and literary course, and test by 
actual practice his powers as a teacher, controller, and examiner of a 
class will hardly come easily within the power of an Inspector. The 
number and importance of the various matters that on the day of 
the results examination require to be looked keenly into, the pressure of 
personal responsibility and the anxious desire to discharge his difficult 
duties faithfully to the Commissioners, the teacher, and the public, 
demand all his attention and he lias not time, calmness of judgment, and 
sufficient opportunity to ascertain and decide as to the attainments, 
temper, aptitude, and probable teaching success of the young person or 
persons then called before him to give evidence of their ability. It may 
be possible in some degree during the progress of a results examination 
for an Inspector to observe and form an opinion of a monitor’s power 
of instructing, managing, and controlling a class or draft, but, I am of 
opinion that something like the local group examinations formerly 
in use will alone be effectual to ascertain the mental ability, literary 
attainments and moral and technical qualifications of those young persons 
upon whom our hopes are fixed as the future trainers and teachers of the 
youth of Ireland. ...... 

Attendance of Pity)*.— This being to a large extent a rural district 
the irregular attendance of pupils is a cause of great dissatisfaction as 
well as the voluntary absence in some cases on the day of the results 
examination! Besides the exigencies of seed time and harvest, when 
the assistance of children on the farms is urgently needed, the 
pupils are often kept at home by their parents for very trivial 
reasons which could he easily set aside if the value of education was 
appreciated as it ought to be. I am glad to see the question of com- 
pulsory education coming to the front, and I am not a little gratibed to 
find it receiving much more general favour and acceptance than was at 
one time expected, and I trust that its adoption in some form sui ^ 
the circumstances of this country is “within measurable distance, it 
should not be difficult I think, to enforcein some way an annual amount 
of at least 120 attendances. Such a measure would be a great rebel to 
the teachers and a vast benefit to the cause of Irish elemen ary e uca ion. 

School Accounts .— As a rule the school accounts m this distort ' 
kept with a fair measure of reliable accuracy, but I ™°S> 

mend that the teachers should be supplied with a proper ‘ Absmee Book 
in which to record short and incomplete attendances. Ihe present copy 
book system is not satisfactory. T , . 

Undue Multiplication of Schools .— Since my last report I have g 
rid of one or two small and useless schools, and t ere ar n j 

that could be advantageously dispensed with. In the ™ 

' it is a well known maxim that “ opposition is the lif e o 
some extent the proverb is true and its operation beneficial, but m the 
department of education the saying is scarcely, if at a , app ' , 
is a certain measure of wholesome competition amongschoo^wMck may 
be fairly indulged, but where there is in any 
number of schools and in some or all of them a small a e ^ ^ 
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Appendix]), j n g upon tlio required minimum attendance, and occasionally going 
Reports on below it, and requiring an active effort to induce an attendance of 
State of pupils, the effects are fin* from being desirable and in many cases are 
Schools. p 0 deplored. 

FFd. A. small school struggling for existence now rarely obtains the services 

Oslomc. of a well qualified, competent and eJliciont toucher, who desires to conduct 
Garrick- his business on fair and honorable terms. Owing to insufficient 
fergus. remuneration it necessarily falls into the hands of a low-classed or feeble 
teacher who strives to maintain his position by undue competition for 
pupils and by making concessions to parents in the way of school fees, 
lesson books, and requisites, or indulgence in the matter of attendance 
and punctuality and the preparation of home lessons. The effects of all 
this are to subvert and destroy the proper relation which should always 
subsist between the teacher and school on the one hand, and the parents 
and cliildron on the other. Instead of regarding the teacher ns a 
person to bo respoctod and encouraged, and the school as an institu- 
tion which thoy should value and bo grateful for, parents consider their 
duty to the school sufficiently discharged by simply sending their children 
to it, and believo that the teacher should consider himself under a compli- 
ment to them because they don’t send their children to some of his neigh- 
bours. Under those circumstances and feelings the parents do not 
sympathise with the teacher and co-operato with h im as they ought to do 
by paying adequate fees, and paying them with regularity, by providing 
their children with suitable lesson books and school requisites, by afford- 
ing them time and opportunity for the proper preparation of their home 
lessons, and by sending thorn to school with due regularity and some 
attention to punctuality. The children, too, soon catch the spirit 
and feeling of their parents, and learn to treat the teacher with dis 
respect and to violate with impunity the rules of the school sis to 
regularity of attendance, punctuality, preparation of lessons, and due 
subordination to the teacher’s authority, the teacher not being able undor 
the circumstances to maintain liis proper position and enforce obedionce. 
Such a school as I havo hero described not only becomes demoralized 
itself but becomes a source and contro of demoralization to all the neigh- 
bouring schools affected by its competition. It would be; very much 
better for parents and cliildron that no such schools should exist. Parents 
speak of it as a hardship if thoy have to send their children a 
mile or two to a school, hut it would be in every respect better for 
them, to send thorn even a greater distance to a well-conducted and 
efficient school, where the teacher is not only well qualified, but from his 
position and influence, is able authoritatively and systematically to supply 
such useful and real education as will fit their children for the great 
purposes of life and enable them in some cases to acliiovo distinction, 
rather than send them to a small school of easy access, but which from 
its circumstances is so conducted as to be worse than useless. 

As to the general state of education in my district, I shall most con- 
veniently give my opinion under the headings of the programme. 

Reading.— Them is some general improvement in this branch, and in 
a number of my schools there is a fair moasuro of fluency, accuracy, and 
expression, but there are still some schools where tho reading is hurried, 
inaccurate, and without intelligent apprehension of the meaning of the 
lesson. Owing to the nature and circumstances of our schools, I do not 
look for a graceful, pleasing and elocutionary stylo of reading, but 
as I fully believe tho truth of the maxim “the most that any one 
can do in the education of another, is to put him in tho best way of 
educating himself,” I am most anxious that the pupils should attain 
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such facility and correctness in reading and such a grasp of the matter AppendtxB. 
as would interest them in the exercise and induce them in after life to R ~ 
practise the art for their own instruction and improvement. Stated ° n 

Explanation of lesson. — This is not in a satisfactory state. The Schools, 
teachers complain that they have not sufficient time for it where there is fff 
such a large programme, but as it is absolutely necessary to induce and Osborne. 
encourage the taste for reading as an instrument of self-culture and infor- Carrick- 
mation, I concur in the recommendation of some of my brother Inspec- Fergus, 
tors that there should be a separate fee paid for passes under this head. 

Writing. — There is a decided improvement in this branch though in 
a few schools the execution is far from satisfactory. The regulation in 
the new programme which requires the copy books and exercise books of 
the results year to be taken into account in estimating the pass marks 
has had the very best effect. I have never hitherto been shown such a 
number of well-kept and well-executed copy-books as during the past 
year. As writing, like drawing, can only be taught successfully in con- 
nexion with taste, neatness, and order, the keeping of the copy-books is 
a matter of much importance, and should be carefully attended to. 

Arithmetic. — There is some slight general improvement in this subject, 
but except in a few of my best schools there is still much to be desired. 

Spelling. — In the junior classes and in viva voce spelling there is 
satisfactory improvement, but in writing and spelling from dictation there 
is great deficiency. I am still of opinion that at least in the 5th and 6th 
classes some knowledge of the “ Spelling Book Superseded” should be 
required, and this manual should be prescribed as a task-book. 

Grammar and Geography. — These branches in this district are not by 
any means in a satisfactory state. This does not arise so much from 
any incompetency, carelessness, or inefficiency on the part of the teachers, 
or from the want of sufficient maps, but is nearly altogether owing to 
the parents, who in all the rural parts of my district cannot see or admit 
the utility of these branches, refuse to provide the children with text- 
books, and even when these are sometimes furnished by the teacher the 
parents discourage and even forbid their use, and will not afford their 
children time or opportunity for the preparation of home lessons in these 
subjects. 

Boolcheeping is taught in a few schools with indifferent success. 

Agriculture. — Although this is a compulsory branch in all rural schools 
and is encouraged by an increased fee for passes, the knowledge of the 
subject is meagre and imperfect. It is not valued by the parents, is 
disliked by tbe children, and is learned with the greatest reluctance. 

Geometry and Algebra. — These branches are taught in some of my schools . 
with tolerable results. 

Music (vocal). — Forty-five of my teachers hold certificates for teach- 
ing vocal music, and are less or more successful in introducing it 
into their schools. It is a very popular branch, acceptable to parents 
and children and gives a good tone to the school where it is efficiently 
taught. 

Drawing . — Twenty-eight teachers in this district have certificates for 
teaching drawing, andin some of their schools it is taught with considerable 
success. As this may rightly be considered a department of technical educa- 
tion, the value of which is now becoming generally appreciated, I would 
like to see this branch introduced into a larger number oi schools, and . 
taught with care and efficiency. 

Physical Geography and Girls ’ Reading Boole are taught in a few schools 
but the proficiency is not very marked. 

Sewing Machine. — The use of the sewing machine is taught in a limited 
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AppmdaB. numhor of schools under my euro, lmt I fail to hou iis vahio and utility- 
Roporta on ltlK 1 i tliiulc it could bo dispensed with -without any disadvantage to 
Stale of the learuors. . Vory few of mu- IhmulopnpilN urn over likoly to possess a 

sowing machine, and ovon ii tltoy should bo iihlo or inulinod to purchase 

Mr. Olio, tho maker or dealer from whom tho machine is obtained will ui vo 
Oslornc. gratuitously full mid paiiioular instructions for its uso, mid if any of 
Carriok- our Irakis should choose to l.ooomo dressmakers they must, servo mi 
’ «“ s - apprenticeship to tho business, during which time part 'of their practical 
instruction will bo tho use of tho sowing machine. Thorn is a great 
variety of those machines, mul instruction in tho use. of mm kind will 
?*L* l ° s<3l ’ v * co luamoin Hiiould iliry Im ( *in] »l<»y<»<l with another 

of dmoront construction, Moreover tiic.sn iiuicliin<*s i'm|U(Nil.ly got out 
of order. I doubt if there is in all east's nnutinuons teaching of this 
hrancli in tho schools where it is used. 

Thoro aro a few of tho other extra branches taught in this district,, bufc 
tho number of pupils is small. 

i ultimately National education in this distj’iet has no local prejudices 
to resist and no local opposition of any weight to turn I, end ngaiiiHt, and 
with moro sympathy and support from tho parents 'of the pupils it 
would soon attain dimension and eilieionoy etiual to its hioalculablo 
importanco. 

I am, goutlouion, your obedient seivaut, 

A. T. OsuoiiNK, District Inspector. 



Dr. Moran. 



Du. Moran. 



BelfftSt, 

North. 



.iH'iutHl', March, 1883. 

(iS 1 ®^ h “7° U : 0 1,0 ' l0U1 ' h > "Ulmiit, for Uio information of the 
Ooniraisbioiiors, the following (luuoml .Report for tho your 1882. 

liaweenm -’°1 C d "" S0 4 . , of a,i " iuJtdy, 1K7U, ulovmi now schools 

fr r 0p ?^ ,ml tlm “ l««v« 1mi.il transform! to mo from 
° f t, '° 111 ''"-.V schools u.l. prosont under 
T ? , ,ll o U,n tlnm «t IMOmt, -I in tho suhurlmu 

strh?rfei,ot S ° 1 !i 0l ’. J i 1 - n Lih1 ” u ' , ,‘ 1 11,1,1 20 »>-" Hoatterml over a narrow 
T f a! i? t y 1 f ! tr ! )t n ,1Ug 0V01 ’ tll ° f<> Dough .Neagh. 

K.mun U n !Ult "“1 1,lixu<1 Huluiol*, estahlisliod l.y Urn Rev. H. 

TCoxeedel 1 f « 0o)n, ™ lu K™> <>l>uu«l ut tlio hoghufiug of 1882. 
auLtimW ° f B ^ ooh '? 0,u ". ‘I'uctod at a cost of .£2, .TOO, mid the 
mS under +7° d ° luiU1 U1UBH demeanour of the 

“Vi?, 0 , 8011001 ’ “'“'“Oil «wli yoav by the Head 
myself since ^ B1 ? k ° l™™"™. «U Wo lieon examined by 

mount ^ oi Jr t ? r al ' g ° <>f 1,0 llistriot *mr years ago. The 

~y1or^S *• ***** 

Number of Pupils examined for results fees, . . 

” nfA*Lr <. ” ■ ! n extra bruuches, . ! ’ /'?«•> 

” of d, 8 tmct examinations in extras, . ’ ?«n 

’ °f Monitors examined in schools, . ... 0,65J 

.. of Pupde examined for socoudary form 0 { rspo ; t (in 90 schools)', 8,635 
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Reading is, on the whole, very fail’ in this district. The pupils read dppendixB. 
with ease and expression, especially in the senior classes. The know- R eportg 011 
ledge of the subject matter has improved considerably ; but the repetition State of 
of poetry is in some cases too hurried and inaccurate. 0 00 3 ‘ 

Spelling is well taught in the junior classes; but in fourth and fifth Moran. 
the results are often unsatisfactory. Dictation has not received the Belfast, 
amount of practice and careful attention to errors which its importance North, 
demands. 

Writing has improved within the last few months, but it is still far from 
satisfactory. As the attendance is more regular than in a country dis- 
trict, the pupils present at results inspections a large number of copy- 
books ; but an examination of these books discloses an almost universal 
want of supervision or teaching of any kind. That the head-lines are 
used rather for the purpose of directing the child what to write, than 
how to write, is evident — (1) from the fact that no two pupils write alike, 

(2) that the words are frequently misspelled, and (3) that more than 
one series may be found in the same class, and even with the same child. 

With a view to large profits, a few teachers (some years ago) formed 
themselves into a joint- stock company for the sale of books and requisites, 
and opened a shop in Belfast. The Board’s reading books were supplied 
to the schools at a higher price than that charged by the Commissioners. 

After the Inspectors had put a stop to this practice, a new course was 
adopted. An inferior article was supplied at the Board’s price — -bound 
in thin paper and limp covers. But this source of gain soon disappeared 
before the vigilance of the Inspectors. The sale oi stationery still re- 
tained its foremost place. The manufacturing stationers so adjusted 
quantity and quality of paper as to leave a liberal margin of profit, not 
only to the bookshop, but to the teachers who fraternized with this move- 
ment. Manufacturer Ho. 1 prepared a copy-book of 20 pages (instead 
of 24), and sold to the teachers at lO^cZ. per dozen. He was soon under- 
sold by manufacturer Ho. 2, who produced another article at 9cZ. per dozen. 

Some of the teachers considered they had now gone far enough ; but 
those who had more enlarged notions of “ free trade,” put aside expensive 
head-line copy-books, and used instead the blank exercise-books purchased 
from the first-named manufacturer at 7 \d. per dozen. The head-lines 
were sometimes written on a blackboard ; sometimes by the assistants, 
monitors, or advanced pupils ; and at other times the head-line ‘^ s 1C ' 
tated to the class. I have in my possession a copy-book (from a Belfast 
school), in which there are ten pages written by a second class pupil at 
one sitting. The subject he got from his book— (“ A wasp met a bee 
that—.”) I need scarcely say the last line is worse than the first— it 
worse it could be. The more paper scribbled over, the greater the profit 
to the teacher, and to the teachers’ bookshop. 

It was not to be expected that two manufacturers should be permitted 
to enjoy this patronage undisturbed. So great was their success a 
several Belfast shopkeepers— even some not at all in the stationery lme- 
entered the lists of competition with exercise-books having ail hinds oi 
advertisements, pictures, and almanacs on the cover, and ctop ppw 
inside. Even small shopkeepers in the provincial towns advertised their 
wares in exercise-books, which found their way into the schoo s. or 
did some among the teachers let slip so favourable an opportunity ot 
making a name and a profit. , , 

It was not uncommon to find with one pupil, on the day o r 
examination, 20 or 30 of these books, of all shapes and sizes, scribbled 
over, turned up at the corners, and bearing traces of having been ire- 
quently crushed into a boy’s pocket. 
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Ap pendi x}}. Nor was the money-making propensity confined to the copy-books. A 
Reports on f 0W teachers “ put their heads together,” and compiled what they called 
State of a task-hook (for each class), by picking out at random and strinffiicr 
ScIl ool3 ‘ together injudiciously a few crude and unconnected scraps of grammar 
Dr. Moran, geography, and arithmetic, from the regular text-books on the Board’s 
Belfast, list. Teachers and pupils were informed by advertisement that the readino-- 
North. book and a task-book comprised the entire school course. As a compensa- 
tion to all concerned in paving this royal road to learning, it was consi- 
dered only fair that the combined prices of a grammar, geography, and 
arithmetic shouldbe charged for a fewpagesboundinpaperandlimpcovers. 
A task-book should be purchased for each class ; whereas the text-books 
properly bound were sufficient for the entire school course. The authors’ 
rights were not forgotten, the teachers’ bookshop had its profits, and 
those who sold to their pupils a liberal discount. The “ poor man’s child” 
paid for all. 

_ It is unnecessary to dwell on the utter worthlessness of these produc- 
tions. They are most deplorable specimens of what Bacon calls “the 
canker of epitome” — if, indeed, they deserve so dignified a name. They 
had superseded the regular text-books on grammar and geography. In 
some cases the teaching of these subjects was confined to the preparation 
of the task-books as home lessons, thus affording the teacher an oppor- 
tunity of devoting his time to extra branches, which brought more 
results fees. 

Binding it impossible to check this growing evil, we placed the whole 
matter before the Gornmissioners. The effective measures which were at 
once taken have completely cleared the schools of the task-books, and 
spurious headline copy-books. But, as every pestilence lingers in its 
effects after it has passed away, it is not difficult to detect, on the part 
of both teachers and pupils, a degree of carelessness that leaves the 
writing exercise still far from satisfactory. The new programme, which 
requires imitation of the headline in second, third and fourth classes, will 
prove most beneficial, as it justifies the Inspector in declining to pass 
pupils who have not been properly taught. 

From, the above remarks, I must except several excellent teachers 
(male and female) who had never used the books and stationery referred 
to, and some others who expressed their gratitude for setting them right. 
The leaders were those most interested in their sale ; and I regret to say 
that the majority of the teachers were imbued with so much esprit-de- 
corps as to support them passively until they were forced to abandon 
their position by the active interference of the Commissioners. It was 
natural to expect some remonstrance on the part of the small cabinet 
whose pecuniary interests were so deeply involved. A certain Belfast 
print teemed with remonstrance on this “ crying grievance.” Even some 
of the local newspapers were called into requisition to abuse the Belfast 
Inspectors, and to covertly impute to us motives of which we were alto- 
gether innocent. It is unnecessary to say that we regarded such abuse 
as the highest compliment that could have been paid to our sense of 
duty. * 

Grammar is unsatisfactory, especially in fourth and fifth classes. In 
fourth class the pupils readily answer about case, gender, degrees of com- 
parison &c. ; but when this knowledge is tested in its application to in- 
dividual words, the shallow teaching becomes manifest. Distinguishing 
'the parts of speech, the pass in third class, being the sub-head in fourth, 
is generally neglected. I have tried a remedy by examining on the pass 
and sub-head conjointly ; that is, I get the pupils to parse the words 
etymologically as they occur in the Beading Book j but the smallness of 
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the fee, compared with those for extra branches, operates so powerfully 
as a preventive that little is aimed at beyond a few No. 2 Passes to save 
the teacher from censure. The pass in fourth, which is a sub-head in 
fifth, having been badly taught in the former, and neglected in the latter, 
bears natural fruit in deplorable attempts at parsing in the first, and 
sometimes even in the second stage of fifth class. 

Geography has improved during the past year ; but the results gene- 
rally obtained are still far from satisfactory. I could repeat here with 
perfect accuracy the remarks on this subject in my General Report for 
1ST 7 on the Westport District. Too much reliance is placed on the text- 
books, and too little attention paid to map teaching. The judicious com- 
bination of both is rarely met with. In examining for results fees, I have 
for some time past combined ordinary oral questioning with examination 
on Betts’s outline maps, whenever I find them in a school ; and I have 
reason to anticipate the most beneficial results. I respectfully suggest 
that each inspector be supplied with a portfolio of blank maps. Until 
there be map examination there will be little map teaching. 

I expect from each monitor in my district at results examination an 
exercise-book of maps drawn during the year. The maps of Italy, the 
Spanish Peninsula, Prance, the Black Sea, &c., are sometimes admirable. 
Some of these books I have taken about with me, as specimens for those 
who are indolent or careless. In some cases the ordinary sixth class 
pupils are following the example set by the monitors. It has frequently 
occurred to me that beneficial results would follow from requiring for a 
pass in drawing for sixth class, that the pupils should present a book 
containing specified maps, and should draw from memory, in presence of 
the inspector, any one of these maps selected by him. 

Arithmetic is satisfactory in first and second classes, fair in third and 
senior classes. The standard of proficiency being high in the senior 
classes, strenuous efforts are made to secure passes in order to save the 
extras. Remove this restriction, and the teaching of arithmetic goes 
down 50 per cent. It is extremely desirable that the same rule of for- 
feiture should apply in the case of singing and drawing. Where no 
other extras are taught there is an evident falling off in the arithmetic 
of the senior classes. 

In the few country schools under my inspection the teaching of Agri- 
culture is unsatisfactory. Owing to the increase in the fee for this sub- 
ject, attempts have been made to introduce a superficial cram (without 
text-books) in some of the Schools in Belfast ; but the slight varnish dis- 
appears under a careful examination. It is amusing to hear the answers 
sometimes elicited from boys who could not distinguish a field of mangel 
wurzel from a field of turnips. Some of the teachers here fancy the 
results system exists, not for the education of the people, but for their 
own exclusive benefit. 

This leads to what I consider the great impediment to a sound primary 
education of the pupils in this district ; namely, undue str a i nin g after 
extra branches. So long as the teaching of extras brings more fees t ha n 
the teaching of Dictation, Grammar, Geography, &c., it is needless to 
expect in these subjects a degree of proficiency higherthan that calculated 
to save the teacher from the censure of the Commissioners. Even in 
the best schools, under the most favourable circumstances of regularity 
of attendance, teaching power, &c., the knowledge of the ordinary subjects 
of the school programme is sometimes meagre and superficial. There is 
a certain limit to the capacity of the average child to acquire, and of the 
teacher to communicate knowledge \ and when this maximum is spread 
over a large area the depth is proportionally slight Under less favour- 
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AppendixB. able circumstances — when the order and discipline are bad, the teaching 
Reiiorta on power moderate, and the pupils’ attendance irregular, the result is deplor- 
f-'tite of able. I have before me the marking paper of a school I examined in 

Schools. 1881. Of 15 examined in 3rd class only 4 passed in Grammar. All 

DrJMoran. m 5 1 failed in Spelling and Grammar ; and all in 5 2 failed in Geo- 
Belfast graphy. I examined these pupils in seven extra subjects. Not only do the 
.North.' ordinary subjects suffer from this straining, but, as may bo expected, the 
answering in the extras is, in many cases, so superficial as to be almost 
worthless. These extras are branches not growing naturally from the 
parent tree, but grafted on it ; and when too numerous and introduced 
at too early a stage of its growth, they draw away so much of its susten- 
ance as to react injuriously on themselves. 

Those who say our aim is not sufficiently high are evidently not aware 
of the circumstances of a poor country, where 96 per cent, of the pupils 
leave school before they reach the 6th class. To the 4 per cent, who 
remain it is desirable to afford every facility for learning as many extra 
branches as may come within the sphere of the teacher’s competency. 

I beg leave to submit the following suggestions for curtailing the 
teaching of extra branches : — 

(1.) That Singing and Drawing lie paid for only when the pupil 
passes in Heading, Writing, and Arithmetic ; that Singing commence 
in 3rd and Drawing in 4th class ; and that the fee for Drawing be 
lowered. 

(2.) That no extra except Singing and Drawing be taught to the first 
stage of 5th class. 

(3.) That the examination in the use of the sewing machine be dis- 
continued. 

(4.) That there be only one examination in Girls’ Reading Book. 

(5.) That there be only one examination in Physical Geography, and 
that this subject be taught only to 6th class. 

(6.) That Book-keeping (for boys and girls) commence with 3 sets 
in 5 s class ; that 5 sets be required in 6 1 , and 7 sets in 6“. The first 
2 sets taught at present to 5 1 are merely prefatory, and contain so little 
that it is difficult to frame a sufficient variety of questions thereon. 
It may be said a good many of our pupils leave school after they 
have got over 5 1 class. To this I reply that such pupils leave with no 
knowledge whatever of Book-keeping. The subjects commences in the 
3rd set. 

(7.) That the amount thus saved be distributed over the fees for Spell- 
ing, Grammar, and Geography. 

Before taking charge of this district my opinions strongly inclined to 
the employment of males in preference to females as teachers. My ex- 
perience here leads me to a different conclusion. When females are well 
taught and trained as monitors in good schools I find them fur more success- 
ful than the men. The field of employment being more limited, they devote 
their whole tim e and attention to their work. 1 am in a position to say th at 
the greater part of the teaching in the best schools here is the result of the 
patient industry of a staff of excellent and highly qualified female assis- 
tants . Some of the best mixed schools in my district are taught exclusively 
by female teachers. There are few better schools in connexion with the 
Board than the mixed school at J ennymount, taught by a female principal 
^.4, ^ asBistants, and I have no better school than that at Milford 
Miil I consider it no more than justice to record this opinion of the 
excellent teachers in charge of these schools. It is gratifying to witness, 
on the day of examination, the order, discipline, and proficiency of several 
Belfast schools taught exclusively by female teachers. 
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Some of my worst schools are taught by discontented young men, Appendix b. 
desirous of change, and unwilling to exert themselves for what they con- R ep ^ t Ton 
sider a trifling difference in results fees — so long as their salary and State of 
local emoluments remain constant. Schools. 

In conclusion I may be permitted to refer to the interest taken by the BrUioran. 
managers in the welfare of the schools, and to the uniform kindness and Belfast 
consideration with which I have been treated by them. After a residence North.’ 
of four years here, it is gratifying to me to be able to state that in no 
single instance have my arduous labours been embittered by conten- 
tion with the managers. I gladly avail myself of the last opportunity 
I may have of publicly expressing my gratitude. 

I have the honour to be, gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 

J ohn Moran, District Inspector. 

The Secretaries, (fee. 



Me. Hamilton, a.m. Mr. 

Dungannon, March, 1883. 

Gentlemen, — I beg to submit the following as my general report on non. 
the schools in district 15 for the three years ended 28th February, 1883. 

In the year ended 28th February, 1881, four day and two evening 
schools were added to this district, but in the same year no fewer than 
eleven evening schools were struck off. In the next year two day 
schools and one evening school were added; and in the year now closed 
one day school and one evening school were placed on the rolls, while 
three evening schools were struck off. The net result is that in these 
three years, the ordinary day schools have increased from 117 to 124, 
while the evening schools have decreased from twenty to ten.. Of the 
seven day schools which the district has acquired only one is in reality 
a new school. The others had been in operation for many years past ; 
two of them were on the foundation of Erasmus Smith ; two. had 
formerly been in receipt of grants from the Church Education Society ; 
and two had been supported by private contributions. 

The decrease in the evening schools may be regarded as merely 
nominal, for in every case the school had been inoperative for a 
considerable time before it was struck off. During the past year , eight 
evening schools were examined for results. In one of them writing is 
extremely well taught; in the others the proficiency is not high in any 
subject, and the passes were probably secured by knowledge acquired 
elsewhere. Indeed the chief service rendered by the evening schools is 
that they tend to keep knowledge already acquired from being forgotten 
and lost. 

If I were required to classify the day schools according to their 
proficiency I should divide them into about twenty good schools, about 
sixty which may be called fair, and from forty to fifty which are 
middling or bad. In five or six schools of this last class there is 
scarcely any hope of improvement without a change of teacher. 

One characteristic of the good schools is their steadiness from ye&i to 
year, and another equally observable is the extent to which all the 
subjects of the programme are successfully taught.. Some at least oi 
the schools which I rank as fair differ from the higher class only by 
their failures in one or two subjects, in the writing for instance, oi in 
grammar or geography, or in both these subjects. 
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Appendix D. In attempting to form an accurate estimate of the present condition 
Reports" on schools in tliis district I tabulated returns from thirty-five day 

■State of schools, showing the number of pupils examined, and the number of 
Schools. passes in each subject for the year ended February, 1880, as compared 

Mr. with similar returns for year ended February, 1883. The schools were 

Hamilton, taken indiscriminately from every part of the district and fairly represent 
Dungan- the condition of the entire number. The result is not very encouraging, 
non. j n -writing the passes this year are about three per cent, higher • hi 
reading they are three per cent, lower ; in spelling there is a falling off 
of about one per cent., and in arithmetic of something less than one per 
cent. The passes in grammar are much fewer, but geography holds a 
rather better position. In agriculture there is a slight improvement, 
and this subject is now taught in some schools from winch it was 
formerly excluded. There is a falling off in the numbers presented for 
examination in extra branches, but the proportion of passes secured is 
higher. The meaning of this is that the pupils are better prepared in 
these subjects than formerly, and that when not tolerably qualified 
they are not presented for examination. 

I may confess indeed that I did not look for any marked improve- 
ment in the general condition of the schools. Improvement may come 
in one or other of these ways — it may proceed from increased skill and 
greater diligence on the part of the teacher, or from better attendance 
and closer application on the part of the pupils, blow so far I can 
judge a large majority of the teachers are working with as much diligence 
as can fairly be expected when we take into account the circumstances 
under which their work is carried on. To be sure there are many 
exceptions to this statement and here and there may be found teachers 
who shirk their work as far as possible, content with producing in all 
subjects the lowest results that will enable them to escape punishment. 
These are the men who seme every excuse for neglecting their duty, 
who enter their schools as late and leave them as early as the rules of the 
•Board will permit, and who even during these short hours dawdle through 
their work in a listless half hearted way. But to the majority of the 
teaching staff these remarks are not applicable. To the best of then 
ability they are discharging the duties which they have undertaken. 
They "work not perhaps as hard as they might work, but as hard as they 
are likely to he induced to work by any stimulus which we can apply. 

But if I did not expect much improvement owing to increased diligence 
on the part of the teachers, I do not at present see any prospect of 
improvement as a result of higher skill. I do not find that the teachers 
who are now entering the service of the Board are as a rule superior to 
those who entered some years since. They are appointed in the same 
way and from similar considerations. Some of them have had a certain 
amount of training in the schools in which they served as monitors, and it 
is fortunate for them and for their pupils if that training was judicious, 
for it will form a main element in determining the character of the 
discipline and course of teaching which they will hereafter follow. But 
if the newly appointed teacher has not had any training as a monitor, and 
if he comes, as is possibly thecase, from a school which is of an inferior type, 
the difficulty ol his position is much increased. Teaching a school is one 
of the things which it is commonly supposed that any-body is competent 
to undertake, but all who are experienced in the work of inspection 
must know that teaching is both a science and an art, and that there 
are many teachers who down to the close of their career have not learned 
the theory, and have never attained to facility in the practice. In truth 
it is no light or easy task that is imposed on a youth of eighteen when 
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he is put m charge o£ a school with an attendance of thirty or forty Appends. 

pupils, and expected to produce at the end of the year, as the result of „ 

Ins labours, so many passes in reading, writing, arithmetic, and the «E5“ 
other subjects of the programme. In many a case of this kind I have S' 1 ™!", 
been more inclined to wonder at the success than to feel disappointed at Tc“ 
the failure. Even with all the aid of the best text-books on method. 
how is it possible that a youth of average ability, and of very modest Du,,™,- 
attainments should form an adequate conception of a well organized and non - 
skilfully taught school, much less understand how to evolve It from the 
materials presented to liim. 

!Nbw a certain amount of technical training and knowledge might 
fairly be required of every one who aspires to the position of principal 
teacher in a school. Injustice to the schools, and out of regard to the 
interests of the pupils who attend them, this training should°be insisted 
on. In a year or two the teacher, though at first wholly ignorant of 
school-keeping, may have acquired a fair amount of skill, but at the cost 
of many mistakes and of not a few failures. But to some, perhaps to. 
most of his pupils, the year during which the teacher was educating him- 
self must have been nearly lost time. And the loss is very serious, for 
the school life of the pupils is so short that a year can badly be spared. 

Pupils now leave school earlier than they used to do, and as it is by no 
means likely that in future the school life will be longer than it is 
at present, it should at least be turned to the best account. 

Schools should be classified just ns teachers are classified — into first, 
second, and third class, and no teacher should be permitted to take 
charge of a school whose class was higher than his own, so that at Ills 
first ajDpointinent no teacher could be placed in charge of a school which 
ranks in first or second class. A rule of this kind, I am certain, would 
be welcomed by many managers, ns it would enable them to resist that 
local pressure which sometimes secures the appointment to an important 
school of a candidate who can barely pass on the course prescribed fur 
provisional classification. It would be an advantage, moreover, if the 
course for provisional classification were revised so as to include some 
knowledge of methods of teacliing and of school accounts. Monitors who 
had served their full time and passed a creditable examination might be 
eligible for appointment to second class schools. 

But is there any hope of improvement owing to increased regularity 
of attendance ’? Is there without legal compulsion any method of 
improving the attendance ? In some places, probably not much more 
can be done, but in many localities a larger, and what is more iirqvortant, 
a more regular attendance might be secured. To this end the schools 
should be made more attractive. School-rooms should be clean and 
bright and cheerful, but above all* in cold and wet weather they should 
l>e provided with good fires. I am not, I think, unduly sensitive to 
cold, but I retain a vivid recollection of many wretched hours s]>ent in 
school-rooms where teachers and pupils looked blue and pinched with 
cold,^ and the poor children were forced to huddle together by way of 
keeping themselves warm. Under such circumstances it is no wonder 
that the pupils attend badly, and that for weeks at a time a majority 
of the younger Children absent themselves altogether. In many in- 
stances local contributions could not be turned to better account than 
by purchasing proper supplies of fuel, and I venture to think that from 
increased proficiency producing larger results fees, the teachers would 
benefit more than if the fuel money had been added directly to their 
salaries. 

But if this will not do, and undoubtedly in many places it would 
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leave untouched a large mass of irregularity or continued absence from 
school we must, I suppose, have compulsory education. Theoretically 
there may be no objection to compulsory education, and if it could he 
done in a moment, and once for all, then it would be easy to catch and 
educate the youth of a country. But education is a tedious process, and 
even in the most restricted sense in which the term is used compulsory 
education must be slow and expensive. Additional schools must be pro- 
vided and additional schoolmasters. A new class of officials must be 
appointed for the purpose of hunting up defaulters, and compelling then- 
attendance. And what will be the result! an increase m the number 
of schools, an increase in the number of pupils qualified for examination, 
but as regards the proficiency of those who now attend for one hundred 
days and upwards, what reason have wo to expect any improvement! 
Compulsion may bring a greater number of pupils into a school, but of 
itself it will utterly fail to make the school more efficient. In fact I 
should expect that it would have just the opposite effect. The ten 
fifteen, or twenty per cent, which compulsion may add to the numbers of 
' any school will almost 'certainly include the feast tractable, the least 
studiqus, and the least intelligent portion of the pupils. _ Under no con- 
ceivable circumstances will compulsion affect the pupils who already 
attend for upwards of 150 days in tire year, and yet liow many pupils 
of this class fail in one or more of the subjects of their course. 

Among the causes which mar the success and impair the usefulness of 
our National Schools, I am compelled to reckon undue multiplication of 
schools. From motives, some of which are creditable and praiseworthy , 
every church or every congregation desires to have a school for its own 
members, and under its own control. The immediate result of this is 
that schools are multiplied beyond the number required for secular in- 
struction, and the secondary consequence is that in many cases the 
secular instruction is deteriorated. In general small schools are in ■ 
efficient schools. Competing for pupils, and looking anxiously to the 
maintenance of the required minimum attendance, they can scarcely afford 
to takeahigh standard in respect to order and discipline. As a rule, too, their 
teachers will belong to the lowest class, for more highly classed teachers 
will gladly seize the first opportunity of escaping from such a position. 
It occasionally happens, moreover, that when schools are not absolutely 
too numerous they appear to be so from some fault in their position, 
perhaps two or three are situated very close to each other, leaving a 
wide area unprovided with schools. 

But it is useless to dwell on these defects, since there is scarcely 
any hope of their being remedied. There are, however, certain de- 
fects for which a remedy may be found. In theory all National 
Schools are under local supervision, but while there are numerous in- 
stances in which the local manager takes a deep interest in his school 
and visits it frequently, there are, perhaps, quite as many cases in which 
the manager discharges no duty beyond signing certain official docu- 
ments. This is much to be regretted. The inspector sees the school 
once a year on the examination day, and perhaps he is able to pay it 
one or two brief visits at other times, but more than this he cannot pos- 
sibly undertake. From the character of the answering at the results 
examination, the examiner can judge pretty accurately how the woi*k of 
the school has been carried on, and he can give some hints which may be 
of use if followed up by the teacher. But the manager can do much 
more than this. From want of technical skill he may, perhaps, be un- 
willing to examine classes, and to decide as to how the requirements of 
the programme have been met, but, apart from this, there is a large 
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field of usefulness open to him. He can see whether the order and dis- 
cipline of the school are satisfactory, whether the pupils are idling at 
their desks or actively employed, and whether the accounts are carefully 
kept. The manager can also observe whether errors in pronunciation 
and grammar are corrected or allowed to pass unchecked, and can judge 
for himself how far in speech and behaviour the teacher presents in his 
own person a good example for the imitation of his pupils. Tf the 
teacher is gruff and abrupt in manner, if he is careless and slovenly in 
his person, if his school-room is untidy, and his account books are dirty 
and blotted, the manager will have no difficulty in deciding that, what- 
ever may be the merits of the school in a literary point of view, the 
teacher is not educating his pupils in the right way. 

Now in this direction there is much room for improvement in our 
National Schools. With comparatively few exceptions they fall short 
of the standard which they should reach, and nowhere is the necessity 
for keeping up such a standard more imperative than Ireland, for is it 
not a fact that careless and untidy ways are almost a national charac- 
teristic 1 The improvement, if it is to be effected, and above all if it is 
to be effected within a reasonable time, must be promoted by local super- 
vision. The inspector cannot visit more than two or three times in the 
year, but in a large majority of cases the manager could visit two or 
three times in the month, if he thought such a course required. But it 
would not be required, for if the teachers were once made aware that 
the manager meant to insist on attention being given to these points, 
the thing would be done. If here and there a teacher should be found 
incurably slovenly in his person and untidy in his habits, he would soon 
be obliged to leave a service for which he is quite unfit. Failure in this 
respect should disqualify a man for the office of teacher just as much as 
failure in reading, or in writing, or in arithmetic. 

In my statistical report I give returns for 1 23 ordinarydayschoolswliich 
werein operation throughout the year, and of no less than 15 of theseschools 
I have to state that the supply of books and other requisites was un- 
satisfactory. In some of these schools there were hardly any maps or 
tablets, in others the sale stock was deficient, and in some cases both 
maps and sale stock were conspicuous by their absence. And even 
schools which were fairly provided with books and copybooks did not 
always possess those which were actually required. The teachers in 
some cases explained that this was not owing to any default on their 
part, for their orders had not been filled as they had desired. Some of 
them also complained of delay in the forwarding of the supplies from the 
Education Office, and in this way tried to excuse the practice of pro- 
curing an inferior article from some local book-shop. 

I recret to say that, in many schools, due care is not taken of the 
maps. In this climate the walls of nearly every school-room are damp, 
and close to one of these damp walls, sometimes partially defended by a 
slight tablet rail, just as often without even that protection, the map is 
suspended, and there it hangs without being dusted or aired, until, at- 
tacked on one side by clamp and on the other by dust, it becomes in a 
very few months a ragged canvas, neither ornamental nor useful. 
Teachers sometimes complain that the managers do not provide the neces- 
sary maps, and managers occasionally tell me that the maps are permitted 
to go to ruin through the carelessness of the teachers. Probably both 
are right more or less, for in cases which have come under my notice, 
though the teacher himself had paid for the maps he took very little 
pains to preserve them from injury. 

During the past year I have met with many cases in which the ac- 
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counts -were kept in an. unsatisfactory manner. Sometimes the writing 
was slovenly or the entries were incorrectly made through haste and care- 
lessness, or, what was even more common, the hooks were left without 
b eing posted up for months together. I regret to add that in two or 
three instances I could not avoid the conclusion that the teachers had 
been guilty of wilful falsification. I do non now refer to the entries of 
fees in schools belonging to non-contributory unions, though I entertain 
grave doubts regarding the correctness of some of these returns, and feel 
bound to deplore the continued existence of such a powerful temptation 
to wrong-doing. 

I am, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

Alexander Hamilton. 

The Secretaries, Education Office. 



Mr. MacOreanor. 

Newry, March, 1883. 

Gentlemen, — In compliance with your instructions I have the honour 
to submit the following general report on the Newiy School District for 
the year ended the 28th of February, 1883. 

The District . — The boundary of this district was altered considerably 
from the 1st of May, 1879, and again from the 1st of January, 1882. 
It now consists of portions of Down, Armagh, and Louth counties. 

The coast-line extends from about one mile south of Newcastle, to the 
entrance of Oarlingford Lough, and all round the Lough, by Greencastle, 
Killowen, Bosstrevor, Warrenpoint, and Omeath, to the south boundary 
of the town of Carlingford. It extends northward as far as Scarva, and 
westward to Silverbridge, which is three miles east of Crossmaglcn. The 
Mourne range of mountains forms the south-east of the district, and in 
the large tract for several miles round the source of the Diver Bann there 
is scarcely any population. Along the east coast, and for three or four 
miles inland the population is considerable, and they have 17 National 
schools, of which 3 have been recently established. Two others, very 
much wanted, are about to be opened. 

Schools, Houses, &c . — The number of schools in the district is 132, of 
which : — 

3 are Model Schools, 

3 „ Convent Schools, 

2 „ Poor Law Union Schools, 

(> „ Evening Schools, and 
118 ,, Urdinarj' National Schools. 

Three useful new schools have been added, and one of a worthless 
character was struck off the roll of this district during the year. 

The school-houses may be described as — 

78 Good or Pair, 

40 Middling, and 
14 Bad. 

There are 28 without recreation grounds or out-offices. 

In 35 cases there are free residences for the principal teachers, but no 
applications have been made for grants towards the building of residences 
for teachers, save in one case which is still pending. All the school- 
houses have slated roofs, and all, save two, have boarded floors. 
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Eleven houses, containing 19 separate schools are vested in Trustees. 
Six buildings, including the Model School, are vested in the Board. In 
these 6 buildings there are 1 1 schools. 

Pupils, Employment, Attendance, <&c . — The only centres of employment 
ora Newry and Bessbrook, where spinning, weaving, milling, and manu- 
facturing are carried on, and in four or five of the schools at these places 
half-time pupils attend. 

In my last general report, on the Ballymena District, for the year 
ended 28th February, 1878, I showed that about 13 per cent, of the 
population were entered on the rolls of the 128 National schools in that 
district. I find that the average number on the rolls of the 132 National 
schools of this district for the past year, was 12,930, or about 98 per 
school. Also that the average number in daily attendance amounted to 
7,260, or about 55 per school. The average number on rolls is less than 
the whole number of names on rolls, so that 13,000 or more individual 
pupils must have given some attendance during the year. 

I have estimated the population of the district as closely as I could 
from census returns, &c., and believe it to be about 88,000. After 
making full allowance for double entries, caused by the removal of pupils 
from one school to another, I find that the number of names of pupils 
attending the National schools amounts to 14 per cent, of the population 
of this district. Again, by subtracting 200 from the average daily 
attendance on account of some pupils having been counted twice or 
oftener, I find that the remainder shows that 8 per cent, of the population 
is in daily attendance. This attendance is large, and progressive. 

The parents and children are almost always anxious, which I consider 
very creditable to them, to have the attendance sufficient to secure 
admission to the results examination. Many endure privations and 
make generous efforts to this end. Neither the loss of wages, nor 
domestic difficulties connected with food, clothing, or home duties, not 
even the death of a near relative deters them occasionally from attending. 
The cases in which pupils remain away from these examinations through 
carelessness or intention are comparatively few, and very seldom, I 
believe, without cause on the other side. 

Compulsory Education . — From the above facts, and from a strong 
innate feeling that the State has no right to compel the honest poor 
to send their children to school, particularly to State schools, I feel it 
a duty to deprecate compulsory education for Ireland, as very unneces- 
sary and extremely objectionable. We have not a score of towns 
with a population exceeding 10,000 inhabitants. Four-fifths of the 
population is rural, which makes the case of Ireland quite different 
from England. We have compulsory education already, in connexion 
with [Reformatory, Industrial, Prison, and Workhouse Schools, where 
it is useful and desirable. 

The clergy of the different denominations may safely be left to deal 
with this matter, and they will be aided, if they wish, by good and 
charitable people in applying to parents and children the salutary law 
of persuasion, as is so successfully done at present. No doubt some 
clergymen speak, and write occasionally, in favour of compulsory edu- 
cation, but possibly they represent only special localities, or more likely, 
cases, which, like cases generally, have two sides. No honest family 
circle should be invaded with compulsion, pains, or penalties in this 
matter. 

Training , Promotions, dec . — One defect of great importance, as stated 
in my previous reports, is the want of training for Roman Catholic 
teachers. In this district 76 per cent, of them are untrained. Most of 

D 
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. Appmdirlt. the trained ones received their training between twenty and forty years 

ago, and are consequently comparatively nninstruoted in modern im- 

provements in the art of school-keeping and the science of teaching. 
Schools. They are at a disadvantage compared with the teachers of other deno- 
~~ mirations, whose later training secured them higher classification and 
M'Cmtnor higher salaries. This disadvantage affects not only their classification 
Ne%vry. and income, and efficiency in the schools, but it seriously checks the 
orowth of a staff of young Roman Catholic teachers properly qualified 
in technical and literary knowledge. 

In the same locality, and in the same school, it is immediately 
perceptible how not only the proficiency, but the attendance also, 
increases as soon as an inefficient teacher has been replaced by an efficient 
one. 

The paucity of applications to attend examination for promotion 
may be traced to the want of proper preparatory education and training, 
which leaves comparatively few Roman Catholic teachers able to pass 
the examination which is required for admission to first class. 

Teachers . — The teachers are generally satisfactory as to regularity and 
devotion to their business, but many of them are inefficient, and some 
extremely defective in the skill and ability required by the good instructor 
and school-keeper. Move could not bo expected under present circum- 
stances. They are classed : — 



Class I 1 . 


. 3 Males and 


2 


Females. 


„ I-’. . 


6 


„ 


6 




, II>. . 


22 




26 




„ IP. . 


4 


„ 


8 




„ III>. . 


. • 36 


,, 


37 




„ IIP. . 


7 


„ 


4 




Provisionally classed, 


2 


” 


4 


” 


Totals, 


80 




87* 





Of the above, 13 are male, and 31 female assistants. One also is 
junior literary female assistant. In addition to the above there are 7 
workmistresses. 

Programme business . — Remarks on the ordinary course of programme 
business in tlie schools require little space at present in a report of this 
kind. Tlie annual conferences of inspectors for the last two years, and 
the instructions of the Board by circulars have rendered class business a 
settled and uniform matter. In all the schools, the teachers, with various 
degrees of efficiency, aim at following the programme in the several 
classes. 

Reading is mechanical, rather than intelligent, in the majority of 
cases. Explanations of home lessons, and of the lessons read, by the aid 
of grammar — as supplying of ellipses, finding the connexion of parts of 
sentences, drc., &c. — are not well attended to generally. The points of 
historical and scientific value in the lessons, and the character and con- 
struction of the composition, are efficiently attended to in the higher 
classes by very few ; because these matters require a considerable fund 
of knowledge, and thoughtful preparation of the several lessons and 
books. In a word, the science of teaching requires all' the advantages 
of a good training college. Good reading can he best secured by hearing 
good reading, so that paragraphs, and sometimes whole pieces, should be 
frequently read with care by the teachers to the pupils. 

Grammar would be much better taught, I think, if less varieties and 
suggested novelties existed. When pupils arrive at the stage for learning 
the moods and tenses of a verb, they ought to be taught the conjugation 
thoroughly — the five moods and six tenses. This might be done in a 
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weuk, if due attention were given to the few auxiliary verbs, that are 
the signs of the moods and tenses. One most mischievous practice, 
which leaves the pupils doubtful and inaccurate, still exists in many of 
the schools and in most of the grammars -the calling of the imperfect 
tense by the name of past. One of the three divisions of time must be 
called past time, and, surely, to call one of the subdivisions or tenses of 
past time by the same name must necessarily be confusing and injudicious. 
w hatmakes tins practice the less excusableisthat it is wholly unnecessary, 
and leads to the derangement of the long established list of tense names. 
Tlie practice of leading pupils to suppose tlxat there are only two tenses or 
distinctions of time is very objectionable. English verbs must show 
future tune, and the distinctions of past and futiu-e time, as well as the 
verbs of other languages. The two-tense system I have always found 
injurious to both teachers and pupils. 

Writing is well attended to in above 50 of the schools, but in 50 others 
the black board demonstrations, showing the construction of letters and 
how to combine them into words, should receive more careful attention. 

Arithmetic seems to be carefully taught in first, second, and third 
classes generally. In the fourth and higher classes, where the pupils 
have to read the exercises, the failures become very much greater. These 
failures, I think, are not all attributable to want of explanation, or want 
of pi actice in arithmetical exercises. I find very frequently these failures 
are in proportion to the failures in grammar, and I eonciude that these 
pupils are unable to understand the questions on account of their insuf- 
ficient grammatical knowledge. 

Spelling is good or fair in a large number of the schools, but the Spelling 
Book Superseded, roots, affixes, and prefixes, want increased attention. 
In above one-fourth of the schools these subjects have received little or 
no attention. 

Geography is a troublesome subject to examine on, owing to several 
changes in the programme regarding it of late years. It is difficult at 
the present time to describe summarily the state of proficiency in it I 
am not able to report much progress in this branch. 

Agriculture is taught by most of tlie male teachers, and some useful 
knowledge of the subject is to be found in about 20 or 25 per cent of 
the schools of these teachers. 

Algebra , geometry , and book-keeping are taught in about 35 of the 
schools. Most of the pupils are presented in first grade, very few in 
second grade, and one in third grade is rarely presented. 

Drawing is confined to five or six schools, and in only two is it taught 
with tolerable efficiency. 

Vocal music is taught in 18 or 20 schools. In the three convent 
schools and in the model school it is well taught. In five other schools 
harmonized pieces and transposition have received tolerable attention. 

Occupation of Time, die. — During the past results year, my time was 
occupied in the following manner : — 



Ordinary Inspection, . . . .178 days. 

Examination of Teachers, . . . 13 

Model School, . . . . 6 „ 

Inquiries, special returns, office business, &c., 82 ,, 

Vacation, Holidays, &c., . > . 34 „ 



Total, .... 313 days. 



On. the above days I examined 122 schools for results fees, and 26 
schools for other purposes. I also made 171 incidental visits. Tlie 
whole time occupied by inspections, examinations and visits was 926 
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hours or a daily average of time given to inspection of above 6 hours. 
My travelling on official business, chiefly by car, amounted to 3,197 
miles. 

In a previous part of this report I have shown that the average daily 
attendance at all the schools was nearly 7,100 pupils. 

Of these I examined 6,710 for results fees on the ordinary programme 
subjects— reading, writing, arithmetic, spelling, grammar, geography, 
agriculture, book-keeping, and needlework. 

Only on reading and spelling were all the above examined. The 
numbers examined on the other subjects were less, according to pro- 
gramme and classification. 

There were 744 examined in all the other extra brunches, in which 
pupils were presented to me for examination — in algebra, geometry 
and mensuration, trigonometry, music, drawing. Girls’ Heading Book, 
physical geography, and French. No pupils were presented last year in 
Latin or Greek, nor has anyone ever been presented for Irish in this 
district, though this language is familiarly spoken by many in the Car- 
lingford and Moume parts of it. 

I have the honour to remain, gentlemen, your very obedient servant, 
Edward MacCreanor, District Inspector. 

The Secretaries, Education Office, Dublin. 



Mr. 

M'JCell. 

Boyle. 



Mr. M'Kell, m.a. 

Boyle, 1883. 

Gentlemen, — I beg to submit my third general report on the schools 
under my inspection in the Boyle District. 

The boundaries of the district remain the same as they were in 1880 
when I furnished my last report and there has been little change in the 
n um ber of the schools. Three schools which were formerly conducted 
on denominational principles have been brought under the National 
Board, an old mixed school has been superseded by separate boys’ and 
girls’ schools, one school has been permanently closed, and one has been 
removed from the Board’s list for local reasons. The net result is an 
increase in the number of schools from 115 in 1880 to 117 in 1883. 
There are also in the district two small secondary and four denomina- 
tional schools which are not in connexion with the Board. Some small 
denominational schools have been closed and the children who attended 
them now receive instruction in the neighbouring National Schools'. 

Of the 117 schools, 94 are under the management of parish priests, 
7 of Protestant clergymen, 15 of laymen, and one convent school lias 
the superioress for manager. "Whatever religious difficulty might arise 
under a system of compulsory attendance, there certainly is none felt at 
present. In fully two-thirds of the schools there is a mixed attendance 
of children of different denominations, and I have not heard of any 
instance in which parents have been dissatisfied with the safeguards 
provided by the Board’s rules against interference with the religious 
creed of their children, or in which they have regarded those safeguards 
as inadequate. 

Six schools are vested in, and one assigned to the Commissioners, 
thirteen are vested in Trustees, and the remaining 98 are non-vested. 
The number of schoolhouses for which rent is paid by the teachers has 
fallen from 13 to 11, but the average amount of the rent has increased 
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from £2 7s. 6d. to £3 8 s. ll<f. As regards the school buildings little 
improvement can be recorded. Two vested and two non-vested schools 
have been built and one house has been enlarged. Except in the case 
of houses vested in the Commissioners the expense of repairs has usually 
to be borne by the teachers. A considerable number of the non-vested 
houses are, as I have pointed out in a former report, unsuitable for 
school purposes, amongst the worst being those for which the teachers 
pay rent. Many of them are too small even for the present attendance, 
and there are few in which an increase in the number of pupils would 
not be productive of overcrowding. Hardly any have classrooms or 
galleries and in some the furniture is of a very primitive description. 
The absence of sufficient school accommodation would furnish the most 
serious obstacle to the introduction of compulsory attendance. In the 
diocese of Elphin, in which the greater part of the district is situated, 
the Homan Catholic managers cannot avail themselves of the Board’s 
grant of aid to build vested houses, under the existing conditions, and 
the people are unable and unwilling to provide the necessary funds by 
subscription. How little is to be expected from local effort may be 
inferred from two instances. In one locality a non-vested sehoolhouse, 
the foundation of which was laid six years ago, has not yet been com- 
pleted. In another the Board’s grants were withdrawn more than live 
years ago from a school on account of the unsuitability of the house — and 
not too soon, for it fell shortly afterwards. There are 1 50 or 200 children 
of the school-age in the neighbourhood, and yet it is only recently that 
the building of a new sehoolhouse has been begun. In both cases I 
believe the delay is entirely due to want of funds. 

The average number on Rolls for the past year in the 117 National 
schools is 12,550, the average attendance 6,444, the number cpialified by 
attendance to earn results fees for the teacher 8,090, and of these last 
7,908 were present and examined. The average attendance in each 
school is 56, the average number examined for results in each school 69. 
There is an increase in the three years of 322, or 5 per cent., in the 
average attendance, and of 630, or 9 per cent., in the number examined 
for results. The increase I believe to be chiefly due to the more systema- 
tic measures which are now taken by the teachers to secure that as many 
as possible of the pupils shall make the requisite number of attendances. 
A change of teachers has in some cases produced a marked effect In 
one school, for instance, the number for examination has been doubled 
in the three years owing to the appointment of very efficient principal 
and assistant teachers. 

I have no statistics before me to show the total number on Rolls 
during the year, but it may be presumed that under a law of compulsory 
education fully 5,000 more pupils would be present at the annual ex- 
aminations. The truants, the idlers, the dunces, the extremely }xw>r, 
the children who are exposed to the most unfavourable home influences 
and surroundings, are the classes of whom the absentees are mainly 
composed. An influx of such children must necessarily have an injuri- 
ous effect upon the discipline and organization of a school, and tend to 
lower the average standard of proficiency It is to be hoped, therefore, 
that any measure that may be introduced for enforcing attendance will 
be accompanied by an increase of the qualifying attendances to at least 
120. The encouragement of attendance by rewards to teachers for large 
attendances, which has been put forward as a counter proposal to the 
principle of compulsory education, appears to be merely a roundabout 
way of paying the parents out of the public exchequer for sending their 
children to school. The gratuity, to be productive of much effect, must 
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AppendixB. be considerable, and in that case it would be the teacher’s interest to 
Reports on secure increased attendance by remitting the scliool-fees or even by the 
State of payment of a small sum to the very needy. The results fees, in my 
Schools. opinion, offer a sufficiently strong inducement to the teachers in this 
Mr. respect, and the great majority of them exert themselves quite as much 
M‘K<ll. as is desirable to bring the children in. 

Boyle. The classification of the teachers is as follows : — 



I 1 , . . 

I* . 

2 ', . 

3 1 , . . . ; 

Conditionally classed, 

Total, 

The great majority of the teachers are zealous, hardworking and 
faithful in the discharge of their duties. Of the total number, 153, 
only 47 have been trained. It would be superfluous for me to offer any 
remarks on the subject of training. It has been fully discussed, and 
the want is now recognised on all sides and is likely soon to be supplied. 

I may observe, however, that there is one class of teachers to whom 
a thorough course of training would lie peculiarly beneficial. I mean 
those young, intelligent, and industrious persons, who have served 
creditably as monitors, who are willing and anxious to do their best, and 
who only fall short of being good teachers through want of knowledge 
of the best methods of teaching and the most approved systems of school 
organization. 

There are at present 93 paid monitors in the district. No difficulty 
is experienced in procuring suitable candidates ; the best pupils are 
almost invariably eager to obtain the appointment, and there is con- 
sequently considerable competition when a vacancy occurs. I find, 
however, that a good many of the male monitors retire before comple tin g 
their period of service. The answering at the final examinations has 
not been as good as it was some years ago. For this various causes 
might be assigned. Formerly there was no very strict limit to the 
number of monitors that might be employed in a school. The best 
teachers usually had more than the average number, the inferior teachers 
fewer. Now the number that can be appointed in any school is rigidly 
fixed. The monitor is a definite portion of the teaching staff, the 
services of two are regarded as equivalent to those of an assistant, and 
it would be an injustice to refuse a teacher with an average of 50 or 60 
the only assistance he can now obtain. Thus while the number trained 
in the best schools has decreased, the number trained in inferior schools 
has increased. The want of a special programme for monitors was 
another cause of their decline in efficiency. Many of them had at the 
time of their appointment already passed more than once in sixth class, 
and did not therefore find it necessary to devote much attention to their 
studies for the first two years, and too much had to be got through in 
the third year. A special programme has now been provided, and some 
improvement in the answering may be expected. It would be of great 
advantage if the former practice of assembling the monitors in groups 
at convenient centres for examination in their first and second years 
could be revived. A monitor’s examination on the day of a results 
inspection must be a hurried one, and the time devoted to testing his 
teaching powers is necessarily very limited. On the other hand a 
combined oral examination of several monitors from different schools 
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would create a spirit of emulation wliicli could not fail to be productive 
of benefit, and such an examination is rendered all the more desirable 
now that the oral portion of the final examination has been abolished. 

With regard to school accounts there is little to be said. The various 
entries are in most of the schools correctly and punctually made. I find 
omissions in the Register more frequently than in any other of the 
account books, chiefly in the portion for infants and in the columns for 
noting the dates of the striking off and re-admission of pupils. It is to 
be regretted that managers do not usually feel it incumbent on them to 
check the different items of the school fees as entered in the roll book 
and summary roll. Their knowledge of the circumstances of the parents 
would render such a verification peculiarly valuable. 

Since the passing of the Pension Act nine teachers have retired from 
ike service. Six who have readied the age for compulsory retirement 
have been permitted to continue in charge of their schools. The facilities 
offered to managers for building teachers’ residences have not yet been 
taken advantage of in any instance in this district, although here, as 
elsewhere, a number of teachers have a long distance to walk to their 
schools. 

As regards the proficiency, failures are comparatively rare in the 
junior classes. One of the chief obstacles to progress in the senior classes, 
next to irregularity of attendance, is the neglect of home lessons. I 
make it a point to hear these lessons myself on every available oppor- 
tunity, and I seldom find them well prepared. 

Reading . — There is no improvement in this subject. The process of 
learning to read cannot be made an easy one. It may, however, be 
rendered more distasteful to the learner by attempting to combine with 
it the acquisition of what is called useful knowledge — an expression 
which generally means scraps of more or less trustworthy information 
on a variety of subjects. Those reading books which consist mainly of 
narrative, especially if they contain plenty of incident, seem to be the 
best; but even they lose a great- part of their interest, when their chief 
charm, novelty, has disappeared. In one or two schools where small 
libraries have been established, the reading is better and has been taught 
with less trouble than elsewhere. 

Spelling is fairly taught. Failures in this subject are most numerous 
in Fourth Class and First Stage of Fifth. 

Writing receives more attention since imitation of the copy line was 
made the test in the junior classes. Mr. Vere Foster’s copylxxjks are 
most generally used. In some of the best schools Messrs. Thom’s have 
been introduced, while a few teachers have adopted the series published 
by Marcus Ward 'and Co. If efficient supervision is exercised over the 
junior classes while writing I think it is a matter of minor importance 
what headline is used. 

Arithmetic . — The amount of time bestowed upon this subject— as much 
as two hours daily in some schools — appeal's to be excessive, and must 
have an injurious effect on the proficiency in the other branches. 
Failures are frequently met in the junior division of fifth class, but on 
the whole the subject is taught with success. 

The proficiency in Grammar continues much the same, but thei-e is, 
perhaps, a slight improvement in Geography. It is, I think, to l>e 
regretted that the map of the United States — a country where most oi 
our children have relatives, and where many of them will themselves in 
all probability one day reside — has no place upon the programme. 

Much more attention is given to agriculture since the increase of the 
results fee for that subject, and there is some improvement in the 
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jppendixB. answering, but tlie book is not a popular one with either pupils or 
Re — Ton ■ fceac h ers - Bookkeeping is not taught in many schools, anti little real 
state* of knowledge of the subject is acquired. 

Schools. The extra subjects taught are Geometry, Algebra, Physical Geography, 
' A ~ Girls’ Reading Book, the use of the sewing machine, vocal music and 
M'Kell. drawing. The proficiency shown is fair, but the number presented for 
Boyle, examination is decreasing. 

I have the honour to be, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

11. 0. M'Kell, District Inspector. 
The Secretaries, Education Office. 



Mr. W. M. 
B. Browncl 
Baliina- 
more. 



Mr. W. M. Burrowes Browne. 

Ballinamore, February, 1883. 

Gentlemen, — In accordance with your instructions, I beg to submit 
the following as my general Report on this District : — 

I have been in charge here since February, 1879. 

The District comprises portions of the counties of Cavan, Leitrim, 
and Fermanagh. 

It extends in a northerly direction for 17 miles, and in a southerly 
direction about 12 from Ballinamore, the official headquarters. Towards 
the east and west it extends about 12 miles. The most distant schools 
from centre are about 24 miles north-east and north-west. 

Within this considerable extent of country the sound of the locomotive 
steam-engine has never yet been heard. It is only within the last two 
years that the telegraph has been brought into Ballinamore. 

There is not much, to comment upon in the geography of the District, 
except towards the north-west. A description of the other parts maj 
be briefly given. It is essentially a lake country, humid in climate, 
with a soil, except in rare spots, of poor quality, undrained, and over- 
grown with rushes, the worst foe of the small farmer. The same may 
be said of the north west portion of the District, but there are further 
points of peculiarity that may not be unworthy of notice if an adequate 
idea of the circumstances of the country is to be conveyed. This region 
is bounded on the west by the shores of Lough Allen. From some miles 
west of Ballinamore there rims, parallel to the shore, a range of 
mountains which practically separates the rest of the District from two 
distinct regions, in each of which there is an important group of schools. 
There is first, the region extending along the shore of Lough Allen from 
the town of Drumshambo to Doura, a village of recent growth, near the 
source of the River Shannon. This village is the north-western point of 
the District. This region has situated in it nine schools, and they are 
for the most part far from the public road. 

This road is comparatively new, and the population lies along the old 
road, which is at a greater distance from the Lough, and is so rugged 
and narrow as to be barely passable by a donkey with panniers. I am 
given to understand, indeed, that at the time the schools were established 
along this road, wheeled vehicles were scarcely, if at all, known in this 
part of the country. 

The second group of schools to which I referred is situated among the 
mountains to the extreme northwest of the District. These are generally 
called the G-len Schools, from the name, Glengevlin, of the mountain 
valley m which they are situated. They are Beven in number, and like 
the Lough Allen Schools, are difficult of access from the official centre. 
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There are 129 schools in the District. One is an Infant School, con- AppendixB. 
ducted by the Sisters of Mercy. ■ One is a Workhouse School, and the Reports on 
remainder are ordinary National Schools. State of 

The District is remarkable for the number of unsuitable and poorly Sp ools. 
furnished schools which it contains. The generally backward state of ^Ir. jy 2 1. 
the country, the poverty of the people, and difficulties in the way of B Browne. 
obtaining the public grants for building, have contributed to this state Ballina- 
of affairs. I cannot avoid thinking however, that in past years greater raore - 
energy on the part of the local parties, managers, &c., would have done 
much to remove this reproach from the District. 

During the past four years ten new buildings have been provided. Nine 
of these take the place of old ancl unsuitable buildings. Another has 
been transferred from the old house to an excellent building altered to 
make it suitable. Six others are either in progress or will be as soon as 
the weather permits. One of the new schools is vested in the Commis- 
sioners, and two of those in progress are vested in trustees. This, 
considering that the country has passed through a period of bad harvests, 
and consequent poverty, amounting during some years to famine, exhibits 
fair progress, especially when contrasted with the apathy manifested 
during previous and more prosperous periods. 

I find it difficult to impress sufficiently upon local managers the 
necessity for providing such premises as would lead to the cultivation of 
greater habits of cleanliness and decency. Some 90 schools in the Dis 
trict have no provision whatsoever of this nature. 

The distribution of the schools with respect to the educational wants 
of the country is very fair. No child within the limits of the District 
need be without a school. In some places, indeed, notably in the two 
regions in the north-west to which I have referred, the schools are too 
numerous, and when circumstances permit, will require amalgamation. 

With regard to organization and scientific school-keeping, so few of 
the teachers under my charge have been trained, so few of them have 
ever had an opportunity of seeing a skilfully conducted school, so few of 
them have ever seen anything outside of the narrow limits of them own 
townland, that I can scarcely be surprised at having little that is 
decidedly favourable to report with respect to a large number of my 



On reviewing my notes on my inspections, other than Results, for the 
first half of my residence here, I observe that I frequently found that 
neither teacher nor children knew the routine of the time-table, and 
that where an effort to observe it was made, from ten to fifteen minutes 
of the half hour were wasted, and that even then not more than two- 
thirds of the children had either employment or assistance provided for 
them. “ We didn’t attend much to such matters since the Results 
system came in, ” was frequently the remark made to explain t e e - 
ciency. It seems strange that the Results system should in any case 
supposed to supersede order and economy of time in a school, ^h® n 
without both, the Results Programme could not be got through yithm 
the limits of school-hours. Stiff the habit of thinking and acting in this 
way was so strong, that it was not until after my third annu K * un 0 
inspection that I could assure myself that I had observed a dmded 
improvement in any considerable number of cases. During that tame l 
frequently, during an incidental visit of about thirty minutes, made 
practical suggestions as to the framing -and use of the time-table, and 
on the methods by which time may he economised, and constant employ- 
ment and assistance given to all the children present during 0 e 
periods of school work. I also examined as many schools as my other 
"work permitted in special reference to these matters. 
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Appendix B. I made these, as far as my ability could avail, method teaching and 
Reports on organizing inspections. All this entailed much trouble, and a vast 
State of amount of physical exertion, but as I could not get the teachers trained 

Schools. j saw n0 other way of instructing them in, or recalling them to, the 

Mr. W. M. traditions of sound school-keeping. In some schools the effect produced 
B. Browne, has been either very slight or evanescent, in a large number it has been 
Ballina- moderate, and in a few it has been striking. 

more. The practice has led, I believe, to greater attention to methods of 
teaching, and has resulted in considerable improvement in general 
educational tone. The large number of unsuitable schools, badly fur- 
nished, were great obstacles to progress in this direction. Not long 
since a teacher, whose school I was criticising unfavourably, asked me to 
try to give liim the advantage during the year of an organizing examina- 
tion, such as he had heard of from the teacher of a neighbouring school. 
I had to tell him that I could do little for him in that direction, with 
his present miserable accommodation, appliances, and furniture. I have 
to express my conviction that much of the non-efiiciency, or imperfect 
efficiency, of many of our schools arises simply from the want of know- 
ledge of how to work out the programme systematically. This arises 
from want of training for the profession of teacher. It arises also in 
many cases from the fact that many of our rural teachers have never 
seen a good practical teacher at work. Hooks on method are of little 
use to many persons without a practical example. But few men can 
originate action, many can imitate, so as even to excel the original. I 
have had frequent, I might rather say constant, reason to complain of 
the want of punctuality of the pupils in the morning. On the time- 
tables it is stated that sdiool opens at half-past nine, and that business 
begins at ten o’clock. It frequently occurs that the classes are not 
present in sufficient numbers to make the first lesson a profitable one. 
The children in too many cases drop in, in threes or fours, between ten 
and eleven o’clock, some just in time for roll-call. 

It has been urged by both managers and teachers that during the 
past very bad winter and harvest seasons, the children are unable to get 
breakfast early enough, owing to the want of, or the dampness of the peat 
which is used for fuel throughout the country. There is, it must be 
admitted, something in this excuse, but I think too much is made of it. 
In some of the schools the children are assembled punctually. T have 
visited one school at a few minutes after ten o’clock, where I found 
only a lew children present, and this excuse was urged in explanation. 

Two miles away I found the children of another school fully as- 
sembled and busily occupied. There was clear evidence, too, that 
they had been at work since ten o’clock. Such a contrast is not 



unusual. Irregularity of attendance is another fault of the same 
kind. The greatest irregularity, and comparative regularity, are to 
be found in neighbouring schools, attended by children of exactly the 
same class, and affected by the same circumstances. Much has been 
said and written about compulsory attendance. I am not a law maker, 
and I do not feel called on at present to give any opinion on this subject. 
I think, however, that in the absence of legislation, determination on 
the part of the managers, and vigilance on the part of the teachers, 
would do much to remedy both want of punctuality and irregularity of 
attendance. In nearly every case that has come under my notice of 
strong contrast between neighbouring schools in these respects, I have 
no hesitation in saying that, in my opinion, there exists also a strong 
contrast between the teachers in charge. I find that where improvement 
in these respects has taken place, the teacher has effected his purpose 
by insisting on having a definite reason assigned for lateness or absence, 
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The change in the rules for admitting pupils to examination in the ^-p pen^x B. 
“ Infant,” or rather as I would now style it, “ Elementary Class,” has Reports on 
encouraged the parents to send, and teachers to gather in, children, who State of 
from various reasons, such as delicacy, stress of -weather, or distance of ach ooIs ‘ 
residence, did not begin tlieir school career at the ordinary age of four Mr. IF. M. 
or five. A child who has been examined only once before arriving at B. Browne. 
the ao-e of seven may now be examined again in this class. Another Ballina- 
new provision of the same rule is that any child without respect to age more * 
may be examined once in this class. These two alterations of the rules 
previously in operation, have acted most beneficially in giving time for 
the devolpment of neglected young minds, before entering on the more 
advanced programme laid down for children over six years, who began 
their school life at the usual age, with ordinary advantages. I find that 
this class is usually well taught, and it frequently exhibits a proficiency 
beyond the strict requirements of the programme. 

In reading in the highest sense of the term I cannot say that much 
has been gained during my four years experience of this district. But 
reading in this sense of the word is rare, not one man in twenty, even 
of those who have got what is called a liberal education, can read 
decently. Teachers who have rarely heard the language either spoken 
or read except in the manner of their own immediate vicinity, can 
scarcely be expected to attain this high degree of excellence them- 
selves, much less to impart it to their pupils. Taking, however, a, 
moderate standard, and accepting as good reading, that which pronounces 
the words with a fair freedom from vulgarism and provincialism, grouping 
them fairly into phrases which convey the sense to the ear — taking this 
standard, I think some progress has been made. The schools too m 
which some attempt to explain what is read is not made, are now rare. 

In this respect a good deal depends on the manner in which the questions 
are put. I observe that teachers are too prone to “ talk like a book, 
as the saying is, when interrogating children as to the meaning of words 
and phrases. If a pupil has attained in a moderate degree the power of 
expressing an idea presented to his mind in one set of words, in 
another, and if possible simpler, set of words, much has been gained in 
mental culture. This is the definition T have adopted in examining rn 
“ Explanation,” and I never reject an explanation on account of its 
homely phraseology. It used to be a common thing to find the junior 
classes reading a lesson word by word in a jerky manner, the effect 
produced being much the same as if columns of unconnected words were 
being read. This was once usual, and is still too often the case in the 
classes reading the First Book. . , 

Punctuation is too often not attended to. It is no wonder that 
pupils fail to appreciate the importance of “ minding then* stops, when 
they are allowed for years to write long dictation exercises without being 
told when to insert the proper stops. I have given dictation to classes, 
telling them, as I read the phrases of the passage, when to insert the 
stops, and found that the words “ comma,” “ full stop,’ or “ period, 
were written in full as if they were words in the text. Punctuation is 
not, in the results programme, required as an independent exercise 
except from sixth class. I would suggest the insertion of a clause 
stating that it would be required as a dictated exercise in all the classes 
under sixth which get dictation tests. I think a dictation exercise, 
without the insertion of stops is incomplete, but as I am now spealang 
of reading, I only introduce the matter, because I believe the practice 
would have a good effect in enforcing the importance of due attention to 
the subject of punctuation. . , 

The repetition of selected pieces of poetry is associated with reading 
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Appendix b. j n the results programme. I have found it expedient to suggest to the 
Reports on tellers the advisability of presenting all the pupils of each class in the 
State of same set of poems. It is plausible to say that the pupils should exercise 

Schools. their taste as to the poems they should learn, but my experience is that 

Mr W. M. where this is done the teacher’s labour is increased to such an extent 
B. Browne, that he practically abandons all idea of explaining the .selections properly, 
Ballina- or training the pupils in their correct repetition. In nearly all the 
m°r6. schools of the district, the classes now present the same poems. This 
has also the effect of making the examination more exact, particularly as 
time is not lost inquiring what each child has learnt. Much has yet to be 
done before this subject produces its full effect as a means of cultivating an 
accurate memory, and intelligent mind. Much, however, has been effected. 
The poems are now in a large number of schools fairly explained. 

Writing is the subject which has made most decided progress during 
the past few years. The written exercises for the year arc now sufficient, 
and exhibit fair progress from month to month. Scribbling the dicta- 
tion exercises has, in a great measure, ceased. The method now followed 
in the great majority of the schools in the district is as follows:— 
Class I. writes a clear, large, round hand on ruled slates, with the 
letters carefully formed, and strictly uniform. Classes II. and III. also 
write fairly imitative copies in some of the elementary books (nearly 
always Vere Foster’s), on the Board’s List. The dictation exercises of 
the higher classes bear a much closer resemblance in style to their copies 
than the}*- used to do. The great difficulty experienced is in the trans- 
ition from Third Class to Fourth Class. While the Fourth Class copies 
are well written, their writing in dictation is often very inferior, and 
dissimilar in style. In order to meet this difficulty, the Third Class, in 
a great number of cases, is trained during the latter portion of the 
Results year, to write their dictation on paper ruled in exactly the 
same way as their standard copy-book. At the results examination I 
get them to write three lines in their copy book in imitation of the head 
line. They then turn over the other aide of the leaf, and with the head- 
lines before them, they write the dictation. This is intended to impress 
both teachers and pupils with the necessity of writing in all exercises 
the same style, and with the same care, as in the copies. I have before 
me, as I write, many examples in which the copies of Third Class are 
excellently executed, and the dictation not less so. In order more 
effectually to discourage hasty writing, or rather scribbling, I make it a 
rule, no matter how I am pressed for time at Results examinations, to 
give the dictation exercises at the same rate as I would expect a good 
imitative copy to be written. Tlie Sixth Class, especially in the second 
year, should, in my opinion, he an exception to this practice, as it should 
be able to write well up to the time-standard adopted at Civil Service 
examinations. 

Arithmetic is fairly taught in nearly all the schools to the junior classes, 
but in about thirty the advanced classes are not successfully taught. Nota- 
tion and mental calculation are much neglected. Proficiency in this sub- 
ject is on the whole very fair. It should be, for it receives an amount 
of attention, and produces an amount of anxiety in the teachers’ minds 
altogether disproportionate to its value. A large proportion of the 
problems set to the senior classes are quite outside the scope of elemen- 
tary education. In order to reach the standard, neatness and rapidity 
of work are sacrificed, and a greater amount of time devoted to the sub- 
ject than it is worth to the vast majority of the chil dren belonging to 
the rural population, which is, of course, the vast majority of those for 
whom a system of elementary education is intended. 

Lower the standard, I would suggest j confine the courses to the 
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practical arithmetic of every-day life ; draw the line at very plain Appendix B. 
questions in interest and discount ; let more difficult questions in these R eportB " OP 
subjects, with compound proportion, stocks, partnership, per-centages, &c., State of 
&c., be made an extra subject. This would meet the requirements of town Schools, 
schools, and would also meet the cases of rural schools where there are mZw. M. 
clever or ambitious pupils. B. Browne 

I think that neatness, accuracy, and rapidity, should be made an Ballina- 
essential in assigning the pass in the ordinary course of arithmetic. more - 
Under such a programme as I suggest, there would be abundance of time 
for mental culture, and the pupil would be better prepared to undertake 
the study of higher arithmetic than at present, when half answers 
receive credit, and inadvertent errors have to be inquired into and 
condoned, in order to enable the examiner to give the teacher due credit 
for his work. 

My practice in my Results examinations in this subject is, in addition 
to setting the cards supplied by the Board, to examine in notation, 
tables, and addition of money, on paper, so as to have a permanent 
record for comparison of progress from year to year. Except in decimal 
notation, there is undoubtedly a great improvement in these particulars. 

I often wish, in cases of mere failure or doubtful pass on the card, that I 
had power to decide the mark by a reference to these additional exercises. 
Neatness, quickness, and accuracy in taking down my questions, naturally 
enlist my sympathy for the teacher in his efforts to meet the requirements 
of the programme. 

Spelling by dictation is improving. I attribute a good deal of 
the progress made to the abandonment of the practice of giving the 
dictation exercises too quickly. I endeavoured to bring this about, in 
the first instance, in the interests of the writing exercise, and am glad 
to believe that it has had a double use. This improvement is especially 
observable in the dictation of Third Class. I generally give half a dozen 
selected words after the dictation, and require their- meanings to be 
written from memory opposite them. This practice helps to draw 
attention to the importance of a careful study of the appendices recently 
added to the reading books. 

Grammar is fairly taught in the majority of the schools. In too many, 
however, it is not an intellectual exercise, but rather a parrot-like 
stringing of words together. There is an improvement in this subject, 
especially in Fourth Class, which three or four years ago frequently 
failed altogether, probably owing to a misconception of the meaning of 
the programme. There are but few Sixth Class pupils in the District 
who cannot make a fair attempt at writing a letter. 

A good deal of -work is done in the teaching of geography, but it is 
frequently "wide of the programme, and first principles are not attended 
to. Latitude and longitude are not generally understood, and it is 
sometimes a great puzzle to the children to understand how a large ship 
can be lifted over tlie Equator. The map of Ireland is now fairly know n, 
and a considerable n um ber of Sixth Class pupils make a moderate 
attempt at drawing it. In order to direct attention to the subject, I 
have frequently drawn it myself on the black board, to show how easily 
it can be done, if only gone about in the right way. 

Excepting the geography of Ireland and England, and the leading 
features of the World, the subject is not an important one for elementary 
schools. It occupies a great deal too much time at present, and with 
arithmetic of too advanced a type, distracts the teachers’ attention from 
the cultivation of the thinking powers of the children. These two sub 
jects, in the present state of the programme, tend to make instruction 
hurried and weak in such subjects as reading, explanation, and grammar. 
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AppendixB. if a handbook, with suitable introductory matter, giving a strictly 
Reports on limited number of facts in connection with each map required by the 
Staie of programme, were issued, and examiners limited to questions from this 
Schools. handbook, I believe much disappointment in the number of passes 
Mr. W. M. obtained would be avoided, much time would be saved, and much more 
B. Browne, real geography taught. 

Bailina- Agriculture, which 1ms recently been made a prominent subject in the 
more - programme, is not popular with the pupils. The text-book enters into 
too many minute details for young boys. If the salient points were 
printed in leaded type, as in many English class books, an improvement 
would be effected. 

Needlework has greatly improved, and is now very fairly taught. I 
have found much less difficulty in examining it, as well as greater pro- 
ficiency, since I commenced issuing carefully executed samples, showing 
what was expected, with the results documents. 

Extra subjects are not numerous. I have two schools in which music 
is taught fairly. Algebra, geometry, and mensuration are the principal 
subjects presented. The number presented has decreased considerably 
since it became known that my first questions were in the definitions anil 
first principles, and that if these were not properly understood the result 
was failure. 

The practice of promoting children to a higher class who had failed 
at the results examination, for the mere sake of the fees, and without 
regard to the ability of the pupils, was once too prevalent here. 1 am 
happy to say that this error in judgment is now seldom made, and in 
schools where it had been extensively done, the improvement is per- 
ceptible. 

On the whole I have to report a steady, if slow progress in order, 
discipline, proficiency, attention to the details of the programme, and 
especially in intellectual life in this District, during the past four years. 

I am, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

W. M. Burro wes Browne. 

The Secretaries. 



Mr. 

Downing. Mr. DOWNING. 

Galway. 

Galway, February, 1883. 

Gentleiien, — Since I had the honour, three years ago, of submitting 
for the information of the Commissioners of National Education a 
General Report on the Galway District, much progress lias been made 
within it towards providing necessary school accommodation, and im- 
proving the schools that then existed. 

Within that short period ten new schools have been opened in 
localities previously devoid of all means of education, and in wliich the 
people old and young, were consequently in a state of mere barbarism; 
five new houses on vested sites have replaced unsuitable cabins in which 
schools were previously held ; six school-rooms have been enlarged to ac- 
commodate increasing attendance; in eight cases there have been 
effected important permanent improvements, such as slating roofs pre- 
viously thatched, hoarding earthen floors, construction of out-offices, &c.; 
and three convent schools have been taken into connexion with the 
Board. 

Moreover, five new buildings on vested sites are in course of erection, 
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three of them merely to replace unsuitable houses, but the other two in 
localities hitherto quite unprovided for ; and grants have been allowed 
for ten others, greatly needed, but not yet commenced. Of these, eight 
are to replace unsuitable houses, and two to provide for localities not yet 
supplied with the advantage of schools. 

Bearing in mind the size of my district, and particularly remembering 
that it lies mostly in Connemara, tills progress within so slioi-t an interval 
will, I presume, be deemed remarkable. It is mainly the result of an 
impetus given to education by His Grace the Archbishop of Tuam, who 
earnestly and practically interests himself in the education of the people, 
and who has generously supplied funds in aid of the good work in the 
poorest localities. 

There are now in operation, under my inspection, two departments in 
the model school ; eight convent schools, with seven regularly organized 
infant departments, and three industrial schools under the Act ; four 
workhouse departments ; eighty-eight ordinary schools on the mainland ; 
and fifteen island schools. The district skirts Galway Bay on the north 
and east, extends on the west to the Atlantic, and on the east some 
eight miles beyond Athenry, a length in all of about eighty miles, and 
includes the Arom Islands, on which there are six. schools. 

The present wants of the district in the way of school accommodation 
are as follows : — Three new houses are required for localities as yet 
wholly unprovided- for ; six houses need to he enlarged owing to inci eas- 
ing attendance ; and there are five houses wholly unsuitable that must be 
replaced. These are exclusive of all cases for which grants have been 
allowed. The Goulane school-house, though suitable, is most incon- 
veniently situated. It stands on the brow of a hill, more than half a 
mile from the public road. A sort of by-road that leads part of the 
way to it serves the second purpose of watercourse, and the visitor, after 
some trials, finds it more advantageous to go straight through the bog. 
New premises should therefore, if possible, be provided near the public 
road, and somewhat further from Clifden, where a larger and more 
regular attendance would be secured, and efficient supervision rendered 
possible. The Letter ard school, attended by over 70 pupils, is three miles 
from a public road. It is in a peninsula through which no road passes, 
notwithstanding its very considerable population, and can only be* ap- 
proached on foot through exceedingly rugged and swampy ground. This 
site could not be altered much for the better, but I trust the proper 
authorities may, somehow, be speedily moved to construct a very neces- 
sary thoroughfare to it. The Ard "school, with an attendance of 1 00 
pupils, is similarly circumstanced, except that it is within one mile of a 
public road. The Lisanorcin school, again, attended by over 120 pupils, 
and situated in a large village, is nearly a mile from the public road, and 
is approached through a rugged miry lane that is never repaired. 

T. regret to say a considerable proportion of the school-houses are not 
kept in good condition, and I fear this will be the case as long as the 
necessary work is dependent on the voluntary subscriptions of a poor 
and ignorant peasantry. I still hold the opinion expressed five years ago, 
thatsome steps are necessary for the better preservation of the considerable 
public property that exists in the vested premises. The late storms did 
enormous damage to the roofs, and proved that the slates used are unsuit- 
able, entirely too light and fragile for such a district as this, where the 
storms fresh from the Atlantic, getting compressed between the mountains, 
bear down on certain points with indescribable fury. Iu the cose of 
schools vested in the Commissioners it became apparent that some more 
direct means of getting small urgent repairs effected than through the 
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AppendixB. officers of the Board of Public Works is necessary. At the present 
moment there avo slates oil one of those houses for months ; and the rain, 

StaKf 011 pouring copiously in, has caused a largo portion of the coiling to fall. 

Schools. i 1 ^ the timely expenditure of a few shillings might have prevented. 

~ The school grounds are, us a very general rule, kept remarkably clean, 
Downing, but in very few cases lias any attempt boon mode at; ornamentation with 
Gahvny. flowers or shrubs. A very small beginning, however, 1ms been made, 
even in this respect, and I do not doubt .! shall soon bo able to report 
that the premises contrast favourably in appearance with those of other 
public establishments. Only in two cases did T observe an unpardon- 
able want of cleanliness in the rooms, and, although I frequently noticed 
individual pupils wanting in personal cleanliness, there was no school in 
which, evidence did not exist that the teacher had taken pains to correct 
the defect. In many of the schools, a remarkable improvement is ob- 
servable in the dress of the pupils, being clooner, more regularly mended, 
and better made. 

The supply of furniture and apparatus is on the. whole satisfactory, 
and in the case of a few schools, in which the desks are still of bad con- 
struction or in bad condition, promises have been given that the defects 
will soon be remedied. Three schools are unprovided with the necessary 
maps. 

Pour teachers’ residences have been erected under the Act, two more 
are nearly completed, and a grant has been allowed for a seventh. One 
of tlie four first-mentioned is vacant for some time, the master living 
with his wife near her school, which is over throe miles distant from his. 
In one of those nearly completed, I understand the teacher, an un- 
married man, objects to reside, bocanse his parents live within about 
two miles of his school, and ho prefers to live with thorn. In two other 
cases the teachers went to inside in these houses against their will. On 
the other hand, where residences are most sadly needed, no stops have 
been taken towards providing them. One of the worthiest teachers of 
the district has been obliged to live for many years with his wife and, 
now, four children in one uncomfortable apartment, measuring sixteen 
feet by fourteen ; and, between this and a bad school-room his health is 
seriously impaired. I have used every possible of fort to got the manager 
to move in this matter, but to no purposo. Besides the sevon residences 
under tlie Act, twenty teachers have free residences from the managers 
but four of these are very inferior. Then, cloven have small farms 
with houses on them ; eighteen live with their parents ; and there are 
thirty-five unmarried teachers, mostly mistresses, who would not choose 
to live alone. In several instances mistresses have refused free residences 
on this account. If these circumstances bo weighed, as in my opinion 
they should be, tlie further number of residences required in this dis- 
trict at present is eleven. Under certain circumstances a residence at- 
tached to the school may be the reverse of a convenience to the teacher, 
and, therefore, the wishes of the parties most concerned should in future 
be ascertained before grants for building be allowed. 

Duringthelast five years the attendance lias increased rapidly in 27 schools, 
not less than 30 per cent, in any case, and in several cases over 100 per 
cent. In 38 schools during the same period there has boon a slow but 
steady increase ; in 34 the attendance has remained virtually stationary ; 
and in 5 it has decreased slightly. Then there are 11 now schools not 
included in this enumeration, at which wo have an average daily attend- 
ance of over 500 children who had no school to go to before. In deducing 
these facts, I have ignored the abnormal incroase during the distribution 
of relief in 1881, which was remarkable in 21 schools. The recent great 
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efflux of people from the district has not as yet told sensibly upon the A PPendixB . 
attendance, owing to the indefatigable efforts of the managers to gather Rep ^7 on 
in children, who formerly went either not at all or irregularly to school, State of 
and the important fact has been grasped that it is impossible to succeed Schools - 
in this respect without the aid of a good teacher. The manager may 
influence a large number of children to go for once to school, but it rests Downing. 
with the teacher to retain them. A really good teacher under an ener- (iahvay. 
getic popular manager nearly obviates the necessity for compulsion in a 
school circle, but there still are dregs that authority alone can convert 
into tolerable members of the human family. Of late, all the selections 
of candidates for vacant appointments have been most judiciously and 
happily made. 

After making due allowance for the distance of many houses from any 
school, I am of opinion the proportion of pupils under seven years of 
age is unduly small. I am aware that a grievous ignorant carelessness 
prevails amongst the parents about sending such children to school, 
although they are hardy and accustomed to inn great distances over the 
mountains, and are destined to begin the hard battle of life at a pre- 
maturely early age. The number of pupils under seven years of age 
presented for examination during the past year was 1,142, the total 
number examined for payment of Results .Fees being 7,116. For the 
purpose of comparison, I may here observe that the total number examined 
during the previous year was 6,700. 

With a view to judge of and to encourage punctuality of attendance, 

I have, during the past year, visited some school at not later than five 
minutes after ten o’clock on each of 74 mornings. I intended and ex- 
pected to be able to do so much more frequently, but the travelling in 
this district is exceedingly tedious and uncertain, the conveyances being 
so bad, and there being so much walking over rugged, roadless country, 
wading through bogs, and boating. I find, with regard to this punc- 
tuality of morning attendance, a steady improvement in progress, 
although from time to time very unsatisfactory cases occur. A classifi- 
cation of the schools based on this simple criterion would exactly 
coincide with one based on their general efficiency and merits. I have 
endeavoured to impress upon the teachers the great necessity for contend- 
ing. earnestly and perseveringly against what may be considered a 
national failing, namely — the want of appreciation of time. In all 
schools where the pupils arrived late. I found that arrangements had 
not been made for their immediate active employment on arrival, and, 
in most cases, that timely preparation had not been made for their 
comfortable reception. 

The teachers of this district are loyal and well-conducted, and have 
passed through critical times in a manner deserving of great praise. 

They are constantly commended by those competent to pronounce an 
opinion for the aid given in the religious instruction of the people. By 
precept and example they are inculcating Christian morals, whilst 
devoting themselves zealously to the secular instruction of their pupils. 

They are doing work of great value, under circumstances of peculiar 
difficulty, for inadequate remuneration, and without that stimulus of 
State or public praise and honours so potent in other branches of the 
public service which the philosopher, though not the statesman, 
subordinates to that of education. 

Seven teachers are of second division of first class j thirty-two are of 
second class \ and ninety-one of third class. The gross average income 
from their schools is for the first class males, £84 a year ; first class 
females, £76 ; second class males, £70 ; females, £59 ; third class males, 

E 
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£56 ; females, £46 ; assistants, males, £43 ; females, £36. The mis- 
tresses could not do better at any other occupation, but young men of 
good abilities are not likely to be retained in the service, or drawn to it, 
by this rate of emoluments. We are, in fact, having but those who 
cannot succeed in getting into the lower branches of the Civil Service to 
do work on which depend pre-eminently peace and order, and national 
prosperity. In the part of the country for which I am to speak it is 
useless to expect any further voluntary local aid. 

From the fact that the class of females attracted to the service is 
superior to that of males, the managers, in general, were some time since 
in favour of appointing mistresses in charge of mixed schools with an 
average sufficient for but one teacher ; but this plan has proved on the 
whole a failure. Boys drop off from such schools before they have 
acquired any valuable amount of knowledge, and, whenever they do 
continue as pupils beyond the age of ten, are, as a rule, badly controlled. 
Parents disapprove of the arrangement, and the managers are now more 
in favour of appointing masters. As fifty-two schools of my district 
come under this head, the point involved is one of importance. At pre- 
sent thirty-one of them are under mistresses, and seven of that number 
are very unsatisfactory. 

Thirty of the teachers were trained in the Central Establishment, and 
thirty-eight others served as monitors ; but sixty-two, or nearly half, re- 
ceived no training whatever for the office. I have, with immense labour 
outside the proper duties of an inspector, banished, or all but banished 
the glaring absurdities that formerly prevailed ; but there exists, as must 
be expected under the circumstances, an obvious groat dearth of profes- 
sional skill ; and seventy per cent, of the teachers are in the third or 
lowest class. Only five have offered for examination this year with 
a view to promotion. If it could be helped, of course, no 
one should get charge of a school without having received Bpecial 
training for the duties ; but unde]’ present circumstances untrained 
candidates must be accepted, and the problem is how to make such 
teachers acquire the necessary skill, and continue their own education 
up to a satisfactory point. One year is not sufficient, even in a 
good training school, to enable the average aspirant to acquire the 
desired amount of skill and knowledge ; how much less sufficient must 
it be, where he has no such advantage, but is thrown on his own re- 
sources. 

To meet the difficulty, I suggested on a former occasion that such 
persons should be brought in for examination on a properly graduated 
programme for three consecutive years, and tested several times practically 
during this period on school management and method, before receiving 
a certificate of competency. It would be the interest of a candidate 
under these circumstances to go at first, if possible, as assistant in a 
good school, and, if that were not possible, to visit, during vacations, 
schools deemed worthy of imitation. Candidates not engaged teaching, 
but attending excellent schools with a view to become teachers, might 
be admitted to these examinations and tests, and perhaps results fees 
allowed to such schools for their successful training. As under certain 
other Boards, let the candidates study and practise where and how 
they please, and be tested periodically for a sufficient time which should 
not be less than three years. A first examination sufficiently easy to 
admit the necessary supply of teachers does not afford a guarantee of 
sufficient scholarship or of the power of self-culture. 

I have watched with great care the instruction and training of 
monitors. 1 visited during the past year 27 different sphools, before 
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or after .ordinary school-hours, at the time prescribed for their special Appendix n. 
instruction, and I find that, on the whole, this instruction is attended p 
to with punctuality, but is not nearly as efficient as it ought to be. StaK ° n 
The time is very short for the number of subjects to be dealt with, and Schools, 
the non-coincidence of the two programmes to be attended to materially ~m~ 
increases the difficulty. Donning. 

I venture to suggest that a monitor be not compelled to attend a Galway. 
teachers 5 examination until the expiration of fifth year ; but be per- 
mitted to attend it at the end of third or fourth year if deemed 
qualified by his teacher and inspector ; that a monitor who has passed 
his examination at end of third or fourth year on “ C 55 papers be 
permitted the following year to take up “ B 55 papers, and that any 
successful examination be recorded in has favour until he has shown 
in the capacity of teacher sufficient practical skill to entitle him to 
have the corresponding classification recognised. Monitors having com- 
pleted the. school programme and not yet ready to take up “ C ” papers 
should be assembled for examination annually at sub-centres. It will 
be seen that I aim at a scheme to meet the difficulty arising from the 
unavoidable unequal proficiency of monitors at time of appointment, 
as well as from the difference of their natural powers and of their 
opportunities of education. This has hitherto been overlooked. 

I have dwelt on this subject because there is no other way of 
improving education than by improving the teachers, and the qualifi- 
cations of our future teachers will depend very seriously on the instruction 
and training of our present staff of monitors. I may, perhaps, add 
that I do not consider the scale of remuneration for the extra instruction 
of monitors at all adequate. 

In my furmer report on this district, I stated that the moral training and 
the more mechanical part of the instruction of the pupils were effective, but 
that the intellectual training was defective. I still hold by this opinion, 
and consider it as just respecting the present as that time. It will, no 
doubt, be said that my estimate of the moral training ls not supported by 
recent facts. Most deplorable outrages were committed, although I believe 
I am correct in saying that no human life fell a victim to them within the 
limits of ray district ; but, let it be remembered what a sadly large propor- 
tion of the people are illiterate. Our system of education cannot be held 
responsible for those who never came under the influence of our schools. 

1 he late Ai’chbisliop of Tuam, it is well known, opposed, from first 
to last, the National Education scheme. Some of the clergy established 
schools here and there without his consent, but only for the most part 
in unsuitable cabins. Inadequate as their effort necessarily was, matters 
would be much worse, were it not for it. Without State aid the clergy 
could not succeed, and no one else took any interest in the education of 
these people. Wiser counsels and happier auspices now prevail ; the 
losing generation in Connemara will be very different from the one 
dying out. 

Strange to say I hear very frequently, from members of the upper class 
of society, remarks to the effect that the people are being over-educated. 

I have heard on many occasions the cause of all the recent unhappy 
disturbances credited to the National Schools, by persons ignorant or 
forgetful of the facts that a very large proportion of the adults are 
illiterate, that without attendance at school the children of the ignorant 
poor cannot learn moral principles, and be trained to act according to 
them, and that those who were convicted of the most horrid of outrages 
not far away, were utterly illiterate. For the promotion of law and 
order, for the cultivation of that intelligence so necessary to make the 
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AppcndixB. most of the precarious bounty of land and sea, and thus to enable the 
„ — ~ poor to meet the demands on them, tlie gentry should have taken a 
Seof 0U lively interest in popular education ; but they have done nothing of the 
Sclools. Tri n f i. In this district, with three noble exceptions, the landlords have 
fTr. done nothing for its promotion, but frequently refused suitable sites. 

Downing. The regulation of the operations on a farm to suit the special soil and 
Galway, climate, and ever-varying nature of the seasons, the selection of seeds, 
manures, and stock, the attention required by diseased animals, the 
necessary knowledge respecting the rise and fall of prices, all these and 
many more similar demands on the mind ol the farmer, who should 
moreover be able to some extent to repair his own house, implements, 
harness, &c., call for a well cultivated intelligence. 

The farmers who live near tlie sea depend, I may say, entirely on 
the potato which derives its nourishment mainly from seaweed, the 
only manure used. The crop of seaweed of one year therefore seriously 
affects the famine barometer of the next, and its management requires, 
it would seem, more knowledge than is possessed by any one with whom 
I have conversed. All agree in asserting that the supply is deteriorating. 
The people have discovered empirically nliat it must be allowed to 
remain for two years without disturbance ; but why, they have no idea. 
They know no thin g of the peculiar biennial mode ot reproduction of the 
fuci, and it is probable they cutaway the weed whilst a large proportion 
of it is in an unfit stage. I mention this partly in illustration of my 
preceding statement, but also for a purpose which I hope to develop 
presently. 

If the very laudable scheme is to succeed that lias been proposed by 
philanthropists, of introducing domestic industries to supplement the 
precarious resources of the soil, popular education must advance heyoncl 
its present veiy useful but modest limits. Taste must be cultivated. 
At present several articles are manufactured in Connemara, of a really 
good quality, but they would find no market elsewhere for want of 
tasteful finish. The home industries of foreign peasants that have been 
mentioned as examples to be imitated here, all demand a certain small 
amount of {esthetic culture as yet wanting in this country. 

The children of the educated and wealthy acquire a most important 
part of their education at home. New objects are continually presented 
to their observation, and they have around them persons competent to 
explain their nature and use. Ninety-five per cent, of the pupils of 
this district have presented to their observation but few objects and 
these of the rudest nature, and have not parents capable of explaining 
properly the nature even of these rude objects. These pupils require 
the training of the nursery to be given them in our schools. If 
possible, therefore, there should be an “ Object ” or “ Gallery Lesson 
every day; and the money would, in my opinion, be well spent if 
the increased fee for proper training of infants were allowed when 
such lessons had been successfully given, irrespective of the conditions 
of having the children taught in a separate room and by a separate 
staff. But in the case of the numerous small schools taught by one 
teacher, with perhaps a monitor, there is not time for “ Object Lessons, 
nor indeed are the teachers, as a rule, competent to give them. Even 
pupils who have passed in sixth class leave school unfurnished with 
the kind of information to which I refer. 

I therefore earnestly ask attention to the question why the 
large portion of time devoted to reading in school is not turned 
to account for the acquisition of useful knowledge of common things. 
The amount of such knowledge derived from the reading books is mos 
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insignificant, and tlie absence of such teaching is the greatest defect of Appendix b. 
our system. An English gentleman, greatly interested in education, Reportl on 
accompanied me at my inspections for several days, last summer, and State of 
was much pleased with the reading, writing, arithmetic, spelling, and Sc hools. 
knowledge of maps ; but was painfully astonished at the ignorance ~Mt. 
evinced of the most commonplace things. Downing . 

It is still the unpleasant fact that the pupils, for the most part, do G-atway. 
not understand their reading lessons, and are incapable of gleaning 
the meaning from a strange book of greater simplicity. I regret to 
have to add that no progress is observable in the pupils’ power of 
expressing their thoughts either orally or in wilting. The course of 
instruction in gram mar is not accomplishing its end. Parsing maintains 
its old monopoly to no purpose. A proper proportion of a good text- 
book should be assigned to each- year together with all the varied 
exercises suggested by it. Composition, if properly taught, might 
commence with fourth class. The opinion is very generally entertained 
by the managers and others interested in education, that the programme 
of arithmetic is too difficult, and that some of the time devoted to this 
branch might be used in a manner more advantageous to the bulk of 
our pupils. 

Some progress is observable in the study of the theory of agriculture ; 
but real practical success in the teaching of tliis most useful branch need 
not be hoped for until every National School lias in connexion with it a 
small plot of land properly cultivated. There seems to me to be required 
some simple lessons introductory to the text-book in use. I am of 
opinion much greater success would follow if the really essential elements 
were embodied in the ordinary reading lessons. Lessons on the manage • 
ment of the daily and of poultry, as well as on domestic economy, should 
be introduced and made compulsory on gii’ls. 

Elementary drawing should be taught in every school. It cultivates 
handiness and taste, and is of great and universal practical utility. It 
by no means follows that every one who learns the elements is to aim at 
being an artist, any more than that every one who learns to write is to 
try to be a poet ; but the people of this country should be enabled to, 
at least, understand and apply the designs and inventions of more 
favoured races. A knowledge of this branch should therefore be made 
compulsory on teachers entering the service in future, particularly as 
the power of sketc hing is of great and frequent utility in conveying 
instruction. f 

The division of the programme into subheads for the purpose o 
separate marking is not necessary and leads to a partial neglect of some 
most important portions of subjects. If these subheads were to dis- 
appear from the marking paper, much time would be set free to ena e 
the inspector to dwell on matters of special importance, and direct lie 
instruction into useful channels. The examination day is so cut up a 
present for a multiplicity of details, that no subject, however use u , 
can be thoroughly gone into. 

Before concluding I should observe that the results scheme is 
maintaining its great and well merited popularity. Considered as a 
system of inspection, the plan is not only the best, but the only e ec ve 
one possible. There is hut one way to truly estimate the value or a 
school, and that is by ascertaining wliat progress the pupils 111 7 1 u ^ 
have made within a certain time. J udgments formed in any o er w ay 
are fallacious. We have now, from year to year, the proficiency ot 
eveiy pupil of regular attendance photographed, as it were, tor u uie 
comparison. In this consists the real value of the system. 
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Appendix ts. Considered as a mode of payment, tliefees are, so far as my experience 

— extends, fairly proportioned to the deserts of the recipients; but a 
Suiteof ° n scheme of payment at least equally satisfactory and requiring much less 
Schools. clerical labour and expense could easily be devised. 

There are several hundred names on the registers of this district of 
Downing, pupils who have attended for five or more consecutive years, each having 
Galway, made in the aggregate upwards of three hundred attendances without 
once qualifying for results examination. Some of these children made 
attendances during seven consecutive years amounting to nearly five 
hundred. They are pupils who must assist at home at every hurried 
season, and are prevented from attending school during bad weather by 
distance, raggedness of path, and scantiness of clothing. This clearly 
points to a detail demanding consideration. 

1 am, gentlemen, your obedient servant. 



The Secretaries. 



Edmond Downing. 



Mr. Dugan, a.m. 



Gentlemen, — My official connexion with the Parsonstown District, 
which extended exactly over a period of ten years, terminated on the 
30th September, 1882. 

Having already made two general reports upon the state of this dis- 
trict, a careful examination of my notes shows me that there is very 
little new to be added here, and that very few considerations, save those 
on progress, have arisen worth reporting. 

The general character of the management — the worth and efficiency 
of the teachers —the moral tone 1 and discipline of the schools — the at- 
tendance of the pupils, and the general courses of instruction, remain 
pretty much the same in kind, yet each showing a degree of improve- 
ment. 

The managers carefully look after both schools and teachers ; more 
frequent personal visits would be desirable, however, for the two-fold 
effect of encouraging the parents to send their children, and of stimulating 
the pupils to be more punctual and regular in attendance. 

The teachers continue to discharge their duties honestly to the public, 
and faithfully in their observance of the Commissioners’ rules. It is 
true that many of them show a want of technical skill, which very much 
impairs their efficiency ; but as this skill is the product of systematic 
training, its attainment was beyond the reach of a very large number of 
the teachers. This great want in our system is about to be remedied 
by the new scheme for the establishment and support of tra ining colleges 
for the teachers of Irish National schools. 

Tho average attendance equals 56 per cent, of the average on rolls, 
and is in round numbers 48 for each school in the district. 

The irregularity of attendance shown by these numbers is, I believe, 
owing in most instances to necessity. Labour is scarce and dear ; most 
of the parents have some work to do either in tilling the land, saving, 
turf, or harvesting crops in the respective seasons, and it naturally 
strikes them very directly that their children’s labour will in this way 
be valuable, and save much outlay. But in most cases necessity of this 
kind is the outcome of unthrift and want of forethought, and it would 
really benefit the parents themsolves in requiring them to send their 
children to schooL 
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If through, sheer improvidence and merely to tide over present needs Appendix B. 
they keep their children from school, although knowing that it is a Reports on 
wrong, they are culpably selfish — if they do not know it or refuse to State of 
believe it a wrong, they are ignorant. In either case an outside con- Schools, 
trolling influence should fitly intervene, and require the parents to afford 
their children opportunities for receiving at least an elementary instruction. Dugan. 

I cannot enter here into the argument as to whether this influence Parsona- 
ought to be direct or indirect. It has been urged against direct com- toWD - 
pulsion that it is an interference with private rights and private liberty, 
but we know that these should be respected only so far as they do not 
create either public or private wrong to the community or to the child. 

The case of compulsory education is quite analogous to that of com- 
pulsory vaccination ; here the outside controlling power steps in and 
compels parents to have done for their children that which theory and 
practice prove to be safeguards against physical disease. Why not look 
for the enforcement of similar safeguards against moral disease ? 

In the several subjects of instruction there is a marked degree of 
improvement. 

Reading, which must be looked upon as the principal test of efficiency 
in a school, would be much improved were the teachers to give more 
attention to intelligent explanation of the subject-matter of the lessons, 
of the force and drift of sentences, and of the meanings of words. In 
this respect the proper teaching of Grammar is necessary to that of good 
reading. The rules of grammar in any language are derived merely 
from the forms and connexions of words in correct sentences of that 
language ; therefore, instruction in the etymologies (inflections) of words 
and- in analysis of sentences should precede what is termed syntactical 
parsing, and this instruction is precisely what is necessary for good 
reading. In order to arrive at the syntax, the method should be from 
the example to the rule; and proceeding in this way recourse must 
obviously be had to many examples. Thus, the intelligence and under- 
standing of the pupils regarding the matter to be read, and consequently 
the actual reading itself becomes improved. 

Geography . — Very fairly taught as an exercise of memory. I think, 
however, that a more real understanding of the subject would be brought 
about if the teachers would attend more to elementary local topography 
at the beginning, and thence proceed to the geography of the world ; 
from the school-room, the village street or country road, to the town- 
land, parish, barony, county, and so on. In this way a firm foundation 
is laid step by step — the instruction proceeds inductively from the known 
to the unknown, from particulars to generals, from ideas formed by the 
simple senses to those founded on conception and judgment. 

Instruction in Arithmetic is tolerably successful. In most of the 
schools I notice a want of black-board teaching. There is no lack of 
practice, but the pupils not being well grounded in a knowledge of the 
principles which underlie the rules and processes, nor trained to apply 
skilfully what they do know to every form of question or instance, fail 
considerably in working out those given at written examinations. 

Penmanship . — Very much improved. In as signin g marks to this sub- 
ject I give particular attention to the imitation of the examples or copy 
lines as affording indications of the degree of care and. instruction m the 
teaching. £ 

Writing from ■ Dictation . — Very good. None but those who examined 
National schools fifteen or twenty years ago can form an adequate idea 
of the stride of improvement made in p en m ans h ip . and, dictation since 
that time. v* 
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AppendixB. On the whole, I consider that National education is making very fair 
— progress within the district; elementary instruction is placed within the 
Stateof ° n reach of all the children, and with the exception already referred to, is 
Schools. availed of by all. The convent schools continue to maintain their high 
character for usefulness and efficiency. 

Dugan. In estimating the character of each school I am in the habit of re- 
Parsons- ferring to the standards good , fair, and middling. These standards, 
town - derived from experience, are estimated by certain percentages — First, 
total passes obtained to total possible; second, of satisfactory marks to 
total obtained ; third, number of promotions to total number examined ; 
and fourth, number enrolled in senior classes to total number on rolls. 

In taking my leave of District 36, I must express my thanks for the 
kindness and courtesy which have been shown to me by all classes, and 
for the hearty co-operation given by both managers and teachers in the 
discharge of my official duties. 

I am, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

0. Winston Dugan, District Inspector, N.S.S. 

The Secretaries, Office of National Education. 



Mr. Mr. O’ CARROLL. 

O' Carroll. 

Dublin Dublin, February, 1883. 

Gentlemen, — In the year 1881 the average attendance of pupils in 
the National schools of this district (which constitutes one of the 
Dublin group of districts) was 6,559. In 1882 the average was 6,682, 
viz., 3,116 boys, and 3,566 girls — being an increase of 123 during the 
year, exclusive of two new schools, with an average of about 50. Of 
the 6,682 the number in Fourth Book and above was 1,304, while in 

the infant and junior classes the number was 5,378. 

Teaching Staff. — The teaching staff consists of 105 principals, 35 
assistants, and about 105 monitors; altogether 245 teachers and moni- 
tors — being one teacher or monitor for every 27 pupils. But in this 
district there are eight convent schools, and, in my calculation, I have 
allowed only one nun for each of these schools, while there are actually 
five employed on an average in each. 

The term of service now prescribed for monitors is five years. Their 
examination is stricter and more regular than in former years. They 
are chosen with greater care, and they form a much more important 
portion of the teaching staff ; when classed they become assistants or 
principals. In a system in which the Teachers’ Training Institution is 
unhappily limited or prohibited, a supply of well-taught paid monitors 
is invaluable ; and in the convent schools where they are found in the 
greatest number, they receive an excellent education. 

The monitorial staff consists of 77 girls and 28 boys ; 36 of the girl 
monitors being in the convent schools. 

The 94 principal teachers of the ordinary schools are composed of 41 
men and 53 women, being classed as follows : — 




6 Male and 6 Female Teachers 


in 1st Class, 


12 


12 „ 


27 


in 2nd „ 


39 


21 „ 


20 


in 3rd „ 


41 


1 „ 


1 „ 


Unclassed, 


2 


40 M. 


54 F. Principalis. 




94 
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Thus it will be seen that there are considerably more girls than Appendix B. 
boys in the schools, and consequently more female than male teachers; n ~T" 
while the women who obtain second class much outnumber the men. StSeof ° n 

Convent Schools. — The average attendance of the 8 convent schools is Schools. 
1,347. Their teaching staff consists of 40 nuns and 3G paid monitors ; ^f r 
thus they have a teacher or monitor for every 17 pupils in average at- O' Carroll. 
tendance, and consequently we might expect to find better classes in Dublin 
them than in the ordinary schools, and, no doubt, the convent schools North ('-)■ 
are the best in the district. They surpass the ordinary schools in their 
supply of books and requisites ; their school-rooms are of a superior 
class, better kept and better ventilated ; cleanliness and order better 
maintained, and, considering the higher education of the nuns, it is no won- 
der Roman Catholic parents prefer these schools to any other. A whole- 
some tone of discipline pervades them all, and it is in them the great 
majority of pupils learning extra branches are to be found. 

The 4 St. J ames’s Schools and the 2 Manor-street Schools are of this 
class, and in all their best features resemble the convent schools. 

Teachers' Residences.— Of the 94 ordinary schools 43 or nearly one 
half have free residences attached, but in general they are of an in- 
ferior description and badly kept. In 25 cases the residences are in the 
school-houses, which is objectionable, as teachers with large and young 
families must attend to them, and thus frequently neglect their schools ; 
and it sickness should break out in their dwellings, their schools must 
be closed, and continue closed for a considerable time after the contagion 
has disappeared. For those reasons I consider the residence should°not 
be in the school-house. The teacher’s home should be within half a mile 
of the school ; for to require them to walk two or three miles to their 
duties would be to unfit them for those duties, — tired, and wet, and 
weary, how can they teach ) It is a pity the Teachers’ Residences Act 
lias been of such little use. I know only of two schools in this district 
which have received aid under its provisions. 

Changes of Teachers. — Ten of the principal teachers of this district 
resigned last year from age, infirmity, and other causes, and their places 
have been supplied in almost every instance by efficient classed teachers. 

Those changes will be, in my opinion, of vital interest to those schools 
But for the Pension Act some of them could not have taken place. 

Geography, Grammar , d:c. — There is no branch in which the pupils are 
more deficient than in geography, yet there is no study which could be 
made more interesting. Maps are hung up in all the school-rooms, but 
until very lately little attention was given to them. It would seem 
they were intended more for ornament than use. However, now the 
regulation which requires the classes to be examined on the maps, is 
effecting a change. In several schools third class pupils can joint out 
the chief countries, rivers, mountain chains, straits, gulfs, peninsulas, 

<fec., on the map of the world, and seem to take an interest in the subject 
they never took before. 

Grammar is much better taught. In third class the pupils can distin- 
guish the parts of speech, and in fourth class and above, they know the 
cases and tenses, but in knowledge of lessons and in recitation I am 
sorry to say they are very deficient. They get the verses by rote, but 
they are not taught to recite them correctly. The recitation is too fre- 
quently rapid and monotonous, and the meaning of the verse evidently 
not understood. Apparently the teachers have not time to examine their 
pupils on those subheads. Attention is devoted chiefly to those sub- 
jects to which fees are attached, but there is no fee for the subheads, and 
consequently they are neglected, or left to monitors not qualified to teach 
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AppendixB, them. To make children recite verses correctly the teachers should them- 

selves recite slowly, and with proper emphasis and pauses. They should 

site of 0n show the way, and their pupils will imitate them. But the teachers 
Schools. seldom adopt this course, and consequently hut little proficiency in reci- 
7Z tation can he expected. n . , 

O' Carroll. What lessons can be more interesting than the lessons on Columbus, 

' Dublin in the Fifth Book, and on Warren Hastings, in the Sixth i yet, liow few 
North (2). of the pupils in the high, classes know those lessons thoroughly, or coulcl 
o-ive satisfactory answers when questioned on them. 

° Recitation and examination in lessons are subjects too much neglected. 
Perhaps the teaching staff is insufficient ; or is it that subjects to 
which no fees are directly attached can claim but a very secondary import- 
ance 1 

The managers attend regularly to the religious instruction oi tlie 
children, chiefly by one of their curates, or by nuns who visit and 
examine at stated times ; but they seldom or never interfere with secular 
instruction ; nor do they pay much attention to the state of the school- 
houses or premises, unless their attention is called to them by an official 
letter. In some cases the premises are in a sad state of neglect ; indeed 
it would be better to have no out-offices in several rural localities than 
to have them in a condition deplorable to contemplate, — without sewers, . 
seldom cleaned, never whitewashed, clay floors, damp and dirty, broken 
seats, and roofs open to wind and weather. What notions of cleanliness 
and order and propriety can children have, reared amid such disgraceful 
scenes fl There once was a premium for cleanliness and order ; I do 
not know why it was taken away. Some marked distinction should be 
made between schools in which those virtues are cultivated, and those in 
which they are utterly neglected. 

Of the 33 assistants hi the ordinary schools, 7 are male and 26 female, 
while, as I said already, 40 of the principals are male, and 54 are 
female. Thus in the ordinary schools there are 47 male and 81 female 
teachers. Again, of the 105 monitors now hi the district, 77 are girls, 
and only 28 boys. The entire teaching staff of the district, excluding the 
nuns, consists of 75 male and 158 female teachers— the men forming less 
than one half of the teaching staff. But if I include the 8 convent 
schools and allow 5 nuns, which is an average number, for each of these 
schools, I have 40 female teachers more, or a teaching staff of 198 women, 
and but 75 men. And every year the mixed schools, or schools attended 
by boys and girls, of which there are 54 in the district, are being 
placed under female teachers. Last quarter 3 male principals resigned 
and 3 females were appointed to succeed them, and the change promises 
well, for women can teach little children much better than men can. 
At present only 12 of the 54 mixed schools have male teachers ; thus it 
will be seen that women do the greater part of the teaching. They are 
more highly classed than the men \ they have the best schools in the 
district ; they are the chief workers ; most of them were educated in 
convent schools ; but they have no training institution of which they 
can avail themselves recognised by the State. Were it otherwise, what 
an impetus it would give to primary education in this country. In 
that department, and surely there is no nobler, Ireland might then 
expect to rival England. 

Indeed, I do not know any improvement which could do more for 
education than the establishment of an institution in which both male 
and female teachers could be trained, with the approbation of their 
clergy. The want of it has kept back education in Ireland, while it has 
made rapid strides in other countries. Here, where there are no pro- 
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peiiy qualified teachers to appoint to vacant schools, the consequence AppendixB. 

must be deplorable, and now for several years such has been the case R 

The managers could only select from a very small circle a candidate 
likely to pass the annual examination. But this is a poor test of the Schools, 
suitability of a teacher for the important post of principal of a National NT 
school. The men chosen were frequently unable to take second class. O' Carroll 
More than half of the male teachers of the district are in the lowest Dublin 
class, viz., the third ; what then must then schools be 1 Better than North ( 2 ). 
compulsory education, better than increased salaries, better than 
improved Pension Acts, would be acceptable training institutions, in 
which young men and women could learn how to teach. Without such 
what progress can be expected 1 The want o t them has kept primary 
education m this country almost stationary for years. I say stationary 
as compared with England and Scotland, where, within the last ten 
or twelve years, such strides have been made. And wliat has been the 
cause of this inequality 1 — the want of training institutions acceptable 
to the clergy and people of every denomination. 

I am, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

F. F. O'Carroll. 



Dr. Brown. Z;r 

Brow,,. 

Dundrum, February, 1883. Dublin 
Gentlemen, — In compliance with the instructions contained in your South 
letter of 24th October last, I beg to submit, for the information of the 
Commissioners, my general report on the progress and present state of 
education in the National schools of this district. 

Since my previous report eight new schools have been taken into 
connection with the Board, and another is now applicant, and will 
likely become a National school in a few weeks. The number of schools 
in operation is 125, of which 103 are ordinary day schools, 2 evening, 

3 P.L.U.— each with two departments, — 1 industrial, and 16 convent 
schools. Most of the latter are very efficiently conducted, and command 
a large attendance. The average attendance of the two largest is almost 
1,600.. The aggregate average attendance of the district is 9,525, not 
including one evening school which has not been examined, and is not 
likely to be. permanent. The number of children qualified by attendance 
for the results examinations was rather in excess of the average attend- 
ance, but the number actually present and examined (9,087) was 4-0 
less. . The absence on the day of examination is usually unavoidable, 
and is caused chiefly by sickness or removal from the” locality. The 
children are most anxious to attend, and are not deterred by the state 
of the weather, no matter how severe. 

The school-houses with few exceptions, are superior buildings, well 
lighted and ventilated, and in good repair. In some, the desks and 
other fittings are bad, and most of them are deficient in those educa- 
tional appliances and decorations, which serve to educate the higher 
nature — the love of the beautiful and the pure — and to cultivate habits 
of order, cleanliness, and neatness. There is sufficient floor accommoda- 
tion for 15,400 children, which is fully 60 per cent.in excess of the average 
daily attendance ,• but 19 of the schools are already overcrowded. 

Within the last three years nine new school-houses, of a superior class, 
have been built, — seven of them to replace old and unsuitable buildings, 
and two for new schools where they were much required. There are 
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Appendix!}, still three or four unsuitable houses, but I regret to say, there is no 
Re iovt 9 "on livelihood of better being provided soon, in these eases. 

State' of The Teachers’ Residences Act has been hitherto almost a dead letter 
Schools. ^ this district. Only one residence has been erected under the Act, 
and two applications have been lately made for building grants ; but in 
Urown. one case, I fear without success, as a lease of a suitable site cannot be 
Dublin got. There are residences attached to 55 ordinary schools, and 18 others, 
South (2). including Poor Law Union and convent schools have also residences, and 
52 schools have none. Many of the latter are town schools, where the 
want is not much felt, but there are some cases in rural districts where 
it causes great inconvenience. 

The teachers, as a body, are respectable and respected, earnest and 
diligent in the discharge of their duties, and where they have fair op- 
portunity, in the regular attendance of pupils, they rarely fail to produce 
very satisfactory results. The great obstacle to progress is irregular 
attendance ; while that continues no great improvement in primary edu- 
cation is possible. Some of the causes which produce it are unavoidable, 
but these operate to a very limited extent. The chief cause is the care- 
lessness and culpable neglect of parents. Managers and teachers can do 
much to lesson this evil, but the only sufficient remedy to meet it in its 
fullest extent, is legal compulsion. The interference of the State, as a 
remedy for parental neglect, is now universally admitted to be necessary, 
and would be hailed jus a public boon. When the change from voluntary 
to compulsory attendance is being made, as it is likely to be soon, it will 
be well not to fix the number of yearly attendances too high at first, say 
about 125 ; when school-going habits have been formed, the number may 
be increased. Attendance to that extent will not interfere with the 
employment of children in assisting to put in and save the crops, and to 
do occasional work which unavoidably devolves on the children of the 
poor. Compulsory attendance, not enforced by law, but by the influence 
and energy of a worthy clergyman, lias been carried out at St. Kevin’s 
Male and Female Schools, Glendalougli, with very encouraging results. 
In 1880, when this clergyman came to the parish, the average attendance 
at the boys’ school was 42*3 ; in 1881 it rose to 73 ‘6, and in 1882, to 
8 TO. In the girls’ school the attendance in 1880, was about 70, in 
1881 it rose to 109*8, and in 1882, to 124*5 ; that is an increase of 90 
per cent, in the boys’ school, and 7 8 per cent, in the girls’ ; and this 
experiment was carried out under most unfavourable circumstances. A 
large proportion of the children belonged to the families of miners, em- 
ployed at lead mines in the neighbourhood, but owing to a partial 
cessation of the works, fully fifty families were obliged to leave that 
locality in 1880 and 1881, which reduced the school-going population 
about 100. Besides, the locality is mountainous and thinly inhabited; 
many of the pupils live four, and some five miles from the schools, and 
yet the average attendance has increased 84 per cent, in the two schools. 
If compulsion were universal there might not be so large a proportional 
increase, but it is likely to be much larger than it is generally expected 
to be. At St. Kevin’s schools, the improvement in proficiency kept 
pace with the increase of attendance, and they are now among the most 
efficient in this district. It would be strange if it were otherwise. 
When children commence their school life at the infant age, and attend 
regularly from year to year, they pass on from class to class withoiit 
forcing or hurry, and without failure, and have at the end of their 
course, acquired habits of steady perseverance and industry, and an 
amount of mental training which fit them for being useful and successful 
in any position within their reach. 
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Monitors . — The instruction and training of monitors is better at- AppendixB. 
tended to now than it was formerly. At last year’s examination seven Reports on 
females made very satisfactory answering on 2nd class papers, and were State of 
all placed in 2nd class except those whose period of service had not Schoo,s - 
terminated ■ 9 were placed in 1st division of 3rd class, and one in £> r . 
2nd division of that class. I cannot sj>eak so favourably of the male Brown. 
monitors ; very few of them remain long enough in the service to attend Dublin 
the final examination, and those who do attend usually fail. They are South (2). 
not sufficiently instructed, nor studious, and the three years allowed 
under the old scheme were not sufficient for making up the extended 
course on which they were examined. The new scheme is a decided 
improvement, and is likely to work well. If the teachers do their duty 
in giving them instruction, all who are worth retaining will qualify for 
a class at the end of five years. 1 very much regret that I can spare so 
little time for the examination of monitors in their schools. In ad- 
dition to their results examination with the pupils of their class, they 
should be examined on the special subjects in their own programme. 

But on the day of the results examination there is not sufficient time 
to do this ; and the duty is too important to be crushed into the fag-end 
of an excessive day’s work. I often feel too much exhausted to go 
through the additional labour with sufficient care and patience. And 
yet the duty should not be neglected, but it cannot be effectively done 
unless a special time, free from any other duty, is devoted to it. It is 
most desirable that annual examinations, or twice a year if practicable, 
should l>e held at convenient centres in each district, at which all moni- 
tors within a moderate distance should attend, and undergo a careful 
examination on their course of study and training, for the preceding 
term of six or twelve months, as the case may be. The inspector would 
thus be enabled to know all his monitors, their aptitude for teaching, 
and the amount and quality of the instruction they receive, and whether 
they should be retained after the first three years’ service, with a degree 
of accuracy not attainable, under the system of ordinary school exami- 
nations. An obvious objection to these group examinations is the 
difficulty of finding time for them ; but they would save the inspectors 
the almost daily worry of “ school examinations,” and this imj>ortant 
work would be much better done. 

Teachers . — There is not much change in the teaching staff since my 
previous report, with the exception of the appointment of 27 new 
teachers, not previously in the service of the Board, as teachers. Of 
these 3 had been pupil teachers, and 3 monitors in model schools, 11 
had been monitors in ordinary or convent National schools, 8 were 
pupils only in National schools, and 2 were educated in schools not 
national. These are all, except one, giving satisfaction and likely to 
become efficient teachers. There is a great deal of honest educational 
work done all over this district. Very many work skilfully, but in 
some instances want of system and neglect of intellectual training, 
render their hard work comparatively unproductive. Every year the 
proficiency is improving, but I do not think that improvement can go 
much farther with the present teachers. The fact that the results^ fees 
have doubled on an average all over the district within five years is an 
index of progress. 

I shall now briefly notice the state of the schools as regards proficiency- 
in the several branches. 

Reading. — In the junior classes reading is generally accurate, but 
in the senior often faulty in accuracy, distinctness and expression. The 
Eifth Book is difficult to read, not sufficiently interesting, and some of 
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the lessons are beyond tlie capacity of children of 12 or 13 years old. In 
explanation of the subject matter there is general and great improvement. 

Writing . — Writing is good in a large proportion of the schools — in 
some there is not sufficient care taken to imitate the head lines, and 
proper provision has not been made for the writing of 1st class. The 
pencils are often short and without holders, and there is too little 
supervision. Several series of copy books are now in use, and all 
appear to produce good writers. 

Arithmetic . — There is considerable improvement in the quickness and 
accuracy with which the junior classes work their sums, arising from 
improvement in knowledge of the tables, and increased attention to 
mental calculation. In the senior classes the proficiency is fair, con- 
sidering the difficulty of the tests now applied to all classes above the 
third. In cases of failure in the senior classes, it is not difficult to trace 
the cause — the teaching is confined too much to the working of sums, 
and too little, or not at all to principles. Hence, when an exercise of 
reasoning or discrimination is required, mistakes are often made. These 
mistakes are most frequent in reduction ; the pupils being unable to 
distinguish reduction ascending from reduction descending, use multipli- 
cation when they should use division and vice versd — and again in 
proportion in oth class, they fail to distinguish the 1st and 2nd terms in 
stating the sums. There would be fewer failures if the teachers made 
more use of the blackboard when the pupils are commencing a new rule, 
and explained clearly the simple principles on which the rule depends, 
and the meanings of the technical terms employed. The children would 
soon acquire the power of accurate reasoning and reflection, which this 
branch is better fitted to teach than any other in the ordinary school 
course. 

Spelling . — Oral spelling has improved in the junior classes since my 
hist report, it is still too much confined to the words at the heads of 
the reading lessons which, in Second and Third Books, appear to have 
been given rather on account of their meanings than difficulty in spelling. 
Many of the words through the lessons are much more difficult to spell. 
There is room for improvement in the dictation of the senior classes, in 
5th class especially, there are too many failures and low passes ; but in the 
majority of the schools the exercises are well spelled and neatly written. 

Grammar . — This subject is better taught than it used to be. Parsing 
is fairly accurate, and seldom the meaningless formula, so often met 
with formerly. The grammatical inflexions are not sufficiently attended 
to in 4th class, though the parsing exercises are usually excellent. In 
the higher classes the text of the grammar is fairly known. The com- 
position exercises of 6th class are neatly written, and sensible, but punc- 
tuation is neglected, and there are occasional grammatical errors. 

Geography . — This subject has received more than usual attention 
during the last two years, and the general proficiency is much better. 

Agriculture . — The increased fee for a pass in agriculture appears to 
have stimulated the teachers to study this subject, and to teach it with 
more than usual success. Most of the boys in the senior classes in rural 
schools have a fair knowledge of the theory, which may bear fruit when 
they become practical agriculturists. 

Book-keeping .- — Until very recently, this subject was badly taught. 
The accounts were neatly ■written, but the pupils could not distinguish 
Dr. and Or. in the simplest transaction, nor tell how any account should 
be balanced. But the results examinations have shown the teachers 
the utter worthlessness, both to themselves and the pupils, of the book- 
keeping they were in the habit of beaching, and have also taught them 
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in some degree, how to teach this subject. The result is, the answering JppcndizB. 
this year was very intelligent, and the proportion of passes high. Reports ob 

Needlework is carefully attended to and the proficiency good. State ot 

Extra Branches . — There were 1881 examinations in extra branches. 

The subjects taught were Singing, Drawing, Geometry and Mensuration, z>r. 
Algebra, Physical Geography, Girls’ Heading Book, Sewing Machine Brmcn. 
and French. The proficiency in Geometry and Algebra was but middling, Dublin 
in other subjects very fair. The answering in French was good, this Sroth(2). 
year, for the first time since I took charge of this district, and the passes 
exceeded considerably the totals of the four previous years. 

The results work of this district is excessively heavy, and increases 
every year, in fact my time is so much occupied with examining that I 
have scarcely a day for inspection, properly so called. This is much to 
be regretted. If I had less of results work, I could be more useful in 
promoting the efficiency of the schools. Incidental visits prevent or 
remedy irregularities, and secondary examinations improve bad schools, 
but I can spare little time for either. 

I am, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

Samuel Brown, District Inspector. 

The Secretaries, Education Office. 



Mr. M. S. Seymour, am. s^r. 

Limerick, March, 1SS3. Limerick. 

Gentlemen, — I have the honour to submit to you the following le- 
liort on the Limerick District, No. 51, for the past year-. 

Owing to my recent promotion to another sphere of duty, aud to the 
consequent pressure of new and important engagements, I have not been 
able to devote as much attention to the preparation of this report, required 
from me in my late capacity as District Dispector, as I otherwise should 
have done. The fact, however, that the work of the district has for several 
years past been moving in a steady and even course, on the lines laid 
down by me, and that few if any material changes have occurred . since 
the date of my previous report, renders it less necessary a b 
now enter much into matters of detail. I _ shall, there ore, 1 
myself to noticing briefly the existing condition of t iiigs, an _ 
amount of progress which may he distinctly, traceable un er 
important heads usually referred to in the District- Inspec ors repo ' 

Schools . — The number of National Schools m the district (105) re- 
mains the same as it was eight years ago when I first was apP^-* ■ t® 
Limerick. During that period eight or nine schools removed my 
inspection were compensated for by about as many of a sun ai _ 

added on, leaving the total school accommodation pretty nearly ■tahoaary . 

It is fairly adequate and well distributed. The schoo s are o §> 
useful class, showing for several years past a more than average 
of efficiency, and though the district does not possess as many set tool b 
a very superior order as may be met with in some other p , 5 

the other hand, creditably distinguished for the absence o • 

School-houscs .— Tbe first requisite for the establishment < of ascl toolm 
the providing of a suitable house, neat, substantial and portable, 
out being too ornamental or costly ; a playground, ou ces, favourable 
furniture being indispensable accessories. Considering 
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AppendixB. circumstances of tlic greater part of tlie Limerick District, the richness 
R > ~ri T on the soil, and the number of wealthy residents, the school buildings, in 
State of ° n points of construction, fitting up, and repair, are not as good as might 
Schools. reasonably be expected. Out of 105 school-houses, not much more than 
•^7 one-half could be reckoned as satisfactory, with reference to the foregoing 
Seymour, requirements, and these would include twenty-seven built with the 
Limerick. Board’s aid. More than one-third are more or less defective in those 
respects, while a few are still positively bad. In the last-named cases, 
difficulties in the way of procuring sites for new buildings have largely 
operated to retard improvement, but those obstacles are being by degrees 
overcome. 

Teachers' Residences . — Those very desirable adjuncts to school accom- 
modation exist in connexion with only thirty-three schools of the ordi- 
nary class in this district. The teachers have in many instances to 
travel a long distance to the scene of their duties every day. Even 
where residences are provided, they are frequently of a very inferior 
class, sometimes consisting of only one small room, not at all adapted to 
afford an example of that order, decency, and cleanliness, which it is so 
desirable for a teiteher to exhibit towards his pupils. The “ Teachers’ 
Residences Act ” of 1875, modified in 1879 so as to lie applicable to non- 
vested schools, has been availed of by the managers here in only six cases, 
four being intended for double schools. 

Organization . — This remains a weak point in most of the schools, 
though I am able to certify to a distinct and measurable amount of im- 
provement in it for some years past. The time-tables are drawn up now 
with much more skill and care than formerly, aud the teachers are more 
alive to the advantage and necessity of carrying them out. Indeed, the 
good schools are now to be easily distinguished by the facility with 
which the time tables are worked, while those of inferior efficiency are 
indicated with equal clearness by time tables of loose and indefinite 
arrangement, giving evidence of irregular and desultory teaching. 
Though the teachers could themselves do a great deal, and effect much 
improvement in the organization of their schools by a diligent study of 
Joyce’s and Robinson’s Manuals, yet I would be much in favour of the 
employment of some additional competent organizers by the Board, and 
would make the organization of all schools compulsory, in cases where 
the District or Head Inspector had reported serious defects in the 
method of teaching. 

Teachers . — Out of ninety-eight principal teachers in the district, only 
about one-fifth are in first class ■ two-fiftlis are in second ; and the re- 
maining two-fifths are in third class. There is not that disposition to 
advance themselves to higher grades in the service, and consequently, to 
the enjoyment of a higher salary, by means of examination, among the 
teachers here that is found in other parts of Ireland. During the past 
seven years exceedingly few candidates for promotion have come forward, 
and last’ year not even one appeared, though I had endeavoured to in- 
duce some candidates who were eligible to present themselves for exami- 
nation. The fact that the schools of which the teachers were entitled to 
present themselves, were earning good results payments and receiving 
fairly liberal school-fees, though it may explain, does not excuse this 
apathy, which is for many reasons to be regretted. The teachers of the 
Limerick District are, nevertheless, a most respectable body of public 
servants, and contain among them not a few individuals who are con- 
spicuous for their ability and zeal. 

Monitor's . — The number of monitors in the district varied from 140 to 
150 during the past year. Those examined for their first, second, and 
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fourth years, in the results programme, and in the special subjects of the AppendixU. 
new course, acquitted themselves, as a rule, very fairly. Of those, how- Reports on 
ever, who came forward at the teachers’ examination in July last for State of 
certificates of classification, not more than one-third made sufficient ScIl 0Qlg - 
answering to qualify for the class to which they aspired. The fact that Mr. 
the majority of paid monitors have no serious intention of becoming Seymour. 
teachers, and that even of those who wish to adopt the teaching profes- limerick, 
sion, many have found a difficulty in procuring employment at the con- 
clusion of their period of training, tends to render monitors careless in 
the last year of their course. Hence the large proportion of failures at 
the teachers’ examination. Systematic training of monitors in the prac- 
tice of teaching, as well as in the subjects of their programme for each 
year, is still far from common. The regulation requiring the occupation 
of the monitor’s time during the day to be set forth on the time-table of 
the school is a step in the right direction. It is also most necessary to 
secure due attention to the monitor’s written exercises done in the course 
of each year. In many cases those exercises are little more than so 
much scribbling. The subjects of the programme are not kept in sepa- 
rate books, or in separate parts of the same book, as they should be. 

The questions are not given out in regular sets, in progressive order, and 
so as to cover in the course of a year the portion of knowledge prescribed 
in each particular branch. The answers are not carefully corrected and 
the errors noted and corrections made in red ink, or in such other con- 
spicuous manner as to leave a vivid impression on the memory. Dates 
are not properly entered so as to define and distinguish each day’s work, 
and, finally, attention is not given to neat and careful muting, well made 
figures, tasteful arrangement, and other niceties of detail, which, in 
themselves, constitute an exercise of great value. Though much may be 
done by oral instruction and by the careful preparation of home lessons, 
yet the written exercises of the monitor are the most certain guide as to 
the amount and character of the teaching which he or she receives, and 
should very largely weigh in the matter of awarding the teacher’s 
gratuity. As regards this last point, I would be for increasing the 
gratuity to £5 for the monitor’s fifth year, should he then obtain classi- 
fication, other conditions being fulfilled. 

Supply of Requisites . — The supply of sale stock during the year has 
been in nearly all cases good, or fairly adequate. The supply of maps and 
of other apparatus for collective teaching, has also been fairly maintained, 
though in most cases any deficiency in this way has to be made good by 
the teachers themselves, the managers being seldom willing to go to any 
expense for this purpose. 

School Accounts . — Very well kept. I venture to think that this dis- 
trict is remarkable for the neatness and accuracy of its school records. 

It is a very long time since 1 met with any instance of intentional falsi- 
fication. The receipt of school-fees is carefully noted in the several 
independent records, and I believe it is on the whole a very accurate 
return of the local aid in this form. There is still some disposition to 
evade the use of the attendance board, under some false notion that this 
public notification of the number present in each class for the day. is 
derogatory to the teacher, but such an idea is unfounded. The practice 
is necessary in order to afford a check in exceptional cases, while in 
or din ary cases it implies no injurious suspicion. 

Proficiency . — Heading (including explanation) has, I t hin k, improved 
in the senior classes, while in the junior it has maintained the satisfac- 
tory level of former years. There is little attempt at fine or expressive 
reading, such as would come under the head of declamation or elocution, 
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but the reading is in general pretty fluent, the pronunciation and group- 
in'* of the words correct, and in the better class of schools, intelligent 
appreciation of the subj ect is indicated. This is all that is aimed at in the 
best of the schools at present. Much more proficiency than now 
exists in this, the leading subject of the programme, would be desirable j 
but before it can be attained, the teachers must themselves become 
better readers, and also learn the art of teaching the subject with more 
system. The repetition of poetry is less satisfactory than the reading, 
though in the junior classes the poetic pieces, or a portion of them, are 
fairly committed to memory, and the allusions are often very well 
explained. 

Spelling . — This was more or less satisfactory in the junior classes, up 
to third inclusive. In the senior classes it was not so good, the junior 
fifth being the most backward. I cannot say that the subject is taught 
with much system. I have recommended the pnvoUms study of the 
passages selected for dictation, as well as their subsequent correction. 
This method has, I believe, received more attention of late. 

Writing . — The penmanship in this district will, I believe, bear com- 
parison with that in most others. The writing in the first class, on 
slates, has been much improved by the use of carefully ruled lines, to 
ensure uniformity in the size of the letters, and by more suitable models 
in the shape of head lines, written on the black board. In the senior 
classes Vere Foster’s series of copy books have, on the whole, held their 
ground, though the field once his own, lias of late been invaded by a 
formidable host of competitors. A head- line copy-book, on the Civil 
Service pattern, is at present in great favour with the teachers, for the 
use of the higher class boys, as a finishing hand. 

Arithmetic . — Practical work very fail’ in senior, and good in junior 
classes. Theory and reasons of rules not, I think, sufficiently dealt 
with at floor lessons in the school. There is too much tendency to “ make 
up ” the special course set down for the class at results examination, to 
the exclusion of other branches of the subject already passed over. The 
knowledge of notation of whole numbers in the junior, and of decimals 
in addition, in the senior classes is generally very good. ‘ Long tots ’ 
correctly added, though perhaps with insufficient rapidity. Tables and 
exercises in their application very fairly known, according to class. 
Other mental exercises not sufficiently practised. 

Grammar . — This subject is fairly taught on the whole. The third 
class can distinguish with readiness the principal parts of speech. The 
fourth class can recognise all the parts of speech, and have a fair know- 
ledge of the inflexions, as required by the results programme. The 
fifth classes can parse suitable sentences on paper, and have in most 
cases a tolerable acquaintance with the subject-matter of the text-book 
on grammar ; while the sixth class pupils can parse with fair, and in 
many cases with complete accuracy, a difficult sentence in prose or 
poetry, and have a good knowledge of the grammar, including syntax. 
Of course this applies not to all the pupils examined, but to a fair pro- 
portion of those who have attended school regularly. 

Geography . — The knowledge of this subject as far as it goes is sound 
and intelligent. The third class pupils have a good acquaintance with 
the outlines of the map of the world, and with its principal subdivisions 
and leading features. The fourth class pupils are also very fairly taught 
in this branch, knowing the maps of the world and Ireland ; but here 
the deficiency commences. In the senior classes the knowledge of maps 
and statistics becomes more imperfect, and in very few schools are the 
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pupils of sixth class acquainted with the requirements of the programme 
in this subject. 

Agriculture . — Improved knowledge under the stimulus of an increased 
fee for this branch, but still imperfectly taught. 

Bookkeeping . — Also improved, both in neatness of entries and know- 
ledge of the subject, since last report. 

Extra Branches . — Geometry and mensuration. A good proportion 
of the boys of fifth and sixth classes master the first year’s course ; only 
a small number pass the course for second year, while it is extremely rare 
to meet with a pupil who has acquired a competent knowledge of the 
programme for third year. The same may be said of Algebra. Vocal 
music is well taught in the convent schools only. 

I have the honour to be, gentlemen, your very obedient servant, 

M. S. Seymour, a.m. 

The Secretaries, &c., <fcc. 



Mr. Purser. 

February, 1883. 

Gentlemen, — In accordance with your instructions, I beg to furnish 
a general report on my late district, having Clonmel for its centre. 

In my last general report (for the year 1879) I explained fully the 
ckauges that had been made in the limits of the district, since which 
time the only change has been the addition of two large convent schools 
in the town of Clonmel. The total number of National schools in the 
district at the end of September, 1S82, when I ceased to be in charge, 
was 119, with an average daily attendance of about 8,500 children, or 
71 pupils per school. This shows an increase of 19 schools, and of more 
than 2,000 pupils during the last six years. Put this increase of pupils 
is not merely the result of these added schools ; it is an increase that is 
almost general over the district, and amounts on an average to eight 
pupils per school. This gratifying improvement has, of course, been ac- 
companied by a corresponding addition to the number qualified to earn 
result fees for the teachers. At the last examinations held by me the 
number actually examined was 8,716 in 117 schools, or nearly 75 pupils 
per school. That the increase of pupils is owing to greater regularity, 
and not to any tampering with the school accounts, I feel fully con- 
vinced, both from the high character of the great majority of the teachers, 
and from the frequent opportunities I took of visiting the schools unex- 
pectedly, and checking the records of the pupils’ attendances. Since my 
last general report was furnished, I found only one case of wilful falsifi- 
cation, and one of gross carelessness in keeping the school records — the 
last-mentioned in a convent school, where the marking of the rolls was 
improperly left to a junior monitor. 

The increased regularity of attendance should be very gratifying both 
to the teachers and managers — to the teachers, as evidence that the 
parents are every year valuing more highly the efforts made to advance 
their children, so that they are more and more anxious to send them to 
school, often, I feel sure, at great inconvenience ; to the managers, more 
especially the Roman Catholic clergy, as evidence that their efforts to 
bring in absentees were not in vain. Still, neither managers nor 
teachers are satisfied, and both alike desire some system of compulsory 
attendance. I think it only right to say this, as my own opinion is 
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AppendixB. against Stato interference in tlie matter j and as I believe that the in- 
— • fluenee of the clergy among their parishioners, and the satisfactory work 

stS of 0U done by the teachers, are quite sufficient to produce as much regularity 
Schools. 0 f attendance as can be secured by law, and with much less unpleasant- 
ness. It must be within the experience of all inspectors that where the 
Purser, manager and teacher arc in harmony, and where the latter is doing his 
Clonmel, work efficiently, there is a steady improvement both in the number of 
children attending, and in their regularity, until the limits of the popula- 
tion are reached. I will refer to only a couple of cases in the Clonmel 
district to show this. The Ballyporeen Female School, when I was sent 
to Clonmel was in charge of a very bad teacher ; the number of children 
on rolls was nearly 200, and the daily attendance about 105, or less, for 
the records were grossly falsified. After a short time the teacher was 
replaced by a more efficient mistress, who with a very moderate increase 
of names on the rolls raised the average daily attendance to 140 pupils. 
The number examined in the senior classes rose from J to f of all pre- 
sented, and the per-centage of all promotions rose from 60 to nearly 90. 
The other case I wish to refer to is that of tlie Carrickbeg Male and 
Female Schools. The former maintained an average attendance of 32 ; 
the latter of about 25, until the manager appointed more efficient 
teachers. In less than a year the numbers in tlie boys’ school had run 
up to 95 (the number increasing latterly so much that 150 was not an 
unusual attendance, I believe), and tlie girls’ school to 45. The improve- 
ment was entirely due to improvement in the work done by the teachers, 
Unfortunately fever broke out in the locality, perhaps in part owing to 
overcrowding in the school, and among tlie earliest victims was tlie 
teacher of the boys’ school, Mr. Denis Howley, by whose death the 

Board has lost a most useful and efficient teacher. 

I mention these cases merely to show how a good teacher will improve 
the attendance in his school, not that the efficiency with which these 
were conducted was exceptional. There are dozens of schools in the dis- 
trict as good as these, and which attract a satisfactory portion of tlie 
school-going population. From this it appears to me that well-conducted 
schools do not require “ compulsory attendance ; ” and, where the schools 
are not well-conducted, compelling the children to attend will not 
educate them. Indeed, in such cases, it would be very unfair to compel 
attendance. A teacher who fails to instruct 40 pupils efficiently is not 
likely to do better- with 60, whether they attend of their own free will, 
or are bvoughtin by fear of the law. Such teachers fail either becausewwato 
to do their work, or because wivnlling to exert themselves. The former 
class should be at once dismissed ; the latter also, unless they imme- 
diately reform. This would, of course, leave many schools at first without 
a teacher, but would not seriously interfere with the general education oi 
the country, for it is chiefly from small schools that teachers would be 
dismissed. Other teachers would soon be found for some of these schools, 
and in many cases small schools would be amalgamated, or new schools 
set up in a more central position. In the Clonmel district it is chienj 
this class of small schools that is not producing satisfactory results 
As stated in my last general report the number of schools around G older 
is far too large for the population, and amalgamation of schools as wel 
as improvement of school-houses is urgently required. (On the otbe. 
hand at Skeheenarinky additional accommodation should be insisted on) 
The number of bad schools in the district is not large, not so large ai 
the number of thoroughly good schools, and they are confined to a fev 
parishes. The schools are on the whole more efficiently conductei 
than in any of bhe three other districts I have been in charge of aai 
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of schools which I have examined in seven other districts during the Avpendixli. 
past eight years, only two (Macosquin in District 3, and Castle Iny R ~T 
Male in District 43), would rank with the best in Clonmel. SSSeoi ° n 

The Clogheen Union remains contributory, and in it the schools are Schools, 
almost uniformly good, whether owing to good teachers being attracted 
there by the extra result fees I cannot say, but of course some such Purser. 
result might be expected, especially where a large number of schools Clonmel, 
present over 100 pupils each for examination. The superior efficiency 
is not confined to one class of schools, but is general — ordinary town and 
rural schools, workhouse schools and convent schools all show' a satis- 
factory proportion of good work. There are nine convent schools in the 
district, all or all but one efficiently conducted. The cause of their 
efficiency is the same, namely, the employment of an adequate staff of 
well qualified nuns, not only for general superintendence, but for teach- 
ing each class and for training the monitors to do then- work properly. 

At the date of my last general report the Caher Convent School was not 
satisfactory, owing to the unavoidable want of the full staff of nuns. 

As soon as this defect was supplied, steady progress began to be made, 
and in the last three years the per-centage of promotions rose from 54 
to 94 — the senior classes being slightly better than the junior, and the 
proportion of satisfactory passes being four-fifths of all obtained. In 
none of the other convent schools examined did the per-centage of pro- 
motions fall below 77, but in one the proportion of mere passes was too 
large. For the whole district the per-centage of promotions is 84, but 
the senior classes fall below this. Of the total pass-marks obtainable in 
all obligatory subjects the pupils gained 84 per cent., of which about 
two-thirds were satisfactory. Thirty (30) per cent, of the pupils ex- 
amined were in the senior classes, 70 per cent, in third class or lower. 

These figures will, 1 believe, be considered sufficient evidence of the 
creditable state in which most of the teachers have their schools, and 
which is mainly due to the zeal and earnestness they display in the 
performance of their duties. A proper standard of examination in the 
different subjects of the school programme has been established by the 
conferences lately held between eacli head inspector and the district 
inspectors in his group, which has led to almost absolute uniformity of 
standard, at least in Mr. Patterson’s group (see Appendix to Commis- 
sioners’ .Report for 1881, page 6). 

Referring now to the specific subjects of the school programme, I can 
report that Reading is in general fairly correct, but seldom anything 
more. Excellence is aimed at only in the highest classes of some convent 
and female schools. The manner in which the poetical pieces are re- 
peated is not yet satisfactory, in part due to the -want of thorough 
exolanation before committing them to memory. Explanation of the 
ordinary prose lessons is still rather feeble, but perhaps too much is 
expected from such children as attend National schools, especially from 
the junior pupils. From the seniors more might be expected. If the 
Fifth and Sixth Books were shortened, so that each book could be read 
through in one year — the pass for the first year to be for fair reading, 
with moderate explanation, for the second year for good reading, with 
satisfactory explanation and knowledge of the subject matters — it would 
do much to promote attention to explanation. This would also have the 
great advantage of lessening the excessive sub-division of the pupils at 
the reading lessons. 

In Writing fair progress has been made. The Bally looby Schools still 
hold the foremost place. The greatest improvement since my last re- 
port, has been in the Cashel and Fethard Convents. In most schools 
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■jppendLv B. Yere roster’s books are used; latterly Thom’s books have been largely 
_ — used in the highest classes. In Drungan Convent, the only school in 
K 011 which the teachers set the copies, tlio writing is very creditable, and the 
Schools. head-lines are well imitated. 

~ Arithmetic has always been a strong subject in the district, especially 
Purser, since the time of one of my predecessors, who gave great attention to it. 
Clonmel. The high per-centage of promotions proves that the proficiency is still 
creditable. The addition made to the requirements for Fourth Class in 
this subject appears to me to render necessary some change in the pro- 
gramme for the junior classes. Mental arithmetic receives moderate 
attention. 

Spelling is well taught, and the proficiency is good. 

In Grammar the answering is worse than in any other subject, still 
it is perhaps as fair as can be reasonably expected, but not in my 
opinion of any practical value. _ . 

The knowledge of local Geography shows fair improvement ; this is 
partly due to the use of blank maps. Physical geography has received 
more attention latterly, especially as an extra subject, but it is not in- 
telligently taught, and few pupils get pass-marks. _ ... 

Agriculture is now taught in all boys’ schools in the district, and 
Booh-heeping very commonly both in boys’ and girls’ schools. The pro- 
ficiency in both is moderate, and, as in the case of grammar, not of much 
practical value. I believe shorter “ sets ” than the Board’s 5th and 6th 
in Book-keeping would be more useful — the “ sets ” to be increased m 
number in proportion to their shortness. 

JTeedleioorlc, so far as plain sewing and knitting are concerned, re- 
ceives due attention. As result fees for Agriculture have been increased, 
so also ought those for needlework, at least in the two highest classes, 
the increased fee to be for superior work, such as cutting out and making 
up some article of dress. 

Speaking generally of the foregoing subjects, I think that during the 
past six years improvement has been made in writing, geography, and 
needlework, while agriculture and book-keeping have been more widely 
attended to; and in the other subjects I would fain hope that the 
pupils’ proficiency does not show any falling off during the same period, 
Of Extra subjects singing and drawing are still very commonly taught, 
and a good many teachers have got certificates of competency to teach 
them. The proficiency is for the most part but middling. A consider- 
able number of pupils were presented for examination in algebra an 
geometry, with fair results. Physical geography, the subject matter ot 
the girls’ reading book (domestic economy), and the use of the sewing 
machine, are more commonly taken up every year. The machine is 
generally well known ; I still think that only half the fee should be 
paid for a “ mere pass.” A class of over twenty girls was presented tor 
examination in practical cookery in the Cashel Convent ; they acquitte 
themselves satisfactorily. French is still taught in a few conven 
schools ; and in other schools a couple of pupils were presented toi 
examination in extras not mentioned above. The total examinations in 
extras in 1879 amounted to 3,493, last year to 3,309 — the falling-ofi 
being probably due to requiring certificates of competency from tne 
teachers. _ , 

The teachers’ classification remains nearly the same as it was at 
time of my last report. Dining the three years which have since elapsed, 
8 male and 3 female teachers took first-class papers at the annual exa- 
minations, of whom 3 male and 3 female were successful. During tu 
Same period 9 'male and 6 female teachers sought promotion to secon 
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class, of ■whom 3 and 2 were successful, and 1 2 male and 5 female can- AppendixB. 
didates came up for classification, of whom S and 4 were classed. These j{ e p 0rta on 
changes have been nearly counterbalanced by deaths, resignations and the state of 
dismissals. Only 3 teachers have as yet gone out on pension ; another Schools, 
resigned, bun preferred taking the gratuity he was entitled to. Mr. 

The candidates for classification above referred to were nearly all Purser. 
assistants ; for during the six years I was in charge of the Clonmel Clonmel, 
district there were, I believe, only 5 unclassed persons appointed 
principal teachers, and 2 of these were in schools that had been in 
operation for a considerable time before they were put under the Board. 

1 have not found that the teachers’ efficiency in any way depends on 
their classification, and some in the lowest class are quite as good as 
any in the highest. Another proof of this is that teachers do not 
become better as they gain promotion ; on the contrary, it is because 
they are good that they are allowed to seek promotion ; and in some 
cases, having got into a higher class, they cease to have so much induce- 
ment to work well and become less efficient. Yet such a teacher would 
have a better chance than a good low-classed teacher of getting a school if 
out of employment. For my part I should much prefer seeing the classifica- 
tion of the teachers dependent on their efficiency as schoolkeepers — the 
qualifications for admission to the Board’s service to be slightly raised. 

A large staff of monitors is employed in the district. Good candi- 
dates can generally be found for the position, who study diligently, and 
are carefully instructed by their teachers. Managers as a rule do not 
interfere, but leave the selection to the inspector and teachers, whose 
interest it is to choose the best scholars. During the last three years 22 
male and 62 female second-class monitors presented themselves for 
examination at the end of their third year of service, and of these 11 
and 43 were either classed, or in a few cases retained for two additional 
years. This result will, I believe, compare favourably with perhaps any 
district in Ireland, and is a further proof of the satisfactory efficiency of 
the teachers of the Clonmel district. 

A good many teachers have free residences attached to -their schools. 

Four have been recently added under the Teachers’ Residences Act, all 
in the Ardfinane parish. But many more are wanted before this matter 
can lie considered ;is satisfactorily settled. 

The school-houses are for the most part in fair order, but not well 
furnished. Some ma n agers have at my suggestion made considerable 
improvement in the houses ; in a few cases, however, there has been 
great neglect of the most necessary repairs. The nuns of the Presenta- 
tion Order in Carrick-on-Suir have lately built, at great expense, a very 
fine house for their excellent school. 

Before leaving Clonmel district I received a week’s help from Mi*. 
O’Sullivan, inspector’s assistant, who was most useful to me in the 
examination of several large schools. 

All departments of the Model school continue to do good work. 

There have been many changes in the teaching staff of the girls’ school 
since the date of my last general report, hut it has not suffered in 
consequence, owing to the efficiency of the very able assistant, who lias 
remained unchanged. 

In conclusion, I beg leave to take this opportunity of thanking the 
managers of the district for the uniform kindness and courtesy with 
which they treated me. 

I have the honour to be, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

A. Purser. 
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Mr. Macnamara. 

Killarney, April, 1883. 

Gentlemen, — This district, No. 57. extends over the southern half of 
Kerry from Gnevequillagh, near the western boundaries of the Co. Cork, 
to the Atlantic, a distance of about seventy miles east and west. It 
extends north and south from the river Kenmare to the river Main 
about thirty miles. The country lying west from Killarney is moun- 
tainous. It contains the natural beauties of landscape described by 
Lord Macaulay as superior to any in the British Isles. The frame work 
consists of chains of barren mountains irregularly linked as they trend 
to the west. The valleys and open spaces between are generally covered 
with peat many feet in depth. The quantity of arable land exists in 
small proportion. The sombre hues largely prevailing of the heather and 
dark rock are broken by the tints of cultivated patches round the scattered 
dwellings of the people. 

The country to the east of Killarney is of totally different formation. 

It consists of partially drained uplands growing rushes and furze 
profusely, separated by swampy low ground or expanses of primeval bog. 
The quantity of arable land is considerable and the farms and dwellings 
are larger than in the mountain region. The farms everywhere seem 
badly cultivated. Fences and pasturage are much neglected. The 
dwellings vary from substantially built slated houses to cabins thatched 
with rushes, heather, or straw, and built of rubble worked with 
clay. N o ornamentation of any kind appears in these buildings except 
that given to some of them by whitewash and brown paint. The premises 
are all, it may be said, in rough unsightly condition, disfigured by dung- 
heaps, mud, and stagnant pools. Many of the housos inside are un- 
comfortable and carelessly kept. Thorough cleanliness and fair civilized 
comfort could not 1 think be found in any of them. 

The great bulk of the National school pupils are brought up in these 
habitations and it must be said that all the surrounding influences of 
their homes are very unfavourable towards forming habits useful in civi- 
lized life. 

There are 123 National schools in operation. The greater number 
are vested in the Commissioners or in Trustees and are commodious and 
fairly furnished. There are only four unsuitable school-houses in this 
district and these, it is expected, will be soon superseded by vested 
buildings. Two superior vested bouses, Imelaghpeste and Deriana, were 
opened during the year. 

The local promoters of these much- wanted schools received generous aid 
from Mr. Yere Foster. It is matter for doubt whether they could have been 
built without it. The school-rooms are kept in neat well-arranged order. 
The wall appendages, such as maps, tablets, Commissioners’ rules and other 
forms, are injured largely by the dampness of the walls. Hence the careful- 
ness of the teachers often fails to secure a bright ornamental aspect of the 
school-room. In many of the schools arrangement and careful keeping 
are very satisfactorily maintained and it cannot be said that there is 
gross negligence in any of them. I have always made as much effort as 
possible to impress on the teachers the vast importance of observing 
minutely all the practices necessary to neatness, order, and sightliness in 
the school-rooms, and of engaging the pupils in them as much as possible. 
I know of no other agency available for correcting the tasteless notions 
and practices unhappily acquired by home training. 
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The houses vested in Commissioners are kept regularly in good repair. AppmdixB. 
Those vested in Trustees are very seldom repaired. It seems to be Kept , r[s „„ 
unfortunate that some scheme has not been devised for repairing them State of 
on the same terms as the buildings vested ill Commissioners. Many of Sch ™ 
these useful commodious houses are going to ruin rapidly from inadequate Mr. Mao- 
repair Perhaps if the officer of the Board of Works had to make formal 
visits to these schools annually to report on the state they were in, the XiUamey. 
effect might be to induce the trustees to be more active. 

The teachers throughout the year maintained good supplies of books 
and school requisites for sale to the pupils. The teachers who show 
uevlivenee in this important matter of school business are nearly always 
animated by less zeal for the progress of tire pupils than they should be, 
and exhibit deficiencies in numerous other respects. 

The decree of energy with which the teachers have worked must be 
considered satisfactory. All the evidence coming under my observation 
leads to this conclusion. I found the teachers bard at work at all my 
incidental visits. The results of my examinations show in figures that 
the body of the teachers must have proceeded with energy and system. 

There is no doubt that when au inspector remains listening to the pro- 
cess of teaching for any considerable time in a school, he will find 
occasions for criticism. It is not all clear flow, of intellect and ardour of 
study ; much eddying or stagnation may appear, better and shorter 
direction of teaching-power may be possible ; but that m the mam the 
amount of mental cultivation is useful, and the degree of attainment on 
the whole creditable, he will generally discover when he exummes the 



1 When occasion is afforded an inspector for contrasting the work of 
instruction in National schools with that afforded rn costly private 
schools for children of the better classes, the proficiency in National 
schools appears most respectable in amount. I dare say the same ob- 
servation would he found true if the comparison were drawn with 
Envlish hoard schools. I entered one recently, in a very casual way , in 
a central county in England, and found no superiority m any resnect, 
except in the superb character of the building over an Irish National 
school. The building was very commodious, had two class-rooms, and 
nice architectural effect. The work went on fairly, but the proficiency 
in reading and arithmetic appeared inferior to that in an ordinary Nerry 
National school. The pupils in this school, about one hundred, were 
nearly all the offspring of labourers or mechanics, were better ellwand 
seemed better fed than Irish National school pupils, but they seemed 

less attentive and studious. _ , , , „ • vu,r 

The schools are all largely attended. I seldom met less than e^hy 
pupils to examine for results. The number sometimes m ordinary town 
and rural schools reaches much higher so high as wo ^ 
children are worthy of all praise for their attendance, notwithstondm 
much difficulty in coming and going. Very many aye o 
rough mountain track, and across wet bogs, and by troii esom passa^ 
through fields. The resolution with winch they encounter weather of a 
kinds is marvellous, and the wonder is the greater since they, , pm* _ - 
larly the girls, are thinly clad and badly protected. I often , tnd boys 
corduroy jackets saturated with wet, totally regardless o • 

must certainly be admitted that a hardier race of chil ren cou 
found. I believe they derive vast benefits from the whnola-^ they 
brighten the prospects of the pupils in life, and that the children and 
their parents are fully satisfied with the benefits obtained. , 

It appears to me needless to enter into detail as to the quality of the 
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proficiency in its several parts, — reading, explanation, writing, arithme- 
tic, grammar, geography, spelling. During the year the fail- degree of 
attainment found hitherto was well maintained. 

I find boys and girls eleven years old passing in the first stage of fifth 
class. When one considers the difficult matter of the fifth book, and the 
rather extensive character of the programme for this class, it must be 
concluded that mental effort was not wanted, when pupils so young 
could pass at their results examination. 

I am, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

T. Macnamara. 



Mr. Macdonnell. 

February, 1883. 

Gentlemen, — In compliance with your instructions, T have the honour 
of submitting for the information of the Commissioners my General 
B-eport upon the schools of the Bantry District for the past three years. 

When my last report was written — March, 1880 — the number of 
schools in the district was : — 



Ordinary, . . 

Convent, . . 

Poor Law Union, . 

Total, . 



104 

3 

4 

111 



Since then three new schools have beon taken into connexion with 
the Board, namely — Glanmore, Altar, and Dursey Island. 

Glanmore contains a comfortable residence for tlio master, and has 
seven acres of land attached, rent free. The local funds required for 
the erection of the buildings were supplied by the noble proprietor, who 
also gives an endowment to the teacher. The school is a mixed one, 
having a male principal teacher and a femalo assistant. The assistant 
is the master’s wife. Both rank in first division of second class. 

I examined the school — second examination— for results in June hist. 
The number examined was 88, embracing every class, from infants’ to 
sixth inclusive. The answering was good throughout, and the children 
were creditably clean and neat in person and in dress. 

I met these children three years before, for the first time after the 
school was opened, when they were just fresh from their native glens 
and mountains, and I think I have seldom seen so much improvement 
in appearance, manners, and intelligence in so short a time. I should 
rejoice to see many schools like Glanmore. 

Altar . — This school is in the parish of Schull, county Cork, and is non- 
vested. It is situated about midway between the towns of Schull and 
Goleen, on the public road, and was formerly under the Church Educa- 
tion Society. It has a mixed attendance, with an average of about 50, 
and is under a male teacher. The house is suitable, in a fair state of 
repair, and tolerably well supplied with maps and requisites. The 
master is a skilful teacher, and the school promises to be very suc- 
cessful. 

Dursey Island . — This island is situated at the south-western extremity 
of the county Cork, and is separated from the mainland by a deep 
channel, called Dursey Sound, which is difficult and dangerous to cross 
m certain states of the weather. A part of the island is barren, but 
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other parts of it produce light crops of corn and potatoes. The people -^p pcndi xB. 
live principally by fishing. They ave a hardy and industrious race, Reports on 
primitive in their manners, and in veiy poor circumstances. The number State^of 
of families on the island is 27, and the population about 150. c °° s '. 

There was a National school on the island up to the year 1873, when Mr. Mac- 
the house was allowed to become so bad that children could not remain domicil. 
in it. I visited the school in 1873, and found that for some time pre- antry. 
vious only one child had been in attendance. The grant was then 
withdrawn, and matters remained unchanged until last year, when the 
house was partially repaired, and an application was made, to the 
Commissioners for a restoration of the grant. The application was 
acceded to . 

On the occasion of my last visit, January, 1882, the school was in 
charge of Miss Sullivan, who is a native of the island, and who spent a 
few years as a pupil at the Convent school in Castletown Berehaven. 

There were 15 young children present who were sitting on bits 
of timber which rested on stones. The house was a wretched hovel, 
built of dry stones, and without any suitable fittings or furniture. 

It is expected that in the course of a short time a house vested in the 
Commissioners will be built on the island. 

The following changes were made during the past few years in schools 
already in connexion with the Board : — 

“ Lissigriffin School, near Mizen Head, was a mixed one under a male 
principal teacher and two female assistants. The house was bad in 
every way, and wretchedly furnished. It could accommodate 68 pupils, 
while the average attendance sometimes exceeded 140. This house is 
now superseded by a new building vested in trustees, and containing 
two separate school-rooms. _ . 

Ardgrooni Male and Female Schools are in the parish of Eyeries, 
bordering on county Kerry. The houses are very bad, and on veiy 
unhealthy sites ) and they are so exposed that the roofs are partly 
stripped once or twice every winter. Grants have been made to build 
two new houses, to be vested in the Commissioners, to take the place of 
these bad ones. . . . , 

Urban School is also in the parish of Eyeries. It is a mixed one, 
under a male principal teacher and a male and a female assistant. Ihe 
average attendance sometimes exceeds 150. The house is bad in every 
respect, and the furniture equally bad. A grant has been made to build 
two separate schools, to be vested in the Commissioners to take tlie 
place of this one. The sites for these schools were given by the Kigbt 
Hon. the Earl of Bantry at a nominal rent. ” . . 

When these changes are completed there will then be m the District, 

44 Schools vested in the Commissioners 
5 „ „ Trustees. 

67 „ non-vested. 



The schools vested in the Commissioners are, m general, suitable 
buildings, and veil fitted up, and they are kept in good repair by tbe 
Board of Works. Severed of the non-vested schools are also good 
buildings and well furnished, hut there are others of a very unsuitable 
character. One manager has seventeen non-vested schools, another has 
eleven, and others have seven or eight. To keep these houses even m a 
moderate state of repair is no small tax on the time and resources of 
these gentlemen. The exterior of many of the houses is much neglected, 
and compares very unfavourably with that of other public buildings in 
tbe neighbourhood. 
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Every school-house should be enclosed, and have a neat entrance 
gate ; the grounds should be planted with shrubs and flowers, and 
everything connected with the place should be kept clean. A child 
brought up at a school of this kind could scarcely fail to bring home 
with it proper notions of neatness and cleanliness. 

The school-houses are now more comfortable than they were a few 
years ago. Except in a few cases the floors are boarded, and, in general, 
fires are kept up during the winter. They are also fairly lighted and 
ventilated, but in a large number of cases there are no out-oilices. 

The space accommodation is fair, except in the following six cases in 
which it is very inadequate : — 



Dromore, M., can accommodate 46 pupils. 


Average 


attendance 


91 


Dromore, F., „ 


49 „ 


}} 


91 


Rossnacaliara „ 


49 „ 






91 


Gurtalassa ,, 


45 „ 






77 


Balliuskey „ 


38 „ 




„ 


71 


KealkiU » 


76 , 






136 



I am aware that efforts were made by the managers to provide better 
accommodation in these cases, but owing to the difficulty of getting sites 
and the want of local means no practical results followed. 

No school-house in the district is the property of the teacher, and no 
teacher pays rent for his school-house. 

Sale stock . — The supply of sale stock is in general well kept up, and 
the schools are fairly supplied with maps, tablets, and black-boards. I 
have seen thermometers in a good many schools, but I have never seen 
a record kept of the daily temperature. 

Teachers . — The teachers as a body are devoted to tlieir business, and 
are zealous and earnest in the discharge of their duties, and I believe 
the school accounts are honestly kept. Only a small number of teachers 
were promoted at the annual examinations for somo yoavs past, so that 
the classification is little altered since my last report was written. The 
answering at the last July examinations was, however, much better than 
that of previous years, and two classed teachers were promoted and four 
probationers were classed. Now that so much depends upon classifica- 
tion, it is to be hoped that the teachers will be more successful at the 
examinations than they have been for some time back. In this district 
there are no libraries or literary societies of any kind, the domestic ar- 
rangements of the teachers are not favourable to study, and they are not 
allowed to go to the training class, so that under the circumstances a body 
of highly classed teachers need scarcely be expected. I am still of the 
opinion that the greatest drawback to the improvement of the teachers, 
both as regards classification and school-keeping is the want of suitable 
training. 

In a few cases, since my last report, female teachers took the jdace of 
males as principals in mixed schools. The schools were of a low type, 
and the change was an improvement. 

The Teachers’ Residence Act has not been availed of in this district, 
and many of the teachers are badly off for residences. Several of them 
have to walk long distances to their schools, and others have to put up 
with very inferior accommodation. Only about nine or ten schools have 
residences attached, and they are for the most part on the estate of the 
Marquess of Lansdowne. 

Monitors . — At the annual examination last year a number of monitors 
acquitted themselves creditably, and obtained class 3. The answering 
was much better than that of previous years, and was creditable to their 
teachers. The vacancies in the teaching staff are now almost entirely 
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filled by monitors, and many of the most earnest and effective young AppendixB. 
teachers in the district were monitors a few years ago. The new ar- Reports on 
rangement for the instruction and examination of monitors is producing state of 
good results. In cases where the monitor answers creditably at the final Schools, 
examination, I would recommend that a special gratuity should be given j\f r ^j ac _ 
to the teacher in addition to the ordinary one. daimell. 

Examinations . — For the past three years I was engaged on special Bantry. 
duty in other districts for a portion of the year, and was not able to 
complete the results examinations in the Bantry district. In the year 
ending February, 1881, 1 examined for results 87 schools, with an at- 
tendance of 5,548 pupils ; average per school 64. In the year ending 
February, 1882, I examined for results 73 schools with an attendance of 
5,847 pupils; average 73. And last year up to October I examined for 
results 72 schools, with an attendance of 4,538 pupils : average 72. 

The general proficiency of the pupils was better last year than in any 
previous year, and the attendance also was more regular especially in 
the early part of the year. 

The moral tone of the schools is good, order and cleanliness are fairly 
attended to, and discipline is tolerably well observed. The children are 
quiet and gentle, and they are treated with great kindness by their 
teachers, for whom in return they entertain feelings of affection and 
esteem. Corporal punishment is seldom resorted to. It should never 
be allowed in female schools. 

At the results examinations few of the children who made the required 
number of attendances were absent on the day of examination. I did 
not meet with an instance where a child was wilfully absent, but I have 
seen parents on stormy days carry their children to the schools on the 
day of examination, and wait till the evening to carry them home again. 

In general a friendly feeling appears to exist between the parents of the 
children and the teachers. 

The three Convent schools in the district are producing excellent 
results, and are improving every year. The following extract from my 
last Results Report on the Kenmare Convent School will show the 
character of the education afforded by these establishments : — 

Average attendance for year, _ 39 1 ‘8 

Number presented for examination, . . . . 350 



Classification- 



Infants 

Class L, 

„ II., • . • • • • 

„ HI., 

,, IV., ....•••• 

„ V 1 ., 

„ V 2 ., 

,, VI., 

Total, . 



116 

52 

31 

31 

25 

27 

20 

48 

350 



Per-centage of marks obtained, on the first six subjects 
of tbe programme, .... • 



96 



Number examined in extra subjects : — 



Singing, 

Drawing, 

Book-keeping, 

Girls’ Reading Book, 

Piano, 

Altogether there were 46 girls learning the piano. 



182 

38 

17 

30 

4 
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AppendixB. CHARACTER OP THE GENERAL INSTRUCTION IN THE ORDINARY SCHOOLS. 
Reports on Reading. — I had few failures in reading. The children arc trained, as 
State of f ar as possible, to read slowly and distinctly, and to pay due attention to 
Schools. t ] ie p auses> in many of the schools the character of the reading is good, 
Mr. Mac > and in most of the others the children road with a fair degree of intel- 
domiell. ligence. This, perhaps, is as much as should be expected in a district 
Ban try. as this where a considerable proportion of the children speak Irish 
in their homes. 

The repetition of poetry, if properly attended to, would do much to 
improve the character of the reading. The plan usually followed in the 
district is : — The teachers select the pieces the children are to commit 
to memory, and on the day of the examination every child has the names 
of the pieces it has learned written on a slip of paper for the inspector. 
The child is required to name correctly the pieces it lias learned, and to 
repeat any one of them in such a tone of voice as that every word can be 
heard distinctly by the inspector. Sometimes the child is required to 
read the pieces it has learned by heart. 

The meanings of the words in columns at the heads of the lessons are 
fairly understood, and the subject-matter of the reading lessons is receiv- 
ing more attention than formerly . In the advanced classes the pupils 
underline the difficult words in the reading lessons, and write their mean- 
ings on the margin. 

Writing . — The character of the writing is improving every year, and 
the written exercises at the examinations are much better than they used 
to he. The teachers generally select one of the series of copy-hooks on 
the Board’s list, and keep to that throughout. The black-board is gene- 
rally used in teaching the junior classes to write and make figures, and 
the senior classes are required to imitate the headline as closely as pos- 
sible. In some of the schools the writing of the children in the same 
class is so much alike that it would be difficult to distinguish one from 
the other. I generally bring with me, to show to the pupils, specimens 
of the best writing I meet with in the schools. The writing of the senior 
classes is sometimes varied by the writing out of bills of parcels, 
invoices, <&c. 

Arithmetic is well taught in a majority of the schools, and fairiy in the 
others. The junior classes are well instructed in the tables, including 
the table of division for Third Class, and they have a fair knowledge of 
notation and numeration. The First and Second Classes generally pass 
creditably in arithmetic ; in Third Class failures sometimes occur in 
short division and long division, but not so often as in previous years. 
In Fourth Class the failures are few, as the standard for this class is low, 
but they are more, numerous in Fifth and Sixth Classes. The standard 
for these classes is Irigh. I think it would be better to have the stand- 
ard lower, and to require that a greater number of questions should be 
worked out correctly for a pass, than are required at present. 

Mental arithmetic is receiving a fair degree of attention. The 
children in the junior classes are required to add, subtract, multiply, 
and divide, mentally, according to tlieir class, and the senior classes are 
exercised in making out easy accounts. I think such exercises are very 
useful, and I think also that the rules in mental arithmetic, in. the 
Board’s Small Arithmetic, are very interesting and instructive, and 
should be learned by the senior pupils. 

Spelling . — The spelling is generally good, and- in many cases excellent. 
I think the results under this heading are as satisfactory fj,s could he 
expected. The Spelling Book Superseded, is not now nearly so much 
used in our schools as it was some years ago. 
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Grammar. — The text of the grammar is fairly understood, and the -Ap pendi x & 
senior classes are able to parse with a tolerable degree of accuracy. In R eports on 
a good many schools the proficiency in grammar is fully up to the State of 
required standard. The weakest points in the subject, in general, are Schools, 
roots, affixes, prefixes, and letter wilting, in the two highest classes. It Mr. Mac- 
is only in the best schools that the children are trained to speak correctly, donnel. 
In grammar, as well as in every other subject in the programme, it Ban try. 
should be prominently noted that the higher classes should be thoroughly 
acquainted with the subjects prescribed for the classes below them. 

Geography is better taught than in previous years, and map teaching 
is receiving increased attention. The classes, including the Second, are 
able to point out on the map the places mentioned in their reading 
lessons, and in general, the maps of Europe and of the British Isles, are 
better known than in previous years. Sometimes, however, I find mistakes, 
even in the senior classes, as to the comprehension of the terms — Great 
Britain, British Isles, and British Empire. Most of the pupils in Sixth 
Glass are able to draw out, from memory, an outline map of Ireland with 
a fair degree of accuracy. They draw the parallels of latitude and 
the meridians first, and then fill up the squares. This is the proper way. 

The same pupils have a fair knowledge of the principles of mathematical 
and physical geography. On the whole, I am very well satisfied with 
the progress of the schools in geography. 

Book-keeping. — This subject can he made very useful and instructive 
when properly taught. To secure a pass the required number of sets, 
including Avaste book, journal, and ledger, should be written out with 
the greatest possible care and neatness ; the ruled lines should be all 
straight, and the figures as Avell made as possible, and the balances 
should be Avritten in red ink. 

In addition to accuracy, care and neatness are the principal things to 
be attended to in book-keeping. I require the sets to be well Avritten 
out, and also a pretty fail- knoAvdedge of the subject, but I ask only easy 
questions. I bring Avitli me, to shoAv to the pupils, a number of sets 
very neatly written out, which I use as models for the district. . In 
most of the schools the senior classes are presented in book-keeping. 

Some years ago I had very few passes in the subject, now I have very 
few* failures. I would recommend that three sets should be required for 
a pass in the first instance, instead of two, as at present. 

Agriculture. — The proficiency in agriculture was not hitherto satisfac- 
tory, but since the Commissioners drew the special attention of managers 
and teachers to the subject, much more attention has been given to it, 
and the result is that the answering of the pupils is better than in 
pre\ious years. The teachers all complain that the text-books are too 
difficult for children. In some schools the teachers have drawn up 
agricultural tablets, which contain much valuable matter on the leading 
points in farm management, and in a style which children can under- 
stand. These tablets are suspended on the Avails, and the pupils are 
made well acquainted with their contents. The following are the head- 
ings of some of them : — 

“ (1). The errors of Irish farming. 

(2) . The advantages of draining. 

(3) . The advantages of clean cultivation. 

(4) . The management of the manure heap. 

(5) . The management of the dairy. 

(6) . Points to be attended to in making hay.” 

An d others of the same character. 
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I think such tablets are of great service, and I should like to see a 
full set drawn up under the guidance of the Commissioners, and dis- 
tributed amongst the schools. 

Needlework. — The convents in the district are celebrated for high 
class needlework, and as the majority of the female teachers were 
educated at these convents, the general character of the needlework 
throughout the district is of a high order. I have seen at the ordinary 
schools, stockings, gloves, mufflers, shawls, quilts, shirts, chair and sofa 
covers, patchwork of various kinds, crochet work, and lace, executed in 
a very superior style. In several schools the girls have neat work-bags 
for materials and specimens, and it is expected that they will always 
keep in them a clean handkerchief. The appearance of the girls as 
regards cleanliness and neatness, is improving every year. At the results 
examinations a girl with a torn or soiled pinafore is seldom met with. 

Most of the female schools have sewing machines, and a considerable 
number of the girls are able to work them quite well. 

The test for a pass is to take out the shuttle, unwind and wind the 
bobbin and put it into the shuttle • take out and put in the needle and 
thread it, and then sew a straight seam with a long stitch, and one with 
a short stitch. 

The payment for results in the sewing machine is sometimes very 
disappointing to teachers who have not previously made certain that 
their pupils would pass hi the ordinary subjects of instruction. The 
following is a case in point : — A very active mistress paid <£G for a 
sewing machine, and at the results examination a large number of her 
girls passed creditably upon it. On making up the examination papers, 
however, it was found that very few of these girls passed in arithmetic, 
so that the payment to the mistress for the sewing machine was only a 
trifle after all her expense and trouble. 

Geometry cmd Algebra . — In thirty-eight schools a number of boys are 
learning geometry and algebra, and in several of the best of these the 
results are tolerably good. In' the first year especially an effort is made 
to lay a proper foundation in geometry. The pupils are required to 
have a fair knowledge of the definitions, and to be able to demonstrate, 
correctly, any of the easy propositions in the programme. In some of 
the schools the pupils use a scale and compass in drawing out the 
diagrams. This should be done in every school. The mensuration part 
of the programme is tolerably well known, but it loses much of its value 
from the want of instruction in practical measurements of any kind. I 
have not seen a surveyor’s chain or a tape-line in any of the schools. 
The standard for the third year in geometry is high, and the passes in 
it are few. On the whole I think that geometry and algebra are better 
taught than in previous years, but the number learning these branches 
is not increasing. 

Conclusion . — I had charge of the Bantry District from the beginning 
of 1871 to October, 1882, and 1 shall always look back with pleasure to 
the cordial relations which invariably existed between myself and the 
managers and teachers. The schools are all doing good work, the 
teachers are honest and faithful in the discharge of their duties, and the 
managers are friendly to the system which they know has produced 
incalculable benefits to the country. Altogether the state of primary 
education in the district is decidedly healthy and progressive. 

I have the honour to bej gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

J. Macdonnell, Dist. Inspect., N. S. 

The Secretaries. 
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Mb. John Browne. 

Cork, March, 1883. 

Gentlemen, — In compliance with your instructions, I have to submit 
the following general report on the schools of this district. 

These may "be classed as — 

3 District Model. 

1 „ Model Agricultural. 

11 Convent and Monastic. 

3 Poor Law Union. 

3 Industrial— under the Act. 

87 Ordinary : of which four are building cases. 

108 



The aggregate average attendance at these was, per last report, 11,554; 
and the number examined for results, 1 0,902. There is accommodation in 
these schools, making the usual allowance of eight square feet for each pupil, 
for an attendance of 15,337. This would be ample for any season of the 
year, but, unfortunately, the space is largest where it is least required. 
There are still a few cases in which the rooms are overcrowded ; but I 
hope soon to see some of these enlarged and others replaced by new vested 
ones. Several managers have expressed their intention to erect such, 
as soon as they can raise the necessary local funds, and procure suitable 
sites. As a rule the houses are kept in a fair state of repair. Two 
double schoolhouses are in course of erection, one in Ba llinl ough, near 
Cork, the other at W alterstown, near East Ferry. These will accommodate 
over 400 children, and will supersede the use of the two worst school- 
houses in the district. The Carrigtowhill schools have, during the past 
year, been so enlarged as to give additional space for 50 pupils in each. 
On the whole the schoolrooms are fairly furnished, and otherwise suited 
for school purposes. But some teachers show a great want of thought 
as regards their own and their pupils’ comfort in neglecting to make their 
schoolrooms more attractive. Many ill clad children would be attracted 
from comfortless homes were they sure of finding a good fire in their 
schoolrooms every cold morning. 

The principal teachers of the schools paid by salary may be classed, 
thus : — 



No. 


Trained. 


State of School. 
Good. Fair. Bad. 


6 


6 


4 


2 


- 


16 


14 


13 


2 


1 


36 


12 


21 


12 


3 


33 


4 


6 


17 


10 












91 


36 


44 


33 


14 



Of the schools under trained teachers, two are classed as bad y but as 
these men never had either aptitude for their work, nor even ordinary 
common sense, no training could make them efficient teachers. In 
addition to the schools classed as good there are three convent schools 
that should take a high place for the very efficient manner in which they 
are conducted. The teachers of the good schools have nearly all been 
trained for their work either in Dublin or as pupil teachers and monitors, 
under efficient and skilful teachers. Hence they know their work and 
how to do it effectively. Long habit, natural or acquired energy, and 
high principle, make them “ earnest in business ” and efficient school- 
keepers, Of. the schools inefficiently conducted, the average daily atten- 
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AppendixB. dance is 2,400. The great defect in these cases is want of skill on the 

part of their teachers. Most of them have had no preparatory training 

Stateof 0n for their work, and they appear to have a very inadequate conception of 
Schools. their duties and responsibilities. Many years ago the Edgeworths 

~ wrote— “A pupil who is properly instructed, with the same quantity of 

J. Browne, attention, learns, perhaps, a hundred times as much, in the same time, 
Cork, as he could acquire under the tuition of a learned preceptor ignorant of 
the art of teaching.” It is not so much learned as skilful preceptors 
that are wanted. It is to be hoped that a provision will soon be made 
for the training of all young teachers, so that unskilled people will no 
longer be employed to do a work requiring exceptional intelligence, 
aptitude, and technical training. Among the skilled teachers of this 
district is one trained by the Kildare-street Society. It is, I consider, 
a matter of little consequence where the training has been given, pro- 
vided it is adequate for the teacher’s future work. 

Of the schools under my charge, 21 are infant departments, with an 
average attendance of over 2,000 pupils. I have no doubt that, even 
in the worst of these, a good work is done, yet I would hesitate to aver 
that more than three or four of them are conducted as such schools ought 
to be. However necessary a proper training may be in the case of the 
teacher of an ordinary, it is still more so in that of the teacher of an 
infant school. Here there is more play for the moulding of the pupils’ 
minds, for the cultivation of the affections, and for the formation of right 
principles and habits. The “ Object Lesson,” though not peculiar to, 
should be an essential feature in every infant school. Yet I very seldom 
find that such lessons have been specially studied by the teacher, or 
even superficially taught to the children. Yot no costly cabinet is re- 
quired to supply suitable objects. The commoner these are the better, 
provided the teacher is capable of making the instruction regarding 
them edifying and attractive. To do this previous study and a careful 
preparation of “ Notes of Lessons ” will be required. The infant teacher 
must ever have before her mind the question, “ How shall I present the 
instruction I have to give on this subject so as to rivet the attention of 
my class, and combine information with amusement 1 ” A few Natural 
History prints, some bits of cloth, silk, glass, coal, bread, the commoner 
seeds, &c., all form suitable subjects for gallery lessons. The few songs 
sung, which are nearly the same in all the schools of this class, are 
seldom either instructive or amusing. Indeed, I consider that a selec- 
tion of songs suitable for infant schools is still an unsupplied want. 

The monitorial system has, I fear, become too extended, and the 
efficiency of the schools has not been increased thereby. I know that, 
when carefully selected, and judiciously employed, monitors are very 
useful aids in working a large scho.ol, and from theifi most of our best 
teachers are drawn ; but the supply of young people, suitable and anxious 
for the work, is frequently very limited. Hence others deficient in 
capacity and aptitude have to be appointed. ' This is especially the case 
in regard to males in large towns, where more remunerative employment 
for fairly educated lads can easily be obtained. The three best .schools 
for boys in this district have no monitors — the teachers, earnest, first- 
class men, looking upon the services of the young people available for 
their schools as of very little value. In the case, too, of a teacher prone 
to do his work in a perfunctory manner — and I have occasionally met 
such — there is a great temptation to delegate his duties to liis monitors, 
and to spend his time meanwhile as a mere “ shop-walker ” or in idle 
gossip. Of late years much has been done to secure due attention to the 
education of these yoimg people. Their programme has been drawn up 
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•with a view to their technical training. This is as it should be, and I Appendix 2?. 
believe good results will follow ; but there is, in many cases, a difficulty Repute on 
on the part of the inspector to comply with the requirements. The time State of 
at a results examination is too limited to allow so much for class teach- ScIloola * 
ing, where there are several monitors, as to enable a correct judgment Mr. 
to be formed of the method, skill, and temper of each. It is to be re- Browne 

gretted that time, at least in this district, cannot be spared for a Cork, 

secondary inspection of each school, as this would be the best for 
observing the monitor’s method of teaching, and his bearing towards his 
pupils. Notes of these could in each case be then taken and preserved 
for the examination docket, which must be furnished at the close of each 
year of monitor’s service. I should like to see Dr. Joyce’s Manual of 
Method, &c., in the hands of every monitor ; as I have known cases of 
untrained teachers acquiring skill and dexterity in the handling of their 
schools, and who have, in other respects, become efficient and successful 
teachers, from a careful study of this valuable book. Notes of lessons, 
should, I think, be drawn up at least once a week, as one of the monitor’s 
exercises. These should be all written in a book kept fo'r the purpose, 
and carefully preserved for future use. That a teacher, with a well-stored 
mind, who has carefully studied his subject, will teach a lesson better 
without such “ Notes,” is no argument against their use by a monitor. 

In the latter case they, are evidence to his teacher and inspector that he 
has made some preparation for his work, done something towards storing 
Ins mind for more effective teaching in the future. 

In the classification of teachers and monitors, I regret that more 
prominence and value are not given to reading as such. This, to some 
extent, accounts for the tasteless and inexpressive reading to be met with 
in many schools. Where a teacher considers style in reading as of no 
importance, he seldom reads by way of example to his pupils ; and in a 
few such cases I have observed that, when he has been called upon to do 
so, the model was rarely worthy of imitation. The results system, and 
exclusively written examinations for classification, have extruded such 
works as The Literary Class Book and The Art of Heading from our 
schools, and even in many cases from the teacher’s library. The poetical 
and other pieces, prepared for the results examination, are frequently 
repeated in the most unin telligible manner, without the slightest regard 
to the sense. In such cases I generally find that the pupil selects 
his own pieces, and commits them to memory after his own taste. I 
have endeavoured to impress on the teachers that the choice of the 
pieces for each class must be made — at the beg inning of the results 
year — by them ; that they must see that the selections are accurately 
committed, clearly and deliberately recited ; and that every line and 
allusion are carefully explained. When this course is followed, the 
results are eminently satisfactory. As a rule explanation is very much 
neglected, and I do not expect to see proper attention given to it until a 
separate u pass ” fee be allowed for it. 

I am glad to be able to report that much time and attention are given 
by the managers and teachers of the several schools to religious instruc- 
tion. I have not in a single instance, heard any manager complain of 
want of facilities — as afforded by the Board’s Regulations, <fcc. — for this, 
the most important part of the education of the rising generation. In- 
deed all denominations seem to be becoming more and more impressed 
with how little in one way and how much in another mere secular 
knowledge "will do for our country. Hence the feeling in favour of 
religious education — of educating the heart and conscience — is extending 
and deepening from day to day. It is not easy to estimate the effects 
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of tlie religious and moral instruction given in our schools in every 
case. I am convinced that the teachers, as a “body, will compare 
favourably with that of any other in the community, as sober, decent, 
God-fearm" men and women. They have varied, difficult, and responsible 
duties to perform j and “ according to their lights ” they discharge them 
honestly in many cases most efficiently. They liavo many opportunities 
and temptations to so falsify their accounts as would put money in then- 
pockets, and yet, the cases in which they yield to these are few and far- 
between. One of the best means an inspector can have for forming a 
correct opinion on this point, is the conduct of the teachers and children 
at a results examination. As a rule, I have seldom occasion to com- 
plain of either. The inspector in this case has to carry on a dual work— 
to examine one class orally, and, at the same time, to observe the moni- 
tors and other classes at their written exercises. Opportunities are thus 
afforded for dishonest practices, which, in spite of the utmost vigilance 
on the part of the inspector, would occasionally bo successful in securing 
a “pass,” were the delinquents not restrained and reprimanded by then- 
teacher. In a few cases, however, I have detected prompting and copy- 
ing to such an extent as to call for severe reprehension. As these are 
confined to a few schools, I fear tlioir teachers, if they do not encourage 
the misconduct, wink at and are willing to profit by it. 

The usefulness of a few schools in this district is much impaired by 
being in charge of young married women. I am well aware that there 
are some good schools under such teachers, lmi generally speaking this 
is not the case. It is, I believe, impossible for these women to discharge 
their home and school duties effectively ; and in several cases that I 
know, the mortality of then* own children is very great indeed. It is 
difficult to interfere with vested rights ; and in many cases it would not 
be expedient to do so ; yet I would, in the interests of the pupils, which 
ought to be paramount, recommend that, in future not more than one 
married female teacher be employed in the same school. There are at 
present, in this district, several cases in which there are two, and in one 
case, three such teachers in the same school, in every instance to the 
serious loss of the children. The arguments in favour of my suggestion 
are so obvious that I need not state them here. 

1 am sorry to find so few candidates offer themselves every year for 
promotion to a higher class. During the past seven years only one male 
teacher has, in this district, succeeded in obtaining first class. There 
appears to be a feeling prevalent among the whole body “ that there is 
no use in wasting time in studying for an examination, since some 
obstacle will certainly occur to bar the path to promotion.” I have been 
told, too, “ that it does seem strange and inconsistent that a pupil 
teacher or monitor, who goes to training, though he has never had charge 
of a school, may at the end of a year, obtain first class provisionally, 
while the teacher who has been doing e yeoman service ’ for years, but 
who is restricted by his manager from going to the training school, will 
not he allowed to compete for the same rank, unless his school be in 
every respect satisfactory.” Very few teachers, unless those of pecul- 
iarly studious habits, have either the nerve or energy to prepare for, 
and pass an examination successfully after they reach the age of thirty. 
"Hence I think they should he encouraged to push forward , for the 
“ blue ribbon ” of the profession as early as possible, so that they may 
give their riper years unreservedly and without distraction to the great 
business of their lives. In other words, I would recommend that every 
teacher who chooses to compete for promotion be allowed to do so ; but 
that, if successful, his class be granted provisionally, — that his certificate 
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and class salary bo -withheld until both district and head inspector certify Appendix b. 
that the state of such teacher’s school is such as to justify the promotion, R e p 0r t s 0 a 
and warrant payment of the higher salary. I think too, that such pro- State of 
visional classification should not be forfeited so long as the teacher c hot> s * 
remains in the service — so that he may, at any time, secure the higher ji/r. 
salary by efficient and successful work done in his school. J- Browne. 

I have the honour to be, gentlemen, . Cork * 

Your very obedient servant, 

John Browne, District Inspector. 

- To the Secretaries. 



Mr. Carroll 

Albert Institution, Glasnevin, February, 1883. 

Gentlemen, — I beg to submit report on the Agricultural Department 
for the year ended 31st December, 1882. 

Albert Agricultural Training Institution. — During the year there 
were at this Institution two Sessions for Agricultural Pupils ; the first from 
10th January to lOtb May, attended by 17 paying and 25 free pupils ; 
the second from 21st August to 21st December, attended by L9 paying 
and 25 free pupils. There were given also two Sessions for teachers of 
National schools ; the first from 15th May to 24th June, attended by 44 
teachers ; the second from 3rd July to 12th August, attended by-.fi 

At each of the Agricultural Pupils’ Sessions, courses of lectures were 
given by Dr. Cameron on Agricultural Chemistry and Geology, by Dr 
E. Percival Wright on Natural History, Vegetable Physiology, and 
Botany, and by Captain Bussell, A.V.D., on Veterinary Science and the 
Diseases of Farm Animals. Lectures on the Theory and Practice of Agri- 
culture and Horticulture were giveu by the staff of the Institution. At 
the Sessions for teachers of National schools. Dr. Cameron and Dr. 
Wright delivered lectures in the subjects mentioned above.^ The teachers 
were more especially engaged in studying practical farming with the 
view of qualifying themselves for a more intelligent teaching of the sub- 
ject in their respective schools. 1 „ . 

The conduct of the pupils and teachers during the Sessions has 
been uniformly good, and their attention generally to their studies has 
been most satisfactory. . , , 

During the year under notice agricultural experiments of interest have 
been earned out at this farm — . . . , 

1. In the growth of potatoes and raising new varieties from the seed 
of the apple. I had the honour of submitting to the Commissioners of 
National Education a report on these experiments winch was presented 
to Parliament in obedience to an order of the House ol Commons. 

2. Experiments on the preservation of fodder by a system known as 

Ensilage! I have also reported specially on this for the information of 
the Commissioners. _ , . , . -r, „ 

3. An experiment upon the drying of hay by what is taown m Jfing 
land as the Neilson Exhaust Fan Hay-drying System. This I have not 
reported upon, as I considered a more exhaustive trial necessary to test 
fully the merits of the system if any exist. I may say am me in 
think the system will not accomplish all that its supportera expect. 

. 4. The experiments on manures on grass land, similar to the Bothamp- 

stead celebrated experiments, are continued. .... , . 

5, An experiment to test the effects of a variety of feeding substances 
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4ppendixB. given to slieep in changing the character of the grasses in pasture lands. 
Reporton This interesting experiment will take some time to arrive at completion, 
the Agricul- The financial results of the farming for the year ended March 31st, 

tural 1882, were most satisfactory. It is, of course, understood that the milk- 

ment^ 4 * selling is the chief source of profit at this farm. "We have been fortunate 

. in having the stock in a healthy condition during the year. 

Carroll conse, l uenGQ an increasing desire for a large breed of white pigs 

a ' in this country, and believing that encouragement to this desire would 
be useful, we have introduced from England some breeding animals from 
one of the most noted herds. I cannot say I am thoroughly satisfied 
with the progeny of the imported animals, not having obtained that 
uniformity of size which would show that the type sought for had been 
fixed in the breed. I am of opinion that considerably more care is 
necessary in the breeding of swine, and that a little more enthusiasm 
with careful selection are necessary to produce a class of animals suited 
to the requirements of this country. 

Munster Agricultural and Dairy School . — During the year this school 
has made satisfactory progress. There were two Sessions of six weeks, 
each for dairy instruction to female pupils, the first commencing J anuary . 
2nd, at which 21 pupils attended; the second commencing July 3rd, 
attended by 10 pupils. At the Sessions for male pupils in agriculture 
11 attended the first Session from March 1st to June 30th, and eight 
attended the second Session from August 21st to December 20th, 
Evidences of the usefulness of this school are abundant. At the Inter- 
national Dairy Show, which was held in Dublin last October, and at the 
show of the County Cork Agricultural Society, a very large number of 
prizes were taken by pupils of the school. The testimony of the mer- 
chants and inspectors of the Cork Butter Exchange, given in public, as 
to the improvement* in butter noticeable in the market through the 
teaching of the school should be satisfactory to the Commissioners, the 
local committee, and the patrons of the school. 

I have been informed that during the past year subscriptions to the 
amount of £369 19s. have been raised, out of which the Committee have 
paid for chemical and veterinary lectures, prizes to pupils, fee to super- 
intendent, &c., &c., £266 2s. Qd. The Committee have also paid the 
rent, as arranged, for the house taken in Cork for the use of the pupil- 
teachers of the Cork Model Schools who were obliged to vacate the farm 
premises when the dairy school was established. 

As the number of agricultural pupils continues small, and as it appears 
there is a growing desire on the part of farmers and others to avail 
themselves of the dairy school for their daughters, the local committee 
are considering the advisability of increasing the facilities for dairy in- 
struction, and I understand a proposition having this object in view may 
be submitted to your Board. 



A committee of ladies has continued to encourage the teaching of 
cookery and plain needlework, the foundation of which was so carefully 
and thoroughly laid. The pupils appear to take considerable interest in 
this department, and I feel thoroughly satisfied of its usefulness. 

Experiments on the growth of potatoes were carried out on the farm. 
Dr. Sullivan, President of the Queen’s College, Cork, and the superin- 
tendent Mr. Smyth, are engaged on a report of these. It will be duly 
submitted. Experiments in dairy work and calf-rearing were also carried 
out. 

At the show of the Cork Agricultural Society, held at Cork last July, 
a working dairy was put into operation by the society. Mr. Smyth, the 
superintendent of the school, carried out the details and gave lectures 
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during the exhibition. Some of the early pupils of the school very Ap pendix B, 
kindly gave their services in illustrating the improved modern systems Report on 
of butter-making. This part of the exhibition was most interesting, theAgricul- 
and attracted, during the show, a large amount of inquiry from farmers 
and the.ii’ families. ment. 

Ordinary Agricultural Schools . — There were, on the 31st December, 

1882, seventy-four ordinary agricultural schools and twenty school-gar- 
dens. I have, during the year ended 28th February, examined seventy- 
one agricultural schools for results fees, and made also incidental visits 
to sixty-three schools. Of the seventy-one schools examined there were 
enrolled in the classes in which agriculture is taught 1,692 pupils. Of 
these the number qualified for examination by attendance was 1,112. 

There were 964 examined and 709 passed, earning for the teachers 
£264 15s. 6d. The fees granted to teachers for the practical manage- 
ment of their farms amounted to £283 7s., being on an average 
£4 Is. 4 d. per school examined, the amount which it was possible to earn 
being £5 per school. 

As regards the teaching of agriculture in these ordinary agricultural 
schools, I am, on the whole, fairly satisfied with the results. There are 
several matters connected with the system of teaching, attention to which 
will conduce to greater success. I have endeavoured to impress upon 
the teachers that agriculture may be taught upon a system so as not to 
interfere with the literary teaching. 1 am pleased to note that the 
literary inspectors who have examined these agricultural schools report 
generally that agricultural teaching does not unduly interfere with 
literary teacliing. I have remarked that where I found the highest re- 
sults from agricultural examinations the teachers had earned correspond- 
ingly high results in literary subjects, proving that where poor literary 
results are found in agricultural schools the men rather than the system 
are at fault. 

I am not quite satisfied with the system of management adopted on 
the farms attached to agricultural schools. I feel convinced that these 
farms might be made very serviceable, and that their encouragement 
deserves the attention of the Commissioners. 

I should very much like to see an extension of the system of school- 
gardens, as the training and examples of good cultivation at these schools 
must be of great advantage to the pupils. 

The question of teaching the practical working of improved imple- 
ments and tools is engaging my attention, and also the advisability 
of offering prizes for dexterity in the use of such on the farms and 
gardens of agricultural schools. There can be little doubt that the en- 
couragement of industrial training would be useful, and that many parts 
of Ireland would be much benefited by the introduction of improved 
farm implements. To anyone acquainted with the systems of farm 
labour on both sides of the Channel, it is evident that the introduction 
of. improved farm implements would be beneficial to this country, and 
that the economy of labour resulting therefrom would be very considerable. 

Examination of Teachers in Agriculture . — The questions set for the 
July Examinations will be found in the Appendix to the Commissioners 
Report. 

One thousand and twenty-eight; teachers sent up papers. The follow- 
ing is an analysis of the results of their ex amin ation : — 

‘ ° J Candidates. 

Obtained an average number of marks below 40 per cent, there were . . 442 

Obtained between 40 and 60 per cent., “H 

Making 60 per cent, and over, * ~ io 

Total, • M 28 
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Appendices to Forty-ninth Report of Commissioners [1882. 

This cannot be 'considered a satisfactory return, and although the 
proficiency of the teachers examined in the higher class was good, 
there should have been a higher standard of agricultural knowledge in 
the lower class; and, as agriculture is a compulsory subject in all 
National schools, it is to be hoped that schoolmasters will qualify them- 
selves for its intelligent teaching. 

The Future . — The question of agricultural education is now engaging 
a large amount of attention, and the necessity for instruction in the 
great industry of farming is every day more fully realised. As to how 
this knowledge can be best imparted, is a subject deserving the earnest 
attention of those responsible for the education of the people. A great 
deal of valuable time may be lost to teachers and pupils, if an intelligent 
system of instruction is not carried out. A thoroughly intelligent system 
of agricultural training does not stop at the point of educating fanners 
only, and it must be apparent to the most casual observer that a man who 
has received a good agricultural education may bring much knowledge 
to aid him in an avocation in no manner related to agriculture. A school- 
master qualifying himself to teach agriculture efficiently will of neces- 
sity acquire much knowledge that will be of service in other branches of 
education ; in fine, I may say agricultural instruction will do much 
towards helping on technical education generally. 

The Commissioners of National Education have done much to promote 
agricultural education in Ireland, and a machinery now exists from 
which good results should be expected. In order to secure the best 
lesults it is absolutely necessary that great attention bo paid to seeing 
that masters qualify themselves for the teaching of agriculture, and the 
Commissioners will do well in providing all possible means to this end. 
The system of teaching agriculture in schools, so as to reach the highest 
efficiency is receiving my earnest attention. I may say I have arrived 
at the conclusion that the teaching of principles in agriculture is more, 
likely to be beneficial than will be the attempt to teach the practice alone. 
Principles will direct practice. In consequence of varying circumstances, 
a knowledge of practice is not always followed by corresponding advan- 
tage. Correct principles once acquired are likely to remain with their 
possessor. It is difficult to impart such an extensive knowledge of prac- 
tice as will meet all the cases of the profession of farming. I notice 
that several of the district inspectors in their reports allude to the de- 
sirability of teaching principles in agriculture. 

An experiment that will be watched with interest is being carried out 
at the Enniskillen Model School. There are at this school seven pupil- 
teachers. Attached to the school is a large garden in which are set apart 
plots of ground to be cultivated by the pupil-teachers. These young 
men do the labour, and provide the necessary seed and manure for the 
cultivation of the plots. They receive the profits of the produce. The 
head-master, Mr. Morris, has entered heartity into the plan, and I 
believe the practical experience gained by these pupil-teacliers will be of 
service to them in the future. 

I am, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

Thos. Carroll, 

Superintendent Agricultural Department, 
National Education. 

The Secretaries, Education Office, Dublin, 
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Literary Classification of the 678,970 Pupils who attended School once or 
oftener within the last Fourteen Days (Fortnight) of the Month immediately 
preceding the Results Examination. 



Provinces and 
Counties. 


n fonts. | 


Class 1 
L 


Class 

11. 


Class 

111. 


Class 

IV. 


Class 

V 1 . 


Class 

V*. 


Class 

VI. 


Total. 


Ulster. 

Antrim, . ■ 

Armagh, 

Cavan, 

Donegal, 

Down, 

Fermanagh, 

Londonderry, 

Monaghan, 

Tyrone, 


L 5,679 

5.880 
4,992 

6.881 
9,840 
2,787 
6,666 
3,281 
6,461 


10,602 

4,089 

4,547 

6,121 

6,571 

2,321 

3,800 

2,910 

5,180 


8,197 

2,871 

2,897 

4,350 

5,108 

1,688 

2,850 

2,076 

3,837 


G ,880 

2,333 

2,455 

3,131 

4,504 

1,347 

2,454 

1,812 

3,064 


5,214 

1,833 

1,827 

2,184 

3,305 

1,088 

1,898 

1,340 

2,312 


3,769 

1,312 

1,249 

1,430 

2,368 

762 

1,450 

964 

1,619 


1,965 

694 

G 35 

734 

1,344 

409 

767 

530 

823 


2,047 

857 

716 

863 

1,314 

436 

967 

665 

989 


54.353 
19,869 
19,318 
25,694 

34.354 
10,838 
19,852 
13,578 
24,285 


Total, . 


61,467 


46,141 


33,874 j 


27,980 


23,001 


14,923 


7,901 


8,854 


222,141 


Munster. 

Clare, 

Cork, . . • 

Kerry, 

Limerick, 
Tipperary, . 
Waterford, . 


4,726 

18,927 

7,660 

6,494 

6,664 

3,528 


4,891 

15,811 

8,07 S 

5,601 

5,694 

2,723 


3,497 1 
11,026 
5,215 
3,81 G 1 
4,409 
1,900 


2,892 

9,819 

4,504 

3,291 

3,609 

1,576 


2,233 

7,568 

3,530 

2,802 

2,832 

1,005 


1,675 

5,978 

2,858 

2,237 

2,279 

789 


905 

•3,446 

1,644 

1,281 

1,214 

411 


1,082 

3,951 

2,159 

1,698 

1,283 

399 


21,901 

76,526 

35,648 

27,220 

27,984 

12,331 


Total, . 


47,999 


42,798 


29,863 


25,691 


19,970 


15,816 


8,901 


10,572 


201,610 


Leinster. .. 
Carlow, 

Dublin, 

Kildare, 

Kilkenny, . 
King’s, 

Longford, 

Louth, . . 

Meath, 

Queen’s, 
Westmeath, 
Wexford, . 
Wicklow, . 


1,482 

11,816 

2,184 

3,595 

2,325 

2,199 

2,477 

3,296 

2,125 

2,481 

3,577 

1,841 


1,447 
7,228 
1,880 
2. 695 
2,100 
2,027 
2,191 
2,698 
2,128 
2,213 
3,113 
2,027 


91 S 

4,796 

1,240 

2,038 

1,355 

1,347 

1,299 

1,939 

1,521 

1,414 

1,983 

1,176 


788 

3,679 

1,097 

3,861 

1,103 

1,071 

1,023 

1,555 

1,175 

1,224 

1,536 

979 


592 

2,625 

699 

1,349 

814 

785 

824 

1,094 

829 

910 

1,080 

680 


420 

1,643 

467 

1,029 

525 

485 

529 
881 
588 
632 
653 

530 


216 

824 

243 

583 

257 

* 274 
. 303 

423 

• 269 
- 270 

351 

221 


230 

908 

271 

622 

225 

218 

281 

463 

283 

298 

304 

244 


6,093 

33,519 

8,081 

13,772 

8,704 

8,406 

8,927 

12,349 

8,918 

9,442 

12,597 

7,698 


Total, . 


39,398 


31,747 


21,026 


17,091 


12,281 


8,382 


4,234 


4,347 


138,506 


Connaught. 

Galway, 

Leitrim, 

Mayo, 

Roscommon, 

Sligo, . . .. . 


7,169 

3,828 

7,662 

4,774 

3,731 


8,277 

3,183 

9,240 

4,585 

8,915 


5,007 

2,407 

5,784 

3,236 

2,826 


3,792 

2,114 

4,352 

2,850 

2,304 


2,645 

1,602 

2,735 

2,153 

1,764 


1,663 

1,173 

1,787 

1,530 

1,295 


759 
565 
823 
■ 777 
698 


740 

504 

837 

876 

751 


30,052 

15,376 

33,220 

20,781 

17,284 


Total, . 


27,164 


29,200 


19,260 


15,412 


10,899 


7,448 


3,622 


3,708 


116,713 


Ulster, 
Munster, . 
Leinster, . 
Connaught, 


61,467 

47,999 

39,398 

27,164 


46,141 

42,798 

31,747 

29,200 


33,874 

29,863 

21,026 

19,260 


27,9 SO 
25,691 
17,091 
1 15,412 


21,001 

19,970 

12,281 

10,899 


14,923 

15,816 

8,382 

7,448 


7.901 

8.901 
.4,234 
3,622 


8,854 

10,572 

4,347 

3,708 


222,141 

201,610 

138,506 

116,713 


Grand Total,- 


176,02 


149,886 


104,022 


j 86,174 


64,151 


46,569 


24,658 


27,481 


678,970 


Per-centage. 


25-9 


22*1 


15*3 


12-7 


9*4 


6*9 


' 3-6 ‘ 


4*1 

j 




Per-centage, 


25-9 


50*1 


24*0 
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Table Np 1. — Classification of 7,302 National Schools, in 60 School Districts 
in regard to cleanlinoss of (A.) Out-Ofiices, (B.) School-rooms, and (C.) 
Children. 



District and Centre. 




A. 

Out-Ofboos. 


B. 

School-room. 


a 

Children. 


Total number of 
Schools. 1 


1 13 


•a 

3 


m 


£ 


o 


be 

1 

-O 

3 


'6 

« 


1 

O 


, S 
§ 


M 


1. Letfcerkenny, 


; 46 


. 28 


13 


5.9 


72 


44 


30 


51 


60 


29 


. 146 


2. Derry, 


1 60 


48 


15 


14 


82 


48 


7 


92 


43 


2 


137 


3. Coleraine, ? 


6G 


38 


11 


25 


71 


40 


29 


104 


31 


5 


140 


4. Ballymena, 


i 38 


51 


7 


39 


56 


79 


_ 


80 


55 


_ 


135 


5. Donegal, . 


: 45 


30 


10 


50 


70 


55 


10 


50 


73 


12 


135 


6. Strabane, . 


.63 


21 


- 


52 


81 


47 


8 


84 


52 


_ 


130 


7. Maghera, . 


97 


20 


8 


21 


81 


47 


18 


92 


51 


3 


14(> 


7ai Cookstown, 


56 


51 


2 


24 


80 


49 


4 


09 


00 


4 


133 


8. Belfast, North, . 


50 


57 


2 


- 


80 


26 


3 


85 


21 


3 


109 


8a. Carrickfergus, - 


65 


35 


2 


15 


87 


30 


_ 


81 


36 




117 


9. Belfast, South, . 


66 


34 






65 


35 


_ 


70 


30 




100 


10. Newlownards, . 


47 


47 


15. 


4 


70 


36 


7 


77 


36 


1 


113 


11. Lurgan, . 


49 


45 


J5 


7 


95 


20 


1 


81 


35 




ns 


12. Sligo, 


24 


42 


G 


56 


51 


75 


2 


61 


60 


1 


128 


13. Enniskillen, 


93 


4 


1 


47 


121 


20 


4 


130 


15 




145 


14. Omagh, 


77 


14 


8 


39 


108 


27 


3 


96 


39 


3 


138 


IS. Dungannon, 


22 


55 


30 


16 


64 


52 


7 


60 


54 


9 


123 


16, Armagh, . 


89 


13 


5 


14 


113 


8 




I'll 


10 




121 


17. Downpatrick, . 


55 


50 


7 


15 


95 


2.9 


3 


113 


14 




127 


] 8. Monaghan, 


59 


31 


- 


35 


84 


41 




83 


42 




125 


19. Newry, 


32 


32 


40 


28 


60 


52 


20 


40 


80 


12' 


132 


20. Ballina, 


47 


7 


1 


67 


80 


35 


7 


77 


40 


5 


122 


21. Ballaghaderreen, 


32 


24 


7 


52 


78 


37 




98 


17 




115 


22. Boyle, 

23, Cavan,* . 


26 


19 


J2 


59 


50 


53 


13 


40 


58 


18 


116 


24. Bailieboro’, 

25. Dundalk, 

26. ; Westport, 

27. Roscommon ,t . 


28 

80 

52 


37 

19 

21 


11 

7 

18 


59 

17 

38 


71 

99 

76 


40 

21 

39 


24 

3 

14 


61 

99 

73 


66 

24 

50 


8 

6 


135 

123 

129 


28. Longford, 

29. Trim, 

30. Dublin, North, ] 

31. Ballinamore, 

32. 'Tuam, 

33. ‘ Mullingar, 


35 

77 

52 

21 

70 

79 


28 

20 

51 

13 

12 

21 


9 

8 

9 

6 

4 

4 


57 

17 

5 

89 

51 

23 


65 

86 

70 

53 

84 

91 


54 

25 

45 

51 

30 

31 


20 

11 

2 

25 

23 

5 


53 

■99 

85 

85 

113 

71 


04 

23 

32 

42 

23 

52 


J2 

2 

1 

4 


129 

122 

117 

129 

137 

127 


— - — 4WPe.ot WunaWe to im]y infoimation. 


fNo return. 


Inspbotor ill. 


: - 
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Table ISTo. 1.— .Classification of 7,302 National Schools, in 60 School Districts, 
in regard to cleanliness of (A.) Out-Offices, (B.) School-rooms, and (C.) 
Children — continued. 



District and Centre. 


A. 

Out- Offices. 


B. 

Sohool-room. 


C. 

Children. 


Total number of 
Schools. 


Good. 


.5 

a 


« 




i 

o | 


bo 

s 

3 


m 


Good. 


Middling. 


1 


34. Galway, . 




57 


12 


11 


36 


101 


13 


o 


103 


13 




116 


35. Ballinasloe, 




49 


33 


17 


30 


74 


44 


11 


57 


51 


21 


129 


3G. Parsonstown, 




50 


19 


5 


41 


97 


25 


3 


101 


23 


1 


125 


37. Dublin, South, 


1, 


40 


40 


20 


5 


93 


10 


2 


40 


30 


35 


105 


38. Dublin, North, 


2 


72 


35 


2 


1 


76 


25 


9 


73 


28 


9 


110 


39. Listowel, . 




74 


15 


5 


15 


80 


29 


- 


83 


26 


- 


109 


40. Dublin, South 




64 


30 


9 


22 


88 


31 


6 


85 


36 


4 


125 


41. Portarlington, 




60 


40 


7 


28 


80 


50 


5 


66 


65 


4 


135 


42. Gorfc, 




70 


22 


2 


23 


66 


38 


13 


50 


54 


J3 


117 


43. Templemore, 




35 


30 


6 


47 


73 


45 


- 


81 


37 


- 


118 


44. Athy, 




84 


20 


- 


24 


118 


10 


- 


120 


8 


- 


128 


45. Ennis, 




49 


13 


8 


37 


63 


36 


8 


81 


23 


3 


107 


46. Tipperary, 




40 


14 


8 


44 


78 


28 


- 


83 


23 


- 


106 


47. Kilkenny, 




57 


40 


8 


18 


92 


27 


4 


89 


34 


- 


123 


48. Y ouglial, 




87 


11 


3 


16 


98 


18 


1 


103 


13 


1 


117 


49. Waterford, 




67 


36 


11 


15 


92 


33 


4 


93 


34 


2 


129 


50. Enniscorthy, 




48 


36 


5 


28 


102 


13 


2 


113 


4 


- 


117 


51. Limerick, 




47 


31 


- 


27 


56 


49 


- 


61 


44 


- 


105 


52. Rathkeale, 




73 


21 


1 


13 


84 


24 


- 


78 


30 


- 


108 


53. Clonmel, . 




68 


16 


3 


31 


88 


28 


2 


86 


30 


2 


118 


54. Tralee, 




60 


15 


G 


20 


79 


21 


1 


79 


21 


1 


101 


55. Millstreet, 




49 


37 


6 


14 


62 


36 


8 


64 


38 


4 


106 


56. Mallow, . 




53 


46 


- 


13 


78 


34 




79 


33 


- 


112 


57. Killarney, 




76 


34 


12 


1 


78 


35 


10 


98 


19 


6 


123 


58. Bantry,* . 




- 


- 


- 


- 


- 






“ 


- 


- 


- 


59. Dunmahway, 




73 


3 


3 


24 


78 


11 


14 


84 


19 


- 


103 


60. Cork, 




G7 


15 


3 


17 


74 


28 


- 


65 


37 


- 


102 


61. Bandon, . 




6 


74 


o 


23 


19 


86 


- 


3 


102 


- 


105 


Total, . 




3,383 


1,756 


456 


1,707 


4,746 


2,148 


408 


4,782 


2,274 


246 


7,802 



* Sob Not® l*) p. 116. 
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Table No. 2. — Classification of 7,302 National Schools in 60 School 



District and Contra. 



]. Letterkenny, 

2. Derry,' 

3. Coleraine, . 

" 4. Ballymena, 

5. Donegal, 

6. Stralmne, . 

7. Maghera, . 

7a. Cookstown, . 

8. Belfast, North, 
8 a. Carrickfergus, 

S. Belfast, South, 

10. Newtownarcls, 

11. Lurgan, 

12. Sligo, 

13. Enniskillen, 

14. Omagh, 

15. Dungannon, 

16. Armagh, 

17. Downpatrick, 

18. Monaghan, . 

19. Nevcry, 

20. Ballina, 

21. Ballaghadereen, 

22. Boyle, 

23. Cavan,* 

24. Bailieborough, 

25. - Dundalk, . 

26. Westport, . 

27. Roscommon, f 

28. Longford, . 

29. Trim,^ . 

30. Dublin, North, 1, 

31. Ballinamore, 

32. Tuam, 

33. Mullingar, . 

34. Galway, 

35. Balliuasloe, 

36. Parsonstown, 

37. Dublin, South,!, 

38. Dublin, North, 2, 

39. Listowel, . 

40. Dublin, South, 2, 

41. Portarlington, 

42. Gort, . 

43. Templemore, 

44. Athy,. 

45. Ennis, 

"46. Tipperary, 

47. Kilkenny, 

48. Youghal, 

49. Waterford, 

50. Enniscorthy 

51. Limerick, , 

52. Rathkeale, 

53. Clonmel, 

54. Tralee, 

55. Mill street, 

56. Mallow, 

57. EillameY, 

58. Bantry,* 

59. Dunmanway, 

60. Cork. . 

61. Bandon, 

Total, 



•Inspector unablo to supply information. 
T No return. Inspector ill. 



1 £ 
c« 


Building, Repairs, &o 
■ A. 


Furniture and Appa- 
ratus. 

B 


Promises, Play 
C. 


Good. 


§ 


m 


1 


to 

.5 


m 


1 

o 


Middling. 


146 


72 


39 


35 


64 


44 


38 


59 




137 


113 


18 


6 


112 


19 


6 


911 


28 


140 


83 


54 


3 


89 


45 


6 


42 


28 


135 


54 


71 


10 


50 


83 


2 


26 




135 


71 


60 


4 


75 


52 


8 


30 




136 


1 1 1 


19 


6 


95 


36 


<j 


" 37 




146 


116 


20 


10 


109 


24 


13 


122 




133 


61 


64 


8 


47 


70 


16 


26 




109 


68 


34 


7 


78 


31 


■ _ 


33 


21 


117 


92 


24 


1 


78 


39 


_ 


42 


38 


] 00 


71 


25 


4 


64 


30 


6 


40 




113 


77 


25 


11 


69 


42 


2 




25 


116 


100 


15 


1 


91 


. 25 




29 


37 


128 


51 


64 


13 


51 


68 


9 


34 


54 


145 


104 


3.5 


6 


80 


57 


8 


85 




130 


127 


8 


3 


124 


10 


4 


65 


2 


123 


39 


67 


17 


31 


62 


30 


27 


61 


121 


101 


18 


2 


92 


24 


5 


' 50 




127 


93 


27 


7 


61 


58 


8 


52 


37 


125 


89 


28 


8 


79 


40 


6 


36 




132 


79 


39 


14 


55 


6*2 


15 


48 


26 


122 


78 


28 


16* 


75 


31 


16 


. 46 


13 


115 


89 


16 


10 


66 


47 


2-1 


20 


49 


116 


60 


40 


16 


49 


44 


23 


48 


3*2 


135 


73 


31 


31 


69 


52 


14 


49 


30 


123 


101 


13 


9 


100 


16 


7 


97 


12 


129 


74 


41 


14 


72 


27 


30 


46 


42 


129 


52 


59 


18 


57 


52 


'20 


52 


02 


122 


102 


15 


5 


100 


8 


g 


78 


25 


117 


86 


27 


4 


69 




3 


54 


56 


129 


49 


36 


44 


45 


47 


37 


28 


18 


137 


91 


16 


30 


84 


25 


.an 






127 


87 


36 


4 


90 


34 


3 


56 


28 


116 


81 


23 


12 


72 


35 


9 


73 


31 


129 


78 


28 


23 


50 


64 


15 


49 


29 




92 


28 


5 


83 


40 


2 


58 


10 


105 


68 


26 


12 


38 


37 


30 


' 47 


25 


110 


79 


28 


3 


78 


30 


. 2 


77 


25 


109 


77 


28 


4 


72 


30 


7 


71 


15 


125 


96 


25 


4 


80 


37 


• 8 


* 73 


36 


135 


105 


27 


3 


95 


37 


- 3 


86 


40 


117 


83 


27 


7 


83 


22 


12 


55 


24 




62 


54 


2 


53 


60 


5 


' 26 


68 




111 


17 


_ 


110 


18 




- 74 


26 




66 


24 


17 


68 


30 


9 


58 


17 


106' 


77 


22 


7 


71 


23 


.12 


■ 51 


17 


123 


85 


33 


5 


65 


54 


4 


56 


24 


117 


101 


13 


3 


99 


J5 


3 


98 


11 




65 


44 


20 


60 


56 


13 


53 


49 


11/ 


81 


34 


2 


92 


23 


2 


64 




105 


62 


39 


4 


64 


32 


9 




47 




72 


26 


10 


77 


19 


12 


76 


18 






26 


4 


89 


27 


2 


67 


10 




60 


35 


6 


60 


38 


3 


68 


18 




62 


33 


11 


34 


52 


20 


40 


47 


1 12 


63 


36 


13 


38 


64 


10 


£9 


31 


123 


91 


26 


6 


85 


33 


5 


92 


22 


103 


75 


19 


9 


76 


19 


8 


81 


11 


102 


75 


23 


4 


54 


44 


4 


53 


32 




36 


65 


4 


34 


69 


2 


26 


69 


,302 1 4,80.5 | 


1,920 


577 


4,349 


2,367 


586 


3,344 


1,827 
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Appendices to Forty-ninth Report of Commissioners [1882 



APPENDIX E. 



Statistical Report of the National School Teachers’ (Ireland) 
•Pension Fund, under the Act 42 & 43 Viet., cap. 74, for the Year 
ended 31st December, 1882. 

1. The third year of the operation of the Act ended on the 31st December, 



2. The numbers on the Pension Establishment under the Act, and the 
maximum allowed by the Act, were as follows ; — 





Haleb. 


Fbmalks. 






3rd 

Class. 


2nd 

Class. 


12 

Class. 


U l 

Class. 


Total. 


3rd 

Class. 


2nd 

ClasH 


12 

Class. 


11 

Class, 1 


Total. 


M. & F. 


On the Books on the 31st ; 
December, 1882, 


2,540 


1,711 


340 


120 


4,723 


2,002 , 


1,407 


318 


117 


4,704 ' 


9,427 


Maximum Number allowed 
by the Act, . 


# 


1,850 


410 


150 


5,300 


1 




350 


130 


5,400 


10,700 



3. The Pensions granted were as follows : 



Mamcs. 





3rd Class. 


2nd Class. 


1* Class. 


l 1 Class. 


Total. 


I No.. 


£ 


No. 


£ 


No. 


£ 


No. 


£ 


No. | 


£ 


Total on 31st December, 1881, 


66 


2,104 


55 


2,253 


23 


3,284 


9 


708 


153 


6,840 


Pensions Granted in 1882. 






















For ill-bealth, 

On V oluntary Retirement, . 


12 


232 


4 


100 


1 


9 






1 


9 


On Compulsory Retirement, . 


10 


350 


2 : 


92 


6 


360 




208 


20 


1,010 


Total, . . 


80 


2,686 


61 


2,445 


39 


1,996 


12 


980 


•200 


8,107 


Pensions Ceased in 1882. 






















Through Death, .... 
Otherwise, . . . • . 


2 


47 


3 


138 


- 


_ 


_ 


_ 


5 


185 


Pensions payable 31st December, 
Gratuities paid during the year, . 


86 


2,639 


58 


2,307 


39 


1,900 


12 


980 


195 


7,022 


29 


3,067 


i? 


1,526 


2 


370 


- 


- 


44 


4,963 



full l 1 ? 8 ia .,T'l ab h de P endin S on the numbers in the other classes; if the 

class male and 3 370 3rd r st > and 1st of 1st classes -were paying pension stoppages, only 2 8903rd 
SrFund? * 7 t6aCherB C ° uld be a ^ ovred toy the* Act to contribute towards the 

Including the Supplemental Pensions shown in paragraph 4. 
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Females. 




Total 


— 


3rd Class. 


2nd Class. 


l 2 Class. 


ll Class. 


Total. 


botn sexes. 




No. 


£ 


No. 


£ 


No 


£ 


No. 


£ 


No. 


£ 


No. ' 


£ 


Total on 31st December, 1881, 


29 


5G0 


26 


789 


13 


551 


3 


229 


71 


2,129 . 


224 


8,478 


Pensions Granted in 1882. 
For ill-health, 

On Voluntary Retirement, 

On Compulsory Retirement, . 


5 

6 


no 

150 


1 

6 

3 


8 

128 

102 


4 

3 


116 

184 


2 


140 


1 

15 

14 


8 

324 

576 


2 

41 

34 


17 

1,063 

1,586 


Total, . 


40 


790 


36 


1,027 


20 


851 


5 


369 


101 


3,037 


301 


11,144 


Pensions Ceased in 1882. 
Through Death, 

Otherwise, . . 


- 


: 


: 


: 


: 


- 


: 


: 


_ j 


: 


f! 


185 


Pensions payable 31st Dec., 
1882,* 


40 


790 


36 


1,027 


20 


851 


5 


369 


101 


3,037 


296 


10,959 


Gratuities paid during the year. 


22 


£ «. d. 

3,170 a 8 


9 


1,006 


' - 


- 


- 


- 


31 


£ f. d . 
3,175 B O 


75 


£ ( i 

8,133 8 8 



* Including the Supplemental Pensions shown in paragraph 4. 



4. The Model School Teachers who have availed themselves of the supplemental 
privileges conferred under Rules 22 to 34, are as follows : — 



Model School Teachers. 


Males. | 


Females. 


Total 


On the Books, 31st December, 1881, 


74 


113 


187 


Joined in 1882, .... 


3 


6 




Total, 


77 


119 


196 


Removed from Establishment on account 
of Age, or on receipt of Gratuity, or 
award of Pension in 1882, 


o 


4 


6 








4 


Resigned or Dismissed, 1882, 


3 


5 




On the Books, 31st December, 1882, 


70 




178 


Maximum number allowed, . . 1 






250 


Supplemental Pensions : 


£ 


£ 


£ 


Amount Payable on 31st Dec., 1881, 
Granted in 1882, 


32 


27 


27 


57 




Ceased in 1882, 








Amount Payable on 31st Dec., 1882, 


£32 


£84 


£116 
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5. The Age Statistics have been as follows, so far as they have been 
notified during the Years 1880 and 1881, and the Year 1882 
respectively : — 



Males. 



Average Agr on 


3rd Class. 


2nd Class. 


1‘- Class. 


11 Class 




1880-81. 


1832. 


1880-81. 


1882. 


1880-81. 


1882. 


1880-81. 


1882. 


Promotion or Appoint- 
ment, 


20-32 


19-09 


23-00 


23-30 


26-75 


20-33 


30-20 


30-71 


Resignation or Dismissal, 


25-02 


25-37 


29-02 


30-00 


36-42 


32-20 


40-20 


37-33 


Re-appointment, . 


27-64 


26-12 


31-59 


31-29 


40-0 


32-50 


30 0 


33-5 


Retirement, . 


59-74 


52-52 


59-73 


49-23 


64-46 


59-22 


60-50 


65-33 


Death 


37-72 


33-21 


42-79 


42-30 


50-57 


.50-33 


47-50 


46-5 



Females. 



Average Age on 


3rd Class. 


2nd ClaBS. 


l 3 Class. 


11 ClaBS. 




1880-81.' 


1882. 


1880-81.| 


1882. ! 


1880-81 


1882. 


1880-81. 


1882. 


Promotion or Appoint- 
ment, 


20-35 


20-49 


23-47 


24-0 


26-71 


27-27 


31-23 


29-16 


Resignation or Dismissal, 


24-79 


24-94 


27-82 


27-46 


27-58 


40-0 


39-67 


32-5 


Re-appointment, . 


25-64 


25-25 


29-29 


27-43 


32-44 


35-75 


49-0 


50-0 


Retirement, . . . 


45-37 


44-33 


53-38 


48-17 


55-87 


51-0 


54-75 


GO-5 


Death, . . . ? 


30-07 


30-22 


37-89 


29-66 


34-50 


41-5 


45-0 


35 0 



National School Teachers’ 
Pension Office. 
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APPENDIX F. 



I.— List of One Htjhdeed and Two Tested Sohools on tlie Suspended 
List at end of year 1882. 



County. 






Pariah. 



Antrim, . 
Do., . 
Do., . 
Do., . 
Do., . 
Do., . 

Cavan, . 
Do., . 
Do., . 
Do., . 
Do., . 
Do., . 
Do., . 

Donegal, 
Do., . 
Do., . 
Do., . 
Do., . 

Down, . 

Fermanagh, 



Londonderry, 
Do., . 

Monaghan, 
Do., . 

Tyrone, . 
Do., . 
Do., . 
Do., . 
Do., . 
Do., . 
Do., . 
Do., . 
Do., . 
Do., . 

Clare, 

Do., . 
Do., . 
Do., . 
Do., . 
Do., . 

Cork, 

Do., . 
Do., . 
Do., . 
Do., . 

Kerry, - 
Do., . 
Do., . 
Do.. . 
Do., 

Do., . 

Do., 



Annoy, . 
Culfeightrin, 
Tullyrusk, 
Shankill, . 
Grange of Doagb. 
Kilroot, . 

Annaglicliff, 

Killeshandra, 

Urney, 

Annagk, . 
Killeshandra, 
Lurgan, . 
Drumgoon, 

Mevagh, . 

Muff, 

Fahan, Lower, 
Moville, Upper, 
Kilbarrou, 

Bright, 



Galloon, . 
Magheraculmoney, 

Tamlaght O’Crilly, 
Upper Cumber, 



Tydavnet, 

Do., 

Donagheady, 

Do., 

Badoney, Upper, 
Derryloran, 
Kilskerry, 
Clogher, . 
Errigle Keerogue, 
Clogher, . 
Donagheady, 
Cappagh, 

Dysart, . 
Kilmoon, 

Do., . 
Drumcliffe, 

Do., . 
Killard, . 

Britwav, . 
Kilmichael, 
Doneraile, 
Skibbereen, 
Blarney, . 

Kilnaughten, 
Dingle, . 
Killiney, . 

Do., 

Kilcummin, 

Kilcrohan, 

Kenmare, 



1200 

1787 

5537 

G633 

7837 

7944 

129 

143 

158 

3370 

11206 

2180 

3230 

1362 

2999 

3884 

7189 

4421 

4743 

281 

288 

2486 

5496 

1773 

4653 

1260 

1889 
5678 
4926 
3277 j 

393 | 
415 

1890 
2456 
3345 

1264 

3198 

3199 
443 

5314 

;11714 

3994 

3509 

4128 

5141 

1542 

9836 

1278 

2191 

2192 
2995 
8252 
2850 



Breen, 

Ballyverdock, 

Dundrod, 

Cavehill, 

Doagh, 

Bellahill, 

Curlurgan, . 

Coronary, . 

Coolboyogue, 

Kilnaleck, . 

Killeshandra, 

Lattoon, 

Cohaw, 

Carrick, 

Ture, . 
Tullydish, . 
Tullynavin, 
Ballyshannon, 

Bright, 

Drumbarry, 

Tulnaquigay, 

Drumgarner, 

Glenrandle, 

Knockatallen, 

Tullycrummin, 

Donagheady, 

Do., 

Letterhratt, 
Drumcraw, . 
Feglish, 

Eskra, 
Glencull, 
Eskra, . . 

Blackfort, . 
Reylaugh, . 

Moyrhee, 
Caherhullog, 
Do., 



Newtownstackpoole, m. 
Do., 

Bansha, ; 



Britway, 
Dromleigh, . 
Skeehanabeg, 
Skibbereen (4), 
Blarney, , 

Reentnrk, . 

Dingle, 

Caatlegregory, 

Do., 

Rathmore, . 
Sneem, 
Kenmare, - 



How 
! vested. 



f. 



f. 



v.c. 

V.T. 

V.C. 

V.C. 



V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 



V.T. 

V.C 



V.T. 

V.T. 



V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 



V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.C. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 



I 



V.T. 

V.C. 
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Appendices to £'orty-nvnth Report of Commissioner 



I. — List of One Hondked and Two Vested Schools on tlie Suspended 
List at end of year 1882 — continued. 



County. 


District. 


Parish. 


Roll No. 


School. 


How 

vested. 


Tipperary, 


. 




36 


Cloughprior, . . 


2076 


Carney, . 


m. 


V.Tj 


Waterford, 






48 


Tallow, . 


8490 


Kilcalf, 






Do., . 






. T 


Do., . 


4318 


Bally duff, . 


f. 


V.T. 


Do., . 






53 


Moth ell, . 


4137 


Coohmhomn, 


f. 


V.T. 


Dublin, . 






30- 


Naul, . . ' . 


1170 


Naul, . 






Do., . 






- 


Gr.ingogorman, 


7716 


St. Peter’s (2), . 




V.T. 


Do., . 






- 


Do 


7717 


Do. (2), 


f. 




Do., . 






40 


Stillorgan, 


1296 


Stillorgan, . 


m. 


V.C. 


Kildare, 






37 


Cloncurry, 


1497 


Newtown, . 


f. 


V.T. 


Do., . 






- 


Cadamstown, . 


3427 


Johnstown Bridge 




V.T. 


Do., . 






44 


Dunmanoguo, . 


2712 


Levitstown, . 




V.T. 


Kilkenny, 






47 


Grange, . 


790 


Church Hill, 




V.T. 


Do., . 






- 


Powerstown, . 


1155 




f. 




Do., . 






- 


St. J ohn’s, 


3418 


St.John’s, . 




V.T. 


Do., . 






49 


Lisluning, 


3877 


Mullinakill, 


f. 


V.T. 


King’s, . 






36 


Drumcullen, . . 


2412 






V.T. 


Do., . 






41 


Kilbride, 


829 


Tullamore, . 


m. 


V.T. 


Longford, 






28 


Columbkill, . 


2372 


Cloneen, . 




V.T. 


Louth, . 






25 


Drumshallon, . 


1305 


Kollystown, 


m. 


A. 


Do., . 






- 


Ratlidrummiu, . 


1593 


Walsliestown, 


m. 


V.T. 


Do., . 






“ 


Termonfeckin, . 


2004 


Cartown, . 


f. 


V.T. 


Meath, . 






24 


Moynalty, 


2089 




f. 


V.T. 


Do., 






25 


Kilsharvin, 


1176 




f. 


V.T. 


Do., , 






29 


Boardsmill, 


1827 






V.T. 


Do., . 






- 


Cushinstown, . 


3147 




f. 


V.T. 


Do., . 






- 


Kildalkey, 


3812 


Carnislc, 


f. 


V.T. 


Do. 






- 


Ulonmacduff, . 


4009 


Tullaghstown, 




V.T. 








- 


Trim, 


4309 






V.T. 


Do., . 






30 


Clonalvey, 


2006 


Clonalvey, . 


m. 


V.T. 


Westmeath, 






33 


Ballymorin, . » . 


1313 


Nowbristy, . 


m. 


V.T. 


Wexford, 






50 


Ballyhoge, 


1491 


Galbally, 


f. 


V.T. 








- 


Clonlea, . 


2101 




f. 


V.T. 


Do., . 








Rossdroit, . , 


5037 


Courtmacuddy, 


m. 


V.C. 


Wicklow, 






40 


Rathdrum, . 


5950 


Rathdrum, . 


f. 


V.C. 


Galway, 






26 


•Ballinakill, 


1319 


Tully, . 




V.T. 


Do., . 






32 


Abbey, 


990 




f. 


V.T. 


Do., . 






34 


Oranmore, 


4507 




f. 


V.C. 








- 


Kilcummin, 


4707 


Ougliterard, 


f. 


V.C. 








- 


Moyrus, . 


9566 


Murvoy, 


f. 


V.C. 








- 


Oranmore, 


8799 




m. 


V.T. 








- 


Kil cummin, 


10582 






V.T. 








35 


Lickerig, 


1009 




f. 


V.T. 










Kilbeacanty, 


1325 




m. 


V.T. 








- 


Do., 


1520 


Do., . 


f. 


V.T. 








- 


Kilmacduagb, . 


4791 


Gort, . . 


f. 


V.C. 


Mayo, 






20 


Crossmolin, 


4010 






V.T. 








21 


Kilconduff, 


2031 






V.T. 


Do., . 






26 


Aughaval, . 


2823 




m. 


A. 








“ 


Drum, 


6724 


Clogher, 


f. 


V.C. 
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XI. List of One Hundred and Sixty-two Vested Schools, towards the erection oi 

which the Commissioners had sanctioned Grants, but which had not come into 
operation on the 31st December, 1882. 



County. 


Dis- 

rict. 


Pariah. 


Ulster. 






Antrim, . 


3 


Dunluce, • 




_ 


Ramoan, 


’ 


_ 


Do. 




4 


Donegore, 




- 


Ahoghill, 




9 


Shankill, 


, . > 


- 


Do. 


Armagh, 


16 


Lisnadill, 

N. T. Hamilton, 


,, 


- 


Do. 


Donegal, . 


1 


Gartan, 


5 


Glencolumbkille, 




_ 


Do. 


’ 


_ 


Templecame, 


„ 


- 


Do. . 


Down, . . 


10 


Newtown ar ds, 




Do. 








Fermanagh, 


i3 


Aughavea, . 


— 


Derry vullan, 




— 


Do. 


”, 


- 


Aughavea, . 




7 


Maghera, 


» 




Do. 


Monaghan, 


IB 


Muckno, • 




7a 


Kildress, . 




13 


Kilskeery, . 


* 


14 


Clogher, . 


” 


” 


Donacavey, . 


Monster. 








42 


Killaspugnane, 




— 


Do. 




_ 


Feakle, 


” 


_ 


Inchicronan, . 


5 


_ 


Do. 


" 


45 


Kilchreest, . 


„ 


- 


Kilfearagh, . 


Cork, 


48 


Mogeela, 




DO 


Ballyvoumey, 




_ 


Do. 


** 


_ 


Clondrohid, . 




_ 


Do. 




- 


Caxmaway, . 




_ 


Do. 




_ 


Kilmeen, 




_ 


Do. 




_ 


Kilnamartyr, 




_ 


Do. 






Liscarroll, . 






Do. 




58 


Kilmoe, 


• • 




Do. 











Number of Pupils 






School. 






to bo accommodated. 


How 


No. 






laics. 


Fe- 

males. 


Total. 


vested. 




11612 


The Montgomery 
Memorial, 


f. 




60 


60 


V.T. 


12148 


Ramoan, . 




m. 


to 


- 


7 o 


v.c. 


1214!) 


Do. . 




f. 


— 


to 


75 


v.c. 


12221 


Parkgate, . 






60 


60 


120 


V.T. 


123119 


Ballybeg, . 






60 


60 


120 


V.C. 


12296 

12297 


Linfield, . 

Do. . 


inft. j 




plan for 


COO 


V.C. 

V.C. 


11641 


Corran, 






60 


40 


100 


V.c. 


12290 


Townsend, 




m. 


75 


- 


75 


v.c. 


12291 


Do. . . 




f. 


- 


75 


to 


v.c. 


11050 


Stramore, Upper, 




60 


40 


100 


V.T. 


12021 


Meenaneary, 






60 


40 


100 


V.T. 


12118 


Lougherherk, 






40 


20 


60 


V.T. 


12306 


Auqhnahoo, 




m. 


100 


- 


100 


V.T. 


12307 


Do. . 


• 


f. 


- 


100 


100 


V.T. 


12191 


Castle gardens, 




m. 


200 


- 


200 


V.T. 


12192 


Do. . 




f. 


_ 




200 


V. T. 


11522 


Brookborough, (2) 


m. 


60 


- 


60 


V.C. 


12299 


Irvinestown, 




m. 


CO 


— 


(i() 


V.T. 


12300 


Do. . 




f. 


- 


60 


60 


V.T. 


12224 


Brookborough (2), 


f. 




60 


60 


v.c. 


12186 


Hall-street, 




m. 


100 


- 


100 


V.C. 


12187 


Do., . 




f. 


- 


100 


100 


V.C. 


11901 


Dromore, . 






60 


40 


100 


V.T. 


12130 


Corvanaghan, 






40 


20 


60 


V.T. 


11029 


Stranagomer, 






60 


60 


120 


V.T. 


12316 


Augher, 






60 


60 


120 


V.T. 


12364 


Legamaghery, 






40 


35 


75 


V.C. 


12036 


Moymore, . 




m. 


75 


_ 


75 


V.T. 


12037 


Do. . 






— ■ 


75 


75 




12123 


Droomandoora 






60 


40 


100 


V.T. 


12279 


Crusheen, . 




m. 


to 


- 


75 


V.T. 


12280 


Do. . 




f. 


— 


75 


75 

100 


V.T. 


11847 








CO 


40 


V.T. 


12298 


CorbaUy, . 






00 


40 


100 


V.T, 


12382 


Curriglass, . 






60 


60 


120 


V.T. 


11251 


Coolea, 




m. 


75 


- 


75 




11252 


Do. . 




f. 


— 


75 


75 


V.T. 


12045 






m. 


150 


- 


150 


V.T. 


12046 


Do. . 




f. 


— 


150 


150 


V.T. 


12292 


Canovee, . 




m. 


100 


- 


100 


V.T. 


12293 


Do. . 




f. 


- 


100 


100 


V.T. 


12320 


Glashakinleeu, 




m. 


100 


- 


100 


V.T. 


12821 


Do. . 




f. 


- 


100 


100 


V.T. 


12360 






m. 


100 


- 


100 


V.T. 


12361 


Do. . 








100 


100 


V.T. 


12015 


Liscarroll, . 




m. 


150 


- 


150 


V.T. 


12016 


Do. . 




f. 


- 


150 


150 


V.T. 


12227 


Lissigrirfin, 




f." 


75 


- 


to 


V.T. 


12228 


Do. . 








75 





H 2 
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]I. — List of One Hundred and Sixty-two Vested Schools, towards the erection 
of which the Commissioners had sanctioned Grants, but which had not come into 
operation on the 31st December, 1 8S2 — continued. 



County. 


Dis- 

trict 


Parish. 


Roll 

No. 


School. 


N urnbor of Pupils 
to lie accommodated. 


Hovr 

TOSlClL 


Mai os. 


Fe- 

males. 


Total. 


Munster— con. 






















58 


Kilcathcrine, 


12259 


Urban, 


in. 


150 


- 


150 


v.c. 




_ 


Do. 


122 GO 


Do. 


1'. 


- 


150 


15(1 


v.c. 




_ 


1 •(•. 


12261 


Ardgroom, 


in. 


100 


- 


100 


v.c. 




_ 


Do. 


122G2 


Do. 


f. 


- 


100 


loo 


v.c. 




59 


Driinolenguo, 


12229 


Drinmlougue, 


m. 


100 


- 


100 


V.T, 




— 


Do. 


12230 


Do. . 


f. 


— 


100 


100 


Y.T. 




- 


Tullagli, 


12319 


Lough Ine, 


ill. 


60 


- 


60 


V.T. 




_ 


Do. 


123G2 


Do. . 


f. 


- 


60 


60 


V.T. 




_ 


Mvross, 


12383 


Cacliergal, 


m. 


150 


- 


150 


V.C. 




_ 


J)o. 


123114 


Do. . 


f. 


- 


150 


150 


V.c. 




GO 


St. Nicholas, 


12203 


Ualliulough, 


in. 


75 


- 


75 


V.T. 




_ 


Do. 


12204 


Do. 


f. 


- 


75 


75 


V.T. 




_ 


Templerobiu, 


12281 


W’alterstown, 


m. 


100 


- 


100 


V.T. 




_ 


Do. 


12282 


Do. . 


1'. 




100 


100 


V.T. 




61 


Ringrone, 


12053 


Gurraneasig, 


m. 


60 


- 


60 


V.T. 




_ 


Do. 


12054 


Do. 


f. 


- 


60 


GO 


V.T. 




_ 


Inniscarra, . 


12114 


Cloghroe, . 


f. 


- 


100 


100 


V.T. 




_ 


Abbey mahon, 


12145 


Lisle vane, . 


m. 


150 


- 


150 


V c. 




_ 




12146 


Do. . 


f. 


— 


150 


150 


v.c. 




_ 


Ardfleld, . 


12147 


Ardlield, . 


in. 


160 


- 


160 


V.T. 




- 


Ballinaboy, . 


12263 


Gogginshill, 


m. 


75 


- 


75 


V.T. 




— 


Do. 


12261 


Do. . 


f. 


— 


75 


75 


V.T. 




- 


Kilgariffe, 


12286 


Clouakilty, . 


m. 


400 


- 


4U0 


V.T. 


K evry, 


54 


Kilgolban, . 


11546 


Camp, 




60 


60 


120 


V.T. 


. 


— 


Ballinooher, . 


12322 


Ivilleenagh, 


m. 


60 


— 


60 


V.C. 




- 


Do. 


12323 


Do. . 


f. 


- 


60 


GO 


V.C. 




- 


BallymacElligott, 


12354 


Clogher, . 


m. 


100 


- 


100 


V.T. 




_ 


Do. 


12355 


Do. . 


f. 


_ 


100 


100 


V.T. 




_ 


Tralee, 


12356 


Strand-street, 




Special 


ilnn for 


400 


V.T. 




57 


Knockane, . 


11344 


iSrida, 


f. 


— 


60 


60 


V.T. 




- 


Killarney, 


11398 


I loirycurrihy, 




40 


35 


75 


V.C. 




- 


Do. 


11429 


Killarney (2). 


m. 


200 


- 


200 


v.c. 




— 


Dromod, 


11446 


Derriana, . 




60 


40 


100 


V c. 




- 


Ciiliir, . 


11842 


Knockeons, 


m. 


100 


- 


100 


v.c. 


. 


- 


Dromod, 


12121 


I >erriaua, . 




60 


40 


100 


V.T. 




- 


KilJinaue, 


12198 


Tyromoyle, 


in. 


60 


- 


60 


V.T. 




_ 


Do. 


12199 


Do. . 


f. 


_ 


60 


60 


V.T. 


„ 


- 


Caber, . 


12246 


Knockeens, 


f. 


- 


100 


100 


V.C. 


Limerick, . 


39 


Abbeyfenle, . 


12368 


Knocknasna, 


m. 


GO 


_ 


60 


V.T. 




- 


Do. 


12369 


Do. . 


f. 


- 


GO 


60 


VT. 




51 


Mnngret, 


12285 


Mungret, . 


m. 


100 


- 


100 


V.T. 


„ 


52 


Clonagli, 


11955 


Coolcappu, 




60 


40 


100 


VT. 


Tipperary, . 


43 


Latteragh, 


12196 


Latteragh , . 




60 


40 


100 


V.T. 


. 


46 


Clonbeg, 


11780 


Lisvernane, 


m. 


60 


- 










Do. 


11781 


Do. . 


f. 




60 


GO 




Leinster. 




















Carlow, 


47 


Iviltenuel, 


12345 


Kathnnnu, . 


m. 


100 


_ 


100 


V.T. 


„ 


- 


Do. 


12346 


Do. . 


f. 


- 


100 


loo 




King’s, 


36 


Lusmagh, 


12294 


St. Cronan’s, 


m. 


60 


_ 


GO 


V.T. 




- 


Do. 


12295 


Do. . 


f. 




GO 


GO 






- 


Shinrone, 


12343 






100 




100 


V.T. 


„ 


- 


Do. 


12344 


Do. 


f. 


- 


100 


100 


V.T. 


Louth, 


25 


Mapastown, . 


11963 


Dowdstown, 




40 


35 


75 


V.T. 


Meath, 


80 


Dunboyne, . 


11869 


Dunboyne, 


m. 


) 






V.T. 




- 


Do. 


11870 


Do. . 


f. 


V lot 


100 


200 




•> 


- 


Do. 


11871 


Do. . 


inf. 


5 








Queen's, . 


43 


Ratlidowuey, 


12223 


Castlelleming, 




40 


35 


75 


V.C. 
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1882.1 



It. — List of One Hundred and Sixty-two Vested Sohoois, towards the erection 
of which the Commissioners had sanctioned Grants, hut which had not come into 
operation on the 31st December, 1SS2 — continued. 















Number of Pupils 




County. 




Parish. 




School. 




to be accommodated. 


How 


net 


No. 




Males. 


Fe- 


Total. 


rested. 








Connaught. 




















Galway, 


34 


Moyrus, 


1 135/ 


T oombeola. 




40 


20 


60 


V.T. 


_ 


Di». 


1135;; 


Cashel, . 


m. 


75 




JO 


V.T. 


** 


_ 


Do. 


113113 


Do. . 


f. 


- 


75 


75 


V.T. 








1193:5 


Inisnee, 




40 


20 


60 


V.T. 


’ 


_ 


Ballindoon, . 


1*21 U3 


Aillebrack, 




60 


60 


120 


V.T. 




_ 




12141 


Aughris, . 


rn. 


Vo 


- 


75 


V.T. 




_ 




121 42 


Do. . 


f. 


— 


75 


75 


V.T. 


” 






1 .»v> 






Special 


plan for 


30 






_ 




12310 


Brierhill, . 




GO 


40 


100 


V.T. 




_ 




12337 


Clil’den, 


m. 


120 


- 


120 


V.T. 




_ 






Iaishmaine, 


m. 


/ o 


- 


75 


V.T. 




_ 


1 >0. 


12339 


Do. . 


f. 


- 


75 


75 


V.T. 




_ 


Inishmore, . 


12340 


Killeany, . 




GO 


60 


120 


V.T. 




_ 


Inisheer, 


12341 


Inisbeer, . 




GO 


CO 


J20 


V.T. 




_ 


Iniskmore, . 


12342 


C'retmacareen, 




GO 


GO 


120 


V.T. 




_ 


Omev, 


12367 


Omev Island, 




40 


20 


60 


V.T. 




32 


3lovlough, 


123,52 


Mount Bellew, 


m. 


150 


- 


150 


V.T. 




_ 


Do. 


12353 


Do. 


f. 


- 


150 


150 


V.T. 




42 


Kilbeacanty, 


11504 


Kilbeacantv, 


f. 


- 


GO 


GO 


V.C. 




_ 


Ardrahan, 


12094 


Bailvglass, 




GO 


40 


100 


V.T. 


„ • • 


- 


Kiltliomas, . 


12113 


Reerower, . 




40 


35 


JO 


V.C. 


Leitrim, 


23 


Mohill, 


11330 


Ederdoon, 


m. 


60 


_ 


60 


V.T. 




Do. 


11031 


Do. 


f. 


- 


GO 


60 


V.T. 




_ 




1 106/ 


Cloonturk, 


m. 


GO 


- 


GO 


V.T. 




_ 




1 18614 


Do. . 


f. 


- 


60 


60 


V.T. 




31 


Ougliteragh, 


11910 


Clobber, 




60 


40 


100 


V.C. 




_ 


Kiltoghert, . 


12317 


Kilnagros, . 


m. 


75 


- 


75 


V.T. 




- 


Do. 


12313 


Do. . 


f. 


“ 


10 


75 


V.T. 


Mayo, 


20 


Toomore, 


12034 


Foxford, . 


m. 


100 


_ 


100 


V.T. 






12035 


Do. . 


f. 


— 


100 


11)0 


V.T. 




_ 


Ballvnahaglish, 


12206 


Currabafrgan, 




60 


S'? 


120 


V.T. 








12373 


Aughleam, 




40 


35 


75 


V.T. 




21 


Kilconduff, . 


J2374 


Cluongullane, 


m. 


100 


- 


100 


V.T. 






Do. 


12375 


Do. 


f. 


- 


loo 


100 


V.T. 


” 


2b* 


Bobola, 


12335 


Toorameen, 


m. 


75 


- 


75 


V.T. 






Do. 


12336 


Do. 


f. 


- 


/ 5 


JO 


V.T. 




32 




12164 


Brackloon, 


m. 


60 


- 


GO 


V.T. 


” 






12165 


Do. . 


1. 


— 


GO 


GO 


V .T. 


** 






12173 


Mediekmore, 




60 


GO 


120 


V.T. 




_ 




12195 


Balliuviila, 




GO 


40 


100 


V.T. 


” 


_ 




12287 


Lougbnamon, 


f. 


- 


GO 


60 


V.C. 




_ 




12350 


The Neale, 


m. 


150 


- 


150 


V T. 




- 


Do. . 


12351 


Do. . 


f. 


“ 


laO 


150 


V.T. 


Roscommon, 


35 


Taughmacomiell, . 


12003 


Castlesampson, 




40 


20 


60 


V.T. 




20 




12140 


Culleens, . 


m. 


75 


_ 


75 


V.T. 








12157 


Do. . 


f. 


- 


JO 


JO 


V.T. 


n 




Castleconnor, 


12171 


Corbalia, . 


m. 


/ 5 


- 


JO 


V.T. 








12172 


Do. . 


f. 


— 


75 


75 


V.T. 




21 


Tubbercurry, 

Do. 


12066 

12067 


Currr, 

Do. . 


m. 

f. 


200 


200 


200 

200 


V.T. 

V.T. 








12086 


Tubbertellv, 


in. 


60 


- 


60 


V.T. 


” 






12102 


Do. . 


f. 


- 


GO 


60 


V.T. 


” 


_ 




12208 


Cursallagb, 


m. 


60 


- 


60 


V.T. 


” 






12209 


Do. . 


f. 


— 


GO 




V.T. 


* 


_ 




12308 


Buninadden, 


in. 


100 


- 


100 


V.T. 




- 


Do. 


12309 


Do. 


f. 





100 


100 


V.T. 
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III. — List of Thirty-thebe Builbisg Cases brought into operation during 1882 



County. 


Dia 

trio 


Boll 
. No. 


Sohool. 


Pariah. 


How 

vested. 


Cavan, . . 




23 


.12064 


Cloncovid, . 




Dmmlumman, . , 


V.T. 


Fermanagh, 




13 

14 
13 


11702 

11930 

12060 

12044 


Moybano, . 
Mullauvam, 
Coolaness, . , 

Maguireabridge, . 




Mullaghdun, . 
Clones, 

Derryvullen, . 
Aghalurchor, . 


V.'C. 

V.T, 

v.c. 

V.T. 


Tyrone, 




14 


12139 


Killatlroy, . . 




Cloghornoy, . 


V.c. 


Clare, , , 




42 


11902 


Clonusker, , 




Tomgrany, , 


v.c. 


Cork, , . 




48 

56 

61 


11992 

11993 
12004 
12200 


Whitegato, . 

Do. 

Mallow, . , 

Knockskagh, 


ni. 

f. 

f! 


Corkhogg, 

Do. 

Mallow, . . 

Kilgnriff, . 


V.T. 

V.T. 

V.C. 

V.T. 


Kerry, . 




57 


10959 

11417 

11419 

10662 


Firios, . , 

Emlaghpesto, 
Portmagee, . 
Bunglasb, . 


f. 

fl 


fCeolnanaro, 

Killemlagh, 

Do. . . 

Glenbegh, 


V.T. 

v.c. 

V.C. 

v.c. 


Tipperary, 




46 

43 


11797 

11798 
12124 
12129 


ICilross, . , 

Do. 

Rear, 

Do. 


i. 


Clonbeg, . 

.Do. 

Abington, , 

Do. 


V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 


Dublin, , . 




38 


12143 

12144 


Christ Church, . 
Do. 


ra f! 


St. Peter’s, . . 

Do. 


V.T. 

V.T. 


Longford, . , 




28 


12136 


Glen, . 




Ardagh, . 


V.T. 


0ralway, 




32 

34 

32 


12101 

12095 

12120 

12119 

12110 


Belmont, 
Kingstown , . 
Beyleck, 

Calla, . 

Garbally, . . 




Liskeovy, 
Omey, , 
Do. 

Ballindoou, 

Killoacobe, 


V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 


Leitrim, . . 




22 


12193 

12194 


Lisduff, (2), 

Do. . , 


m. 

f. 


Kiltoghert, 

Do. 


V.T. 

V.T. 


Mayo, . , 


• 


21 


11920 

11921 


Callow, . 
Do. 


m. 

f. 


Cillasser, . , 

Do. 


V.T. 

V.T. 


Sligo, , , 




20 


12001 

12008 


Dloneen, . , 

Quigabar, . , 




vilshalvy, , , 

Kilglass, . 


V.T. 

Y.T. 



IY. List of Nimety-oee Host-vested Sc hools taken into connexion during 1882. 



County. 


Dis- 

triot 


Roll No. 


School. 


Parish. 


Mnnngor. 


3g • 

«sj 


Ulster. 
Antrim, . 

Armagh, 


7 

8 

9 

3 

11 

8 

8a 

15 

1 6 


12236 

12237 

12238 
12257 
12269 
12288 
12324 

12330 

12331 
12376 

12333 

12365 


Rasharkin, (2) . 

St. Enoch’s, 

Do., . i, 

St. Thomas, . i. 

Church-street, . 
Drumtullagh, . 
Soldierstown, . 
Riversdale-street, 
.Do., . i. 

Millbrook, 

Curran-street, . i. 

St. Patrick’s, ' . m. 


Rasharkin, 
Shankill, . 

Do., . 

St. Thomas, 
Ballymoney, 
Drumtullagh, . 
Aghalee, . 
Shankill, , 

.Do., . 

Kil waugh ter, 

Drumcroe, 
Armagh, . 


Rev. W. Curoo, p.p., . 
Rev. Hugh Hanna, 

Do. 

Rev. T. W. Clarendon, . 
Rev. Thomas M. Benson, 
Rev. John Clarke, 

Rev. J. W. Sleator, 
Rev. Hujjjh Hanna, 

Rev. J. B. Meeke, 

Rev. L. Byrne, P.P., 
Rev. T. Rice, 


R.C. 

pres. 

Pres. 

E.C. 

E.C. 

E.C. 

E.C. 

Pres. 

Pres. 

Pres. 

R.C. 

R.C. 
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IV. — List of Nihett-ose Son-vested Schools taken into conuexion during 
1SS2 — continued. 



County. 


Dis- 

rict 


Roll No. 


School. 


Parish. 


Manager. 


if i 

JPo — 
■jc ' 1 


Ulster — con. 














C'avan, 


23 


12252 


Ardkill, . 


Crosserlough, . 


Rev. J. Boylan, p.i*., . 


R.C. 




12270 




Drumlane, 

Drurngoon, 

Templeport, 


H. C. Tisdell, esq.. 


E.C. 


M 


24 


12312 




Rev. Thomas Moore, 


E.C. 


« 


31 


12386 


Derrynananta, . 


Rev. J. E. Gillooly, 


R. O. 


Donegal, 


1 


12235 




Kilmacrenan, . 


Rev. John Sturgeon, 


Pres. 


5 


12242 


Avdara, (4), 


Killybegs, Lower, 


Very Rev. C. O’Donnell, 
r.P. 

Rev. B. Kelly, 


R.C. 




1 


12265 


Kildarazh, 


Clonahorky, 


R.C. 






12275 




Raymochy, 


Rev. M. Martin, . 


R.CJ. 






12276 


The Letterkenny 


Con wall, . 


Rev. Richard E. Baillie, 


E.C. 


j» • 


C 


12337 


Robertson. 

St. Johnston, . . 


Taughboyne, 


Rev. M. Martin, , . 


R.C. 


Down, 


10 


1231 1 


Saunders-street, . 


Knockhreda, 


Jas. M'Meekin, esq.,M. D. . 


Pres. 


Fermanagh, 


13 


12283 




Killesher, . 


Rev. Gabriel Coulter, . 


Met. 




12326 


Dooncen, . 


Enniskillen, 


Rev. P. Lougbran, r.P., 


R.C. 


* 




12332 


Knockuashangan , 


Devenish, . 


Rev. Andrew Elliott, . 


E.C. 






12377 


Derrygoimelly Mills, 


Inishmacsaint, . 


Rev. Cr. Tottenham, 


E.C. 




_ 


12305 


CHaddagh, . 


Killesher, . 


E. Smyth, esq., J.P., 
Rev. P. Lougbran, P.P., 


E.C. 


„ 


- 


12383 


Tempo, . . i. 


Enniskillen, 


R.C. 


Londonderry, . 


3 


12233 


Letterloan, . . 


Macosquia, 


Rev. R. J. Orr Moore, 


Pres. 


o 


12347 




Cloudermott, 


Rev. J. M. Goold Adam, 


E.C. 




_ 


12390 


Mullaboy, . . 


Lower Cumber, . 


Rev. C. M‘Faul, P.P., . 


R.C. 


„ 


7 


12391 


Rallagh, . 


Banagher, . 


Rev. J. B. Scott, . 


E.C. 


Monaghan, 


IS 


12378 


Hall-street, Ballybay, 


Ballytay, . . 


Rev. J. H. Morell, 


Pres. 


Tyrone, . 


7a 


12329 


Oldtown, . f. 


Derryloran, 


Rev. H. B. Carter, 


E.C. 


Munster. 
















58 


12249 


Dursey Island, . 


Kilnamauagh, . 


Rev. C. O’Sullivan, p.p., 


R.C. 




61 


12253 


Curravarahan, . 


Ballymodan, . 


Rev. J. R. Porte, . 


EX’. 


» 


- 


12380 


Ballymodan, . f. 


Do., . 


Do., 


L.C. 


Kerry, . 


57 


12289 




Kilcrohane, 


Danl. O ’C onnell,esq . , D.L., 


R.C. 




12302 


Ohennong (tem.) 


Caber, 


\ ery Reverend T. Canon 
Brosnan, p.p. 


R.C. 




55 


12303 


Rathmore Convent, . 


Kilcummin, East. 


Rev. E. Walsh, p.p.. 


R.C. 


Limerick, 


51 


12248 


Fedamore, . f. 


Fedamore, 


Rev. D. Quinn, p.p., 


R.C. 


Tipperary, 


53 


12349 


Morton-st. Convent, 


St. Mary’s, 


Mrs. Eliza Morrissey, 


P..C. 




12363 


Clonmel, P.L.U., . 


Do., . . . 


The Clerk of the U nion. 


“ 


Waterford, 


48 


12220 


Dungarvan, P.L.U., 


Dungarvan, 


The Clerk of the Union, 


- 


49 


12334 


Star of the Sea Convent, 


Tramore, . 


Mrs. Barden, . . 


R.C. 


Leinster. 














Dublin, . 


30 


12327 


Damastown, 


Holywood, 


Rev. L. J. Farrelly, • 


R.C. 




12353 


Swords Borough, m. 


Swords, . 


Rev. Ihomas Twigg, . 








12359 


Do., f. 


Do., . 


Do., 

Rev. M. Neligan, d,d., . 




" 


3 :; 


12366 




St. Peter’s, 


E.C. 


” 


37 


12379 


St. Paul’s, . f. 


St. Paul’s, 


Rev. A. R. Barton, 


E.C. 


King’s Co., 


41 


12348 


Rashina, . . 


Lemanagban, . 


Very Rev. Peter Canon 
Lee, p.p., v.g. 


R.C. 




36 


12370 


St. Brendan’s Monas- 


Birr . . 


Rev. T. li. Molony, 


R.C. 








tery. 
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IV. — List of Niheti-one Non-vested Schools taken into connexion during 
1882 — continued 



County. 




Dis- 

trict 


Roll No 


Sohool. 


Leinster — con. 
Louth. . 


25 


12266 


Shelagh, . . m 






- 


12267 


Do., . . i 


jj 




- 


12305 


Greonoro, 


Meath, . 




37 


12304 


Itatlicove, . 


Queen’s Co., 




41 


12231 


Rush Hall, . m 






- 


12232 


Do., . . f 

Knockaroo, 






- 


12271 


"Wexford, 




50 


12328 


Tullycanna, 


M • 




49 


12372 


Michael, St., . 


Wicklow, 




40 


12247 


Ferrybank, 




- 


12268 


Castlemacadam, 






38 


12315 


Church Hill, . 


« • 




40 


12381 


Arklow, m. inf 


Connaught. 
Galway, . 


32 


12234 


Tuam Convent, 


„ 




34 


12241 


Carmbrown, 


„ 




- 


12243 


Carua Convent, 


„ 




- 


12245 


Letterard, 






32 


12250 


Tuam Convent (2) . 


„ 




34 


12251 


Clifden Convent, 


„ 




- 


12272 


Cussatrough, 


,, 




- 


12284 


Ard, 


>9 




32 


12314 


Aughaglorah, . 


” 




35 


12371 


St. Joseph’s Convent, 


Mayo, 




32 


12239 


Mt. St. Michael’s’ 


>» 




26 


12244 


Convent. 
Snugborougb, . 


,, 




- 


12254 


Castlebar Convent, . 


» 




- 


12255 


St. Patrick’s Convent, 


jj 




32 


12256 


Ballinrobe Convent, . 


„ 




20 


12258 


Pollatbomas, 


» 




26 


12277 


Sliraheens, 


„ 




- 


12278 


Strode, 


» 




21 


12301 


Brackloon, . f. 


” 




26 


12313 


Lismirrane, 


Roscommon, 




32 


12357 


Granlaban, , 


Sligo, 




20 


12240 


Scurmore, 


jj 




21 


12273 


Camaleck, . ni. 


jj 




_ 


12274 


Do., . f 


JJ 






12325 


Ballymote, . inf. 



Parish. 


Manager. 


3| i 

V 


Creggan, . 


Rev. J. Rafferty, p.r., . 


R.C. 


Do., 


Do.. . 


R.C 


Carlingford, 


Thomas Chambers, esq., 


E.C. 


Rathcore, . 


Rev. James Murphy, . 


E.C. 


Offerlane, . 


Rev. J. Dunphy, p.r., . 


R.C. 


Do., . 


Do., . 


R.C. 


Aghaboe, . 


Rev. M. 1-Iowley, p.p., . 


R.C. 


Ambrose town, . 


Rev. James Boggan, 


R.C. 


St. Mary’s, 


Rev. J. Kirwan, p.p. 


R.C. 


Kilbride, . 
Castlemacadam, 


Rev. Robert Orr, . 


Wes. 


Rev. W. Butler Bryan, . 


E.C. 


Donard, 


Rev. T. U. O’Connor, . 


E.C. 


Arklow, . 


Rev. J. Dunphy, p.p., . 


R.C. 


Tuam, . 


Mrs. Mary MTucker, . 


R.C. 


Oranmoro, 


Rev. J. Carolan, p.p., . 


R.C. 


Moyrus, 


Mrs. M. J. Lee, . 


R.C. 


Do., . 


Rev. T. J. Flannery, p.p., 


R.C. 


Tuam, 


Mrs. M. M. M'Donnell, 


R.C. 


Omey, 


Mrs. M. V. Ryan, 


R.C. 


Do., . 


Rov. P. Groaly, p.p., . 


R.C. 


Moyrus, . 


Rev. T. J. Flanuery, P.P., 


R.C. 


Tuam, - 


Rev. Michael Heany, . 


R.C. 


Lickmolany, 


Mrs. Pelly, . 


R.C. 


Kilcolman, 


Mrs. M. Columba Hanly, 


R.C. 


Aglish, 


Vervllev. J. Magee, P.r., 


R.C. 


Do., 


Mrs. Madden, 


R.C. 


Augliaval, . 


Mrs. Cullen, 


R.C. 


Ballinrobe, 


Very Rev. J. Canon 
Ronayne, p.p. 


R.C. 


Kil common. 


Rev. J. J. Melvin, p.p., 


R.C. 


Bohola, 


Rev. John O’ Grady, P.r., 


R.C. 


Strade, 


Rev. Jas. O’Donof, P.P., 


R.O. 


ICil con duff, 


Vy. Rev. Doan Finn, p.p., 


R.C. 


Bohola, 


Rev. John O’Grady, r.P., 


R.C. 


Kintulla, . 


Very Rev. P.M'Loughlin, 
P.P.,V.O. 


R.C. 


Castleconnor, 


Vory Rev. W. Jackson, 


E.C. 


Achonry, . 


Very Rev. M. D. Canon 
Staunton, p.p. 


lt.O. 


Do., . 


Do., . 


R.C. 


Emlefad, . 


Very Rev. J. Canon 
M'Dermott, p.p., 


R.O. 
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V. General Summary of Operation, Building, and Suspended Schools in 

connexion on 31st December, 18S2. 



County. 


s-g 

o M 


jfrf 


•= . 

jrljj 


Total 


County. 


o™ 


Building 

Schools. 


Suspended 

Schools. 


Total. 






564 


/ 


G 


577 


Kildare, . 




102 


. 




105 






243 


3 


_ 


24G 


Kilkennv, 




184 


- 


4 


188 






268 


_ 


7 


295 






1J6 


4 


2 


122 






388 


5 


5 


398 


Longford, 




10G 


- 


1 


107 


Down, 




432 


2 


1 


435 


Louth, . 


■ 


95 


1 


3 


99 


Fermanagh, 




172 


4 


o 


178 


Meath, . 




177 


3 


8 


188 






282 


2 




280 


Queen’s, . 




112 


3 


- 


113 






178 


1 


2 


181 


\N estmeath, . 




128 


— 


1 


129 






358 


4 


10 


372 


Wexford, 




150 


_ 


3 


153 


Clare, 




22o 


7 


G 


238 


Wicklow, 




105 


- 


J 


10G 






688 


38 


5 


741 


Galway, . 




332 


21 


11 


3S4 






325 


15 


7 


347 


Leitrim, 




195 


7 


_ 


202 


Limerick, 




2 16 


4 


- 


250 


Mayo, 




31.9 


15 


4 


3315 


Tippeiary, 




310 


3 


1 


314 


Roscommon, . 




223 


1 


- 


224 


Waterford, 




130 


— 


3 


133 


























Sligo, . 




182 


12 


_ 


194 


























Dublin, . 




268 


- 


4 


272 


Total, 




7,705 


162 


102 


7,969 



VI. — List of Seventy-fiye Schools, to which Building Grants were made 
during the year 18S2. 



County. 


Dis- 

trict. 


Roll 

No. 


School. 


Parish. 


How 

vested. 


Antrim, 




9 


12296 


Linfield, 














- 


12297 


Do. 




Do. 






» • • 




4 


12389 


Ballybeg, 




Ahoghill, 




v.c. 


Armagh, 




16 


12290 


Townsend, . 


m. 


N. T. Hamilton. 






_ 


12291 


Do. 


f. 


Do. 




v.c. 


Donegal, 




5 


12306 


A ugh nail oo, 


m. 


Templecarne, 




V.T. 




“ 


12307 


Do. 


f. 


Do. 




V.T. 


Fermanagh, 




13 


12299 


Irvin estown, 


ni. 


Derryvullan, 




V.T. 




” 


12300 


Do. 


f 


Do. 




V.T. 


Tyrone, 




14 


13316 


Auglier, 




Clogher, 




V.T. 




“ 


12364 


Legamaghery, 




Donacavey, 




V.C. 


Clare, 




42 


12279 


Crusbeen, . 


m. 


Inchicronan, 




V.T. 






— 


12280 


Do, 


f. 


Do. 










45 


12298 


Corbally, 




Kilfearagh, 




V.T. 


Cork, 




58 


12227 


Lissigriffin, . 


m. 


Kilmoe, . 










— 


12228 


Do. 


f. 


Do. 






» • • 




59 


12229 

12230 


Primoleague, 

Do. 


m. 

f. 


Drimoleague, 

Do. 




V.T. 






58 


12259 


Urban, 


m. 


tvilcatlierine, 




v.c. 






_ 


12260 


Do. 


f. 


Do. 






„ 




- 


12261 


Ardgroom, . 


m. 


Do. 






” 






12262 


. Do. 


f. 


Do. 




v.c. 
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VI.— List of Seventy-five Schools to which Building Grants were made 
dining the year 1882 — continued. 



County. 


Dis- 

trict. 


Roll 

No. 


School. 


Parish. 


How 

rested. 


Cork, 








G1 


122G3 


Gogginshill, 


m. 


Ballinahoy, . , 


V.T. 










— 


12264 


Do. 


f. 


Do. 


V.T. 


„ 








GO 


12231 


Walterstowu, 


TO. 


Templerobin, . . 


V.T. 










_ 


12282 


Do. 


f. 


Do. 


V.T. 










61 


12286 


Clonakilty, . 


TO. 


Kilgariffe, 


V.T. 










55 


12292 


Canoveo, 


ni. 


Cannaway, 


V.T. 


„ 








- 


12293 


Do. 


f. 


Do. 


V.T. 










59 


12319 


Lough Ine, . 


m. 


Tullagli, . 


V.T. 










55 


12320 


Glashakinleen, 


m. 




V.T. 










- 


12321 


Do. 


f. 


Do. 


V.T. 


3> 








~ 


12360 


Rcenanirree, 


in. 


Kilnamartyr, . 


V.T. 










_ 


12361 


Do. 


f. 


Do. 


V.T. 


„ 








59 


12362 


Lough Ine, . 


f. 


Tullagli, 


V.T. 










48 


12382 


Curriglass, . 




Mogeola, 


V.T. 










59 


12383 


Cachergal, . 


m. 


Myross, 


V.C. 


!> 








- 


12384 


Do. 


f. 


Do. 


Y.C. 


Iv. rr 








57 


12246 


ICnockeens, . 


f. 


Caher, . 


V.C. 


„ 








54 


12322 


Killeenagh, . 


m. 


Balliavoher, 


v.c. 


» 








- 


12323 


Do. 


f. 


Do. . 


V.C. 


« 








- 


12354 

12355 


Ologlier, . 
Do. 


m. 

f. 


Ball^macelligott, 


V.T. 

V.T. 












12356 


Strand-street, 




Tralee, 


V.T. 


Limerick, 








51 


12285 


Mungret, 


m. 


Mungret, 


V.T. 


„ 








39 


12368 


Knock nasna, 


in. 


Abbeyfcale, 


V.T. 


» 








- 


12369 


Do. 


f. 


Do. 


V.T. 


Carlow, 








47 


12345 


Ratli anna, . 


m. 














- 


12346 


Do. 


f. 


Do. 


V.T. 


Kind’s, 








36 


12294 


St. Cronan’s, 


m. 


Lusmagb, 


V.T. 


>» 








- 


12295 


Do. 


f. 


Do. 




„ 








- 


12343 


Shinrone, . 


m. 






» 








" 


12344 


Do. 


f. 


Do. ’ . 


V.T. 


Galway, 








34 


12310 


Brierhill, 








„ 








- 


12337 


Clifden, . 


m. 


Omey, 




„ 










12338 


Inishmaine, 


m. 


Innishmaan, 














12339 


Do. 


f. 


Do. 




» 








- 


12340 


Killeauy, 




Inisbmore, 


V.T. ' 


„ 








- 


12341 


Inisheer, 
















- 


12342 


Creggacavreen, 
















32 


12352 

12353 


Mount Bellew, 
Do. 


m. 

f. 


Moylough, 


V.T. 


* 








34 


12367 


Omey Island, 




Omey, 


V.T. 


Leitrim,, 








31 


12317 

12318 


Kilnagros, . 
Do. 


m. 

f. 


Kiltogherb, 

Do. 


V.T. 

V.T. 


Mayo, 








32 


12287 


Lougbnamou, 


f. 






„ 








26 


12335 


Toorameen, . 


m. 














- 


12336 


Do. 


f. 


Do. 




» 








32 


12350 


The Neale, . 


m. 


Kilmolara, 


V.T. 


„ 


• 






_ 


12351 


Do. 


f. 


Do. 




33 








20 


12373 


Auglileam, . 








» 








21 


12374 


Cloongullane. 


m. 






>3 








- 


12375 


Do. 


f. 


Do. 


V.T. 


Sligo, 








I 


12308 

12309 


Buniuadden, 

Do. 


m. 

f. 


Cloonougliill, . 
Do.- . 


V.T. 

V.T. 
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YU — Roue Stkuck-ofp Schools restored to Roll during year ended 
31st December, 1882. 



County, 


Dist. 


Roll 

No. 


School. 


Parish. 


Cavan, 
Monaghan, . 
Clare, . 
Leitrim, . 


24 

18 

42 

12 


11958 

10175 

3400 

G046 


Lisgar,* .... 
Drumgole, 

Drumandoora,* . 

Glasdruinmon,* 


Bailieboro’. 

Ematris. 

Feakle. 

Killasnet. 


VIII. — One Sciiool removed from Suspended List during year 
ended 3 1st December, 1882. 


County. 


Dist. 


Roll- 

No. 


School. J Parish. 


Tyrone, 


0 


10155 


Altadohilljf . 


Ardstraw. 


IX. — Five ScnooLS placed on Suspended List during year ended 
31st December, 1882. 


County. 


Dist. 


Roll 

No. 


School. 


Parish. 


Tyrone, 
Ditto, 
Kerry, . 
Dublin, 
Galway, 


G 
7a 
5 5 
4U 
84 


10155 

4926 

2995 

129G 

4507 


Altadohill,+ 

Drumcraw, . . 

Rathmore, . . f. 

Stillorgan, . . m. 

Oranraore, . . f. 


Ardstraw. 

Derryloran. 

Kilcummin. 

Stillorgan. 

Oranmore. 



* Struck oft' and restored during 18S2. t Suspended and removed from Suspended list during 1882. 



X. — List of Suit-seven If osr - vested Schools struck off the Roll during 1882. 



County. 


Dis- 

trict. 


Roll 
N o. 


School. 


Parish. 


Reasons for striking School 
off Roll. 


Antrim, 


8 


83GG 


Market-square, f. 


Blaris, . . 

Shan kill, 


Amalgamated with 8365. 




- 


8725 


kork-st. (2), m. 


„ 8739. 


. 


- 


14 


Legoniel, . . 


Removed from Vested List and struck off. 








Killeavy, , 


Repurchased by local parties. 


Armagh, . 


19 


10972 


Corrinshiga, 


Closed. 


Cavan, . 


24 


11958 


Lisgar,* . 


Bailiehoro’, 


Not required in locality. 




23 


6322 


Cloonoose, 


Drumlummon, . 


Badly conducted and house out of repair. 


» 


- 


9662 


Cloncovid, 


55 


Superseded by 12064. 


Donegal, . 


5 


6 109 


Murrav, . m. 


Killybegs, Up., 


Amalgamated with 8524. 


G 


11697 


Agashiel, . 


Stranorlar, 


Permanently closed. 




- 


11505 


Liflord, . m. 


Cloonleigb, 


Ceased to he conducted as a National School. 




1 


8425 


Myrach, . 


Ravmunterdoney 


Inoperative. 




— 


8026 


Errity, 


Raymochy, 


Do. 




6 


2130 


Ardara, . f. 


Killybeqs, Lr., 


Amalgamated with 1733. 




1 


11192 


Drumlodge, 


Leek, 


Inoperative. 




19 


7720 


Tamary, . 


Clonduff, . 


Average insufficient. 




17 


2938 


Leggygowan, 


Sainttield, 


Not required in locality. 


” ; 


10 


1040(5 

10407 


Comber, . f. 
„ L 


Comber, . 


> Amalgamated with 4684. 


Fermanagh, 


14 


6879 


Mullanvaiu, 


Clones, . 


Superseded by 11930. 


13 


5763 


Coolaness, 


Derryvullen, . 


„ 12060. 




- 


8055 


Magniresbridge, 


Aghalurcher, . 


„ 12044. 


Tyrone, 


14 


5958 


Turniskea, 


Errigal Keerogue, 


Average insufficient. 


- 


5526 


Rathmackin, m. 


Terruonmaguirk, 


Worthless and not required in locality. 




15 


11247 


Brackaville,f ev. 


Donagbendr)', . 


Inoperative. 



* Restored to Roll during 1882. t This evening school had a separate Roll No* 
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X. — List of Sixty-seven Non-vested Schools struck off the Loll (luring 1882 — con. 



County. 


Dis- 

trict. 


Ri.lL 

No. 


School. 


Parish. 


lloasons for striking School 
olF Roll. 


Tyrone, 


14 


7935 


Tattykeercn, 


Cloghcrnoy, 
Errigal Keerogne, 


Average insufficient. 


- 


414 


Gort, 


Inoperative. 


Clare, 


- 


7046 


Killndrov, . 


Clogherney, 


Superseded by 12139. 


42 


3400 


Drumauuuorn,* . 


Fcakle, . 


House in danger of tailing. 




- 


7975 


Clonusker, 


Tomgraucy, 


Superseded by 11902. 


Cork, 


48 


469 


Whitegnte, m. 

„ f. 


Cork h egg, 


„ 11992. 




- 


7948 


. , 11993. 


„ 


56 


11110 


Adair, 


Fermoy, . 


Amalgamated with 10523. 


„ 


61 


10736 


Kinsale (3), 


Kinsale, . 


Inoperative. 


,, 


56 


11103 


Mallow, . 


Mallow, . 


Superseded by 12004. 


Kerry, 


57 


6380 


Firies, . f. 


Keclnanare, 


„ 10959. 


- 


11318 


Emlaghpeste, . 


Killenilagh, 


„ 11417. 


„ 


- 


11319 


Portmagee, f. 


1141.9. 


» 




10401 


Bunglasb, . 


Glenhegh, 


„ 10062. 


Limerick, . 


51 


560 


Cloukeen, . 


Clonkecn, 
Aglish Cormick, 


Inoperative. 




46 


1756 


Clover field, m. 


Amalgamated with 1775. 


Tipperary, . 


- 


10521 


lvilross, . m. 


Clonheg, . 


Superseded by 11797. 




“ 


10522 


» f- 


„ 1 1798. 


Dublin, 


37 


7492 


Nth. Anne-st. inf. 


St. Michan’s, . 


Amalgamated with 6513. 


King’s, 
Longford, . 


41 


12084 


Garryliinch, 


Cloneyliurke, . 


Incompetent teacher in charge. 


28 


4628 


Glyn, 

Courtbane, 


Ardagl) , . 


Superseded by 12136. 


Louth, 


25 


10116 


Ureggan, Upper, 


Request of Manager. 


Meath, 


24 


1725 


Killagriff, . m. 


Moyhologue, . 


Amalgamated with 3876. 


Westmeath, 


33 


8959 


Glascom, . m. 


Mullingar, 


Average insufficient. 


» 


- 


5392 


Rath, . f. 


Street, 


Amalgamated with 5391. 


Wicklow, . 


40 


9192 


Ballymoyle, 


Ennereilly, 


Request of Manager. 


}5 




6177 


Blessington, f. 


Blessington, 


Amalgamated with 6176. 


Gahvay, 


32 


9487 


Belmont, . , 


Liskeevy, 


Superseded by 12001. 


» • 


34 


6923 


Kingstown, 

Woodlawu, 


Omej', 


12095. 


’> 


35 


1005 


Killaan, , 


Average insufficient. 


Leitrim, 


12 


8218 


Glencar, . 


Killasnet, 


Average ir sufficient. 


» 


- 


6046 


Glasdrumman,* 






» 


28 


8671 


Broomstreet, 


Cloone, . 


Not required in locality, and average in- 


„ 


- 


10159 


Anna Lloyd, 


Kiltoghert, 


sufficient. 

Inoperative. 


” 




2285 


LisdufF, 


Superseded by 12193-4. ' 


Mayo, 


21 


6708 


Callow, . m. 


Ivillassor, 


„ 11920. 


Roscommon, 


27 


7218 

11277 


„ f. 

Roscommon (2), 


Roscommon, . 


„ 1192). 

Average insufficient. 


Sligo, 


22 


1101 


Kilmorgan, 


Ivilmorgan, 


House property of teacher’s father who 


„ 


21 


8176 


Tunnagh, . 


Kilslialvy, 


usurps the functions of Mauager. 
Superseded by J2U01. 




~20 


7962 


Hollybrook, 
Quigabar, . 


Auganagh, 
Kilglass, . 


Inoperati vo, 

Super seded by 12008. 


>} 






Oollooney, f. 


Ballysadare, 


Average insufficient. 



— 0 NE Building Grant cancelled during 1S82. 



County. 


| District. 


Roll No. 


School. 


Pari th. 


Galway, , 


34 


12104 


Aillebrack, 


. f. 


Ballindoon. 



t Restored to Roll during 188 . 
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APPENDIX G. 



I. — List of One Hundred and Sixty Workhouse Schools in connexion on 
31st December, 1S82, with the Total Humber of Pupils on Roils, and the 
Average Daily Attendance of Pupils, as returned for the Year ended 31st 
December, 18S2. 



Dis- 


Roll 


Countv and 


Total No. 


A re rag o 


Dis- 


Roll 




Total No. 




tricL. 


No. 


School. 


on Rolls. 


Attendance 


trict 


No. 


School. 


on Rolls. 


Attendance 






Antrim. 










Clare. 






3 


3652 


Ballycastle, 


30 


15 


42 


3408 


Scariff, 


43 


26 


- 


3600 


Ballvmonev, 


52 


HO 


_ 


3534 


Ennistymon, 


66 




4 


3843 


Ballymena, 


147 


78 


_ 


6130 


'Julia, 


54 


31 


- 


6314 


Antrim, . 


76 


42 


- 


6359 


Ballyvaugban, . 




49 


fl 


8781 


Lisburn, . 


66 


40 




6595 


Corotin, 


30 




l«A 


3053 


Linn;, 


61 


36 


45 


3288 


Ennis, 


139 


lot 


u 


3040 


BclJait, 


881 


308 


_ 


8489 


Ki Irtish, . 


99 








Armagh. 






- 


6224 


Killadysert, . 


47 


34 


li 


11300 


Lurguu, 


116 


32 












JG 


10412 


Armagh, 


130 


73 






Cork. 






la 


10280 


Nevvry, 


167 


77 


48 


3165 


Midleton, . 


106 


66 






Cavan. 






- 


6121 


Youghal, . 


71 


30 










55 


3923 


Kanturk, . . 


184 


86 




3420 


Cavan, 

Bailienoroogh, . 


96 


62 


_ 


4896 


Macro am, . 


84 




24 


3447 


38 


24 


_ 


6912 




106 


62 


- 


3644 


C'notehill, . 


42 


28 


56 


3242 


Fermoy, . 


79 


50 


31 


6910 


Bawubov, . 


36 


17 


- 


3651 


Mallow, 


in 


38 






Donegal. 






- 


6216 


Mitchelstown, . 


92 


61 










58 


4411 




42 


2*o 


1 


4932 


Milford, . 


22 


10 


_ 


5993 




50 




- 


4075 


Letterkenn v, . 


28 


17 


_ 


6141) 


Skull, 


30 


oo 


- 


•■>857 


Dmifanagliy, 


Inonera 


tive. 


59 


3417 


Skibbereen, 


119 


90 


- 


7714 


(Plenties, . 


28 


18 


_ 


3565 






42 




3063 


Innisliowen, 


35 


18 


60 






643 




5 


4313 


Donegal, . 


39 


22 


61 


4925 




59 




- 


4339 


Ballyshannon, . 


33 


14 




6123 


Bandon, . 


44 


21 






Down. 






- 


6949 


Clonakiity, 


85 


53 


10 


3350 


Newtownards, . 


121 


71 












11 


3068 


Banbridge, 


77 


43 






Kerry. 






17 


10070 


Downpatrick, 


57 


26 


39 


4314 




64 


28 


19 


1820 


Kilkeel, . 


33 


21 


54 


3860 


Tralee, 


266 


156 






Fermanagh. 






- 


5324 


Dingle, 


53 


29 










57 


4340 


KiUarnev, 


150 


101 


13 


10795 


Enniskillen, 


n, 


56 


_ 


4996 




39 


20 


_ 


11366 


Lisnaskea, 


29 


16 


58 


4670 




76 


26 


- 


11404 


Ininestown, 


26 


14 














Londonderry. 










Limerick. 

Glin, 

Limerick, . 






2 

3 


3881 

9587 

3381 


Londonderry, 
Limavady, 
Coleraine, . 


99 

56 

42 


50 

29 

20 


39 

51 


6021 

5058 


70 

553 


34 

276 


7a 


10525 


Magherafelt, 


68 


38 




3066 


Newcastle, 

Kilniallock, 


162 


92 






Monaghan. 






_ 


3415 


Katlikeale, 


66 


32 


10 


3388 


Monaghan, 


47 


24 


_ 


6013 


Croom, 


46 


28 


_ 


7812 


Clones, 


15 


12 








_ 


7884 


Castleblavney, . 


91 


52 












24 


3668 


Carrickmacross, 


50 


34 






Tipperary. 










Tyrone, 






36 


3414 


Roscrea, . 




28 


G 


3039 


Castltderg, 


23 


13 


- 


3519 


Nenagh, . 


88 


48 


— 


6315 


Strait an e, . 


69 


38 


_ 


9031 


Borrisokane, 


28 


18 


7a 


5074 


Cookstown, 


58 


27 


43 


3647 


Thurles, . 


104 




14 


6316 


Omagh, 


78 


32 


46 


3142 


Tipperary, . 


98 


53 


— 


11354 


Clogher, . 


37 


15 


53 


3363 


Cashel, 


176 


116 


15 


9522 


Dungannon, 


68 


27 


- 


3445 

3546 


Clogheen, . 
Carrick-on-Suir, 


103 

98 


64 

52 


















Total for Ulster, 


3,364 


1,619 


~ 


12363 


Clonmel, . 


129 


76 
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I. — List of One Hundred and Sixty Workhouse Schools in connexion on 
31st December, 1882, with the Total Number of Pupils on Rolls, and the 
Average Daily Attendance of Pupils, as returned for the Year ended 31st 
December, 1882 — continued. 



Dis- 


Roll 




Total No. 


Avorago 


Dis- 


Roll 


County and 


Total No. 


Avorago 


trict. 


No. 


School. 


on Rolls. 


Attendance 


trict. 


No. 


School. 


on Rolls? 


Attendance 






Waterford. 
















48 


3418 




46 


25 






Wexford. 






_ 


12220 


DungarvuD, 


101 


54 


49 


3520 


New Rosa, 


124 


73 


49 


3826 


Waterford, 


358 


173 


50 


3508 


W cxford, . 


170 


101 


_ 


6745 


Kilmacthomas, . 


57 


35 


- 


5674 


Euniscortliy, 


82 


56 














10954 


Gorey, 




27 




















Total for Munster, 


5,687 


3,076 
















Carlow. 










Wicklow. 






44 


11154 


Carlow, 


107 


57 


40 


3383 

3879 


Ratlidrum, 
Shillelagh, . 


89 

69 


44 

43 






Dublin. 






44 


11100 


Baltinglass, 


54 


38 


30 


3144 

7187 

3265 


Balrothery, 
Dublin, North, . 
Rathdown, 


47 

638 

179 


23 

260 

100 






Total for Loinster, 


3,587 


1,913 


40 
















Kildare. 










Galway. 






37 


8534 


Celbridge, 


41' 


18 


27 


6733 


Glennaraaddy, . 
Tuam, 


43 


31 


38 


3155 


Naas, 


94 


.44 


32 


5448 


57 


33 


44 


3862 


Athy, . _ . 


132 


54 


- 


6568 


Mountbellew, . 


33 


23 










34 


3365 


Galway, . 


116 


67 






Kilkenny. 






— 


5323 


Clifden, 


43 


30 


43 

44 
47 


6625 

6947 

3378 

3507 

6278 


Urlingford, 

Castlecomer, 

Callau, 

Kilkenny, 

Thomastown, 


62 

57 

75 

135 

GO 


36 

34 

51 

89 

41 


35 

42 


5992 

3366 

6734 

7019 

3379 


Ougliterard, 

Loughrea, 

Portumna, 

Ballinasloo, 

Gort, 


21 

42 

46 

79 

50 


lb- 

21 

22 

51 

35 






King’s, 










Leitrim. 






36 

37 
41 


7989 

3364 

3446 


Parsonstown, . 

Edenderry, 

Tullamore, 


87 

58 

114 


55 

29 

64 


12 

22 

28 


3669 

3533 

3419 


Manorhanrilton, . 
Car.-on-Shannou. 
Mobil], . 


36 

120 

92 


23 

76 

57 






Longford. 
















28 


3368 


Longford, 


84 


44 














3566 




94 




20 


3859 

8474 


Ballina, 

Belmullet, 


67 

40 




- 


6811 


Ballymahon, 


44 


17 


38 

19 






Louth. 






- 


9221 


Killala, 


23 


20 




3377 






21 


4895 


Swineford, 


58 


36 


25 


Dundalk, . 


76 


32 


26 


4253 




47 


30 


- 


3382 


Ardee, 


49 


23 


- 


4727 


Westport, . 


44 


24 






Meatii. 






— 


6198 


Newport, . 


29 


14 










32 


5117 


Ballinrobe, 


75 


66 


25 


3340 


Droglieda, 


51 


24 


- 


6143 


Claremorris, 


55 


32 


29 


3143 


Dunsliaugliliii, . 


14 


7 












_ 


3280 


Trim, 


62 


30 












_ 


3409 


Navan, 


56 


27 






Roscommon. 






- 


3410 


Kells, 


31 


31 


22 


3289 




108 


79 


- 


3544 


Oldcastle, . 


81 


41 


27 


3878 


Roscommon, 


81 


58 






Queen’s. 






- 


4933 


Castlerea, . 


99 


56 










- 


6122 


Strokestown, 


69 


48 


41 


4315 


Mountraellick, . 


87 


45 












- 


9006 


Donaghmore, 


48 


2G 






Sligo. 






“ 


10810 


Abbeyleix, 

"Westmeath. 


61 


46 


12 


3339 


70 


44 


Sligo, 


33 


3650 

6866 


102 

27 




20 


6500 


41 


32 


Mullingar, 

Delvin, 


62 

19 


21 


8219 


Tobercurry, 


60 


30 


35 


3274 


Athloue, . 


94 


43 






Tot. for Connaught 


1,744 


1,101 

. 
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SUMMARY of WORKHOUSE SCHOOLS in CONNEXION. 



O c 


County. 




Total No. 
of Pupils 


Average 

Attend- 


®| 


County. 


Total No. 
of Pupils 


Average 


*3 






Eulls - 


ance. 


^ CO 




on Bolls. 


once. 


7 


Antrim, , 




1,313 


549 


3 


King’s, 
Longford, . 


259 


148 


3 


Armagh, . 




413 


182 


3 


o*>> 


120 


4 


Cavan, 




212 


ldl 




Louth, 


125 




7 


Donegal, . 




185 


99 


6 


Meath, 


295 


160 


4 


Down, 




288 


161 


3 


Queen’s, . 


196 


117 


3 


Fermanagh, 




152 


86 


3 


Westmeath, 


223 


124 


4 


Londonderry, 




2G5 


337 


4 


"Wexford, . 


428 


-257 


4 


Monaghan, 




203 


122 


3 


Wicklow, . 


212 


125 


6 


Tyrone, 




333 














39 


Total for Leinster, . 


3,587 


1,913 












42 




3,364 


1,619 








10 


Galway, . 


530 


329 












3 


Clare, 




550 


359 


3 


Leitrim, . 


248 


156 


17 


Cork, 




1,988 


1,026 


9 


Mayo, 


438 


269 


6 


Kerry, 




648 


360 


4 


Roscommon, 




241 


6 


Limerick, . 




1.059 


535 


3 


fcligo, , . 


171 


106* 


9 


Tipperary, . 
Waterford, 




380 


509 




4 




5G2 


287 


29 


Total for Connaught. 


1,744 


1,101 


50 


Total for Munster, . 


5,687 


3,076 


42 


Schools in Ulster, 


3.3G4 

5,687 


1,619 

3,076 












50 


„ in Munster, . 


1 






107 


57 


Carlow, 




39 


„ in Leinster, . 


3,587 


1,913 


3 

3 


Dublin, 




864 

267 


383 

116 


29 


„ in Connaught, 


1,744 


1,101 


5 


Kilkenny, . 




389 


251 


160 


Gross Total. . 


14*882 


7,709 



II. — List of Theee Lunatic Asylum Scnoois in connexion on 31st December, 1SS2. 



County. 


District. 


Boll No. 


School. 


Parish. 


Dublin, 
Ditto. 
Sligo, . 


30 

12 


8.8G5 

8,866 

9,032 


Richmond, 

Ditto, 

Sligo, 


. m. 
. f. 


Grangegorman. 

Ditto. 

Kilmacshalgan, 



HI. — List of Two Hundred and Twenty-four Content and Monastery Schools in 
connexionon the 31st December, 1882, with the Total Shruber of Pupils on the Rolls, 
and the Average Daily Attendance, for the Tear ended 31st December 1882. 



Roll 
No i 


a 

5 


School. 


Total No. 
ofPupll9for 
anv time on 
Holla 

within the 
Year ended 
31st Dec., 
1882- 


A DaUy 6 
Attendance 
of Pupils 
lor the Year 
ended 
31st Dee., 
1882. 


Roll ; 
No. 1 


_s 

s 


School. 


Total No. 
of Pupils for 
any time on 
Bolls 

within the 
Year ended. 
31st Dec., 
1882. 


Average 

Daily 

Attendance 
of Pupils 
for the Year 
ended 
Slst Dec., 
1882. 






ULSTER. 










Co. Armagh. 










Co. Antrim. 






9719 


11 


Edward-street, f. 


418 


165 


7059 


8 


Crumlin-road, f. 


757 


309 








187 




10566 


_ 


St. Catherine’s, f. 


411 


173 


8220 


16 


Mt. St. Catherine,f. 


41 L 


241 


10871 


- 


Castle-st. (Lisburn) 


121 


74 


10856 


- 


Ready, . f. 


307 


156 


8056 


9 


St. Malachy’s, f. 


587 


252 


11752 


- 


Middletown (2), f. 


157 


78 




■ 


Do. . . evg. 


218 


67 


7508 


u 


Canal-street, f. 


497 


213 




B 










B 


Total, . 




893 
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Total No. Average 

of Pupils for Daily 
any timo on Attendance 
Rolls of Pupils 

within the rortheYeur 
Year ended ended 
31st Dec., 31st Dee. 



ULSTER- con. 



I Co. Cavan. 
Cavan, . f. 
Ballyjamesduff, f. 
Belturbet, . f. 
Cootehill, Infant, 



0278 2 Moville, . f. 

10H80 - St. Patrick’s, f. 

7593 5 Ballysbannon,(2)f. 

10801 - Magkeracar, f. 



Co. Down. 

10253 17 Mt. St. Patrick, f. 

243 19 High-street, f. 

9725 - Rostvevor, . f. 



Co. Fermanagh. 
7497 13 | Enniskillen* f. 

1 | Total, . 



Co. Monaghan. 



8328 14 Omagh, 

2 Total, . 



MUNSTER. 
CO. CLARIS. 



7299 45 Kilmsk, 



- Ennis, 

- Kilkee, 



3G7 


141 


252 


114 


208 


88 


152 


62 


979 


405 j 


115 


63 , 


261 


96 1 


278 


151 


166 


77 


820 


387 


310 


159 


730 


410 


2U4 


88 


1,244 


657 


369 


208 


369 


208 


1,120 


476 


1,120 


476 


447 


230 


447 


230 


715 


352 


378 


181 


1,093. 


533 


382 


174 


363 


177 


898 


368 


' 246 


91 


1,889 


810 



MUNSTER — com. 
Co. Cork. 



48 Midleton, . f. 

- Youghal, . f. 
52 Charleville, f. 
55 Millstreet, . f. 

- Mncroom, . f. 

- Kanturk, . f. 
58 Fcrmoy, . f. 

- Doneraile, . f. 

- Mallow, . f. 

- Buttevant, . f. 
58 Bantry, . f. 

Castletown* f. 

50 Skibheroeu (2), f. 

60 Gt. Goorge’s-st. 

Lancastenan, m. 

- Blackrock, . f. 

- Douglas-streefc, m. 

- St. Finbar’s, f. 
— Qneonstown, f. 

- St. Joseph's, f. 

- Cairigtwoliill,* f. 

- Passage West, f. 

- Crosshaven/ f. 

- Norwood, . f. 

- Clarence-street, f. 

61 Kinsale, . f. 
— Bandon, . f. 

- Clonakilty, . f. 



27 Total, . 



39 Listowel, . f. 

- Lixnaw, . f. 

54 Dingle,* . f. 

- Tralee,* . f. 

- Milltown, . f. 

- Milltown,* . m. 

- Castleisland, f. 

- Tralee (2), f. 

- Moyderwell, f. 

55 Rathmore,* f. 

57 Killarney,* . f. 

Do.* . m. 

- Caherciveen,* f. 

- ICillaruey (2)* f. 

- Sneem,* . f. 

58 Kenmare,* . f. 



Co. Limerick. 
7439 39 Abbeyfeale, . f. 



* This school is conducted by classed teachers. 
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III. — List of Two Hundred and Twenty-four Convent and Monastery Schools in 
connexion on the 31at December, 18S2, with the Total Humber of Pupils on the 
Rolls, and the Average Daily Attendance, for the Year ended 31st December, 
1 882 — continued. 









Total No. 


Average 












of Pupils for 


Daily 






Roll 


| 


Sohool. 


"‘■Rolls "" 


Attendance 
of Pupils 
forthc Year 


Roll 


.2 








No. 












ended 










31st Dee., 


31st Dec., 












1882. 


1332. 










MU N STER —con. 
Co. Limerick -con. 










570 


51 


SS. Maryaud Mun- 






1149 


30 








1,055 


553 


5933 


- 


5143 


- 


Pery-square, f. 


712 


359 


715 


37 


5547 


- 




1,111 


492 


6742 


- 


6936 


_ 




816 


413 


7546 


- 


9296 


_ 


Adare, . f. 


190 


113 


729 


38 


10004 






400 


248 


7029 


- 


11197 


_ 


Bruff, . . f. 


315 


162 


7883 


- 


6032 


52 


St. Catherine’s, f. 


520 


284 


9743 


- 


6569 


- 


St. Anne’s, . f. 


445 


255 


11064 

11569 


- 
















11 


Total, . . 


6,367 


3,285 


721 


40 














Co. Tipperary. 






2018 

5600 


- 


2133 


36 


Airbill, . f. 


433 


248 


7182 


_ 


7392 


- 


Nenagh, . f. 


503 


237 


7608 


- 


3406 


43 


Borrisoleigh, f. 


211 


121 


11832 


- 


4068 


— 


Thurles, . f. 


743 


441 




— 


9407 


- 


Templemore, f. 


349 


199 




18 


10679 


- 


Ballingarry, f. 


215 


95 






9432 


46 


Tipperary, . f. 


962 


505 






581 


53 


Cashel, . f. 


714 


381 






5470 


- 


New Inn, . f. 


118 


64 


771 
779 
1151 
1 1745 
11976 
3246 
11336 


37 


7232 


- 


Drangan, . f. 


177 


82 


8903 


- 


Fethard, . f. 


498 


244 




10120 


- 


Cahir, . f. 


642 


326 




11668 


_ 


Carrick-on-Suir, f. 


684 


204 


~ 


1 1872 


_ 


Do. 


755 


405 


38 

41 


12349 


- 


Morton-street, f. 


470 


316 




15 


Total, . 


7,474 


3,868 


4997 

31806 


44 






Co. Waterford. 








9 


1289 


48 


Tallow,* . f. 


229 


105 






3228 


- 


Cappoquin, f. 


365 


215 






11355 


- 


Lismore, . f. 


411 


233 






11461 

12087 




Dungarvan,”' f. 
Do. (2), f. 


486 

499 


246 

265 


10835 

806 

1915 

9134 

10624 

5437 


44 

47 


1779 


49 


Stradballv, . f. 


214 


118 


11556 


- 


Kilmacthomas, f. 


157 


113 




11944 


_ 


Waterford, . f. 


524 


228 




12007 


- 


Ferrvbank, f. 


216 


141 


49 


12334 


_ 


Star of the Sea, f. 


284 


177 


12180 


53 


Clonmel, . f. 


599 


253 




6 




11 


Total, . 


3,984 


2,094 










LEINSTER. 






32-20 


36 






Co. Carlow. 






9227 


- 


656 


44 


Carlow*, . f. 


455 


234 


12370 


- 


681 


_ 


Tullow,* . m. 


216 


106 


823 


41 


€82 


_ 


Do., . f. 


495 


239 


2030 


- 


10010 


_ 


Carlow, . i. 


232 


111 


7471 


- 


1926 


47 


Bagnalstown, f. 


443 


199 


8982 






5 


Total, . 


1,841 


889 




r 



LEINSTER— con. 

Co. Dublin. 
King’s Inns-st., f. 
George’s-hill, f. 
Lucan, 

W arrenmount. 
Golden Bridge, 
Loretto, 
Tranquilla, . 
Clondalkin, 

Round town, 
Weaver-square, f. 
Tovmsend-street.f. 
Blackrock, . f. 
Booterstown, f. 
Baggot-street, f. 
Kingstown, . f. 
Dalkey, . f. 
Glasthule, 



Mount Anville, f. 



Co. Kildare. 
Kildare, . f. 

Maynooth, . f. 

Clane, . f. 

Great Connell, f. 



Kilcock, 
Naas, . 
Rathangan,* 
Athy, . 
Kilcullen, . 



King’s Co. 
Birr, . . f. 

Banaghei, . f. 

St. Brendan’s,* m. 
Killina, . f. 

Tuliamore, . f. 

Portarlington, f. 
Clara, . f. 

Total, . 



Rolls 
within tho 

Year ended 
Slit Dec. 
1BB3. 



1,405 

1,092 

291 

732 

8G2 

152 

208 

340 

444 

2,109 

1,353 

659 

390 

2,144 

1,293 

308 

339 

176 



14,457 



270 

297 

124 

230 

197 

297 

227 

572 

292 



! Total, . 




2,506 


1,168 


Co. Kilkenny. 






Castlecomer, 


f. 


318 


171 


Kilkenny, . 


f. 


510 


293 


Paulstown, 


1 . 


101 


46 


Goresbridge, 


f. 


172 


92 


Callan Lodge, 


f. 


417 


226 


Mooncoin, . 


f. 


238 


118 


Total, 




1,756 


940 



548 

208 

191 

189 

852 

335 

275 



Average 

Daily 

Attendance 
of Pupils 
for the Year 



757 

510 

115 

299 

339 

90 

67 

ISO 

210 

747 

476 

335 

224 

840 

684 

183 

221 

91 



114 
186 

73 

107 

115 
130 

82 

228 

133 



326 

105 

144 

109 

453 

126 

157 



* This school is conducted by classed teachers. 
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Ill, — L ist of Two Hundred and Twenct-eoue Content and Monastery Souoois in 
connexion on the 31st December, 1882, with the Total Number of Pupils on the 
Kolls, and the Average Daily Attendance, for tho Tear ended 31st December, 
1.882 — continued. 



Roll 

No. 


District. | 


Sohool. 


Total No. 
of Pupils for 
any timo on 
Holla 

within tho 
Year untied 
3l8t Dee., 
1MJS. 


Avorago 

Daily 

Attendance 
of Pupils 
for tho Year 
ended 
31st. Dec., 
1U03. 






LEINSTER — con. 










Co. Longford. 






857 


28 


Longford, . f. 


167 


75 


3865 


- 


Ballymahon, f. 


190 


87 


8546 


_ 


Newtownforbes, f. 


248 


122 


10701 


_ j 


Granard, . f. 


225 


94 


12038 


- 


Templemicliael, f. 


378 


165 




5 


Total, . 


1,208 


543 






Co. Loutii. 






851 


25 


Drogheda, . f. 


1,022 


604 


5387 


_ 


Dundalk (2), f. 


957 


517 


8445 


_ 


Ardee (2), . f. 


365 


155 


10475 




Drogheda, , inft. 


415 


236 




I* 


Total, » 


2,759 


1,512 






Co. Meath. 






8052 


25 


St. Mary's, . f. 


368 


260 


883 


29 


Navan (1),* f. 


278 


142 


7472 


_ 


Do. (2), . f. 


681 


339 


10013 




Trim, . . f. 


413 


220 


12068 


- 


Kells, . . f. 


498 


275 




5 


Total, - , . 


2,238 


1,236 






Queen’s Co. 






902 


41 


Coote-street, f. 


233 


J 22 


1556 


- 


Ballyroan, . f. 


198 


93 


1956 


- 


JV1 aryborough, f. 


424 


179 


3526 


- 


Ahbeyleix, . f. 


280 


140 


7183 


- 


Mountmeliick, f. 


398 , 


214 


7442 


- ; 


Borris-in-Ossory,f. 


116 , 


59 


6497 


44 


Stradbally, . f. 


348 


210 




7 


Total, . 


1,997 


1,017 






Co. Westmeath. 






934 


33 


Mullingar, . f. 


453 


249 


6674 


- 


Rochford Bridge, f. 


212 


117 


8682 


— 


Moate, . f. 


289 


147 


12179 


41 


Kilbeggan, , f. 


266 


137 




4 


Total, a . 


1,220 


650 






Co. Wexford. 






967 


49 


New Ross, f. 


529 


228 


9047 


- 


Do. (2), . f. 


539 


256 


10622 


- 


Ramsgrange, f. 


74 


32 


969 


50 


Wexford, . f. 


1,287 


653 


3634 


- . 


Newtownbarry, f. 


162 


77 


3824 


— ! 


Gorey, , f. 


252 


131 


494? 


- 


Wexford, . i. 


627 


313 


6058 


- 


Enniscorthy, f. 


687 


317 


8221 


- . 


Templesh&nnon, f. 


321 


136 


11361 


“ : 


Faythe, . f. 


500 


297 




10 


Total, . 


4,978 | 


2,440 



Roll 

No. 


District. 


Sohool. 


Total No. 
of Pupils for 
any timo on 
Rolls 

within the 
Y oar ended 
81st Deo., 
10US. 


Average 

Daily 

Attendance 
of Pupils 
for the Year 
ended 
81st Dec., 
1883. 






1 LEINSTER- 


■con. 










Co. Wicklow. 






2277 


40 


Ark low, 


f. 


467 


196 


5237 


40 


Dolgany, 




78 


39 


7180 


- 


Bray (2), . 


f. 


413 


214 


10162 


- 


St. Michael's, 


f. 


121 


76 


10418 


- 


Wicklow, . 


i. 


310 


174 


972 


44 


Baltinglass, 


£. 


198 


104 




6 


Total, 




1,587 


003 






CONNAUGHT. 










Co. Galway. 






12234 


32 


Tuam, 


f. 


358 


168 


12250 


- 


Do. (2),. 


f. 


280 


95 


1013 


34 


Rahoon, 


f. 


980 


351 


1016 


- 


Galway, 


m. 


696 


268 


4515 


- 


Newtown Smith, f. 


925 


557 


8322 


- 


Oughteranl, 


f. 


420 


231 


8795 


_ 


Oranmoro, . 


f. 


255 


104 


12181 


- 


Claronbridgc, 


f. 


230 


101 


12243 


- 


Carna, 


f. 


192 


65 


12251 


_ 


Clifden, 


f. 


282 


133 


6632 


35 


St. Vincent’s, 


f. 


710 


432 


6839 


- 


Ballinasloe, 


f. 


481 


237 


12371 


- 


St. Joseph’s, 


i. 


174 


116 


8195 


42 


Gort (2), 


f. 


415 


222 


11787 


- 


Kin vara, 


f. 


287 


114 




15 


Total, . 


• 


6,685 


3,197 






Co. Leitrim. 






1J013 


22 


Car.-on-Slmnnon.f. 


258 


115 


5983 


28 


Moliill, 


f. 


485 


\182 


10852 


31 


Balliuamore, 


f. 


143 


>60 




3 


Total-, . 




836 : 


357 






Co. Mayo. 








5215 


20 


Ballina,* 


f . 


757 


283 


7713 


21 


Swiueford, . 


•f. 


410 


201 


12254 


26 


Castlebar, . 


f. 


360 


145 


12255 


- I 


St. Patrick’s, 


f. 


653 




12239 


32 


Mt. St.Micliael’sf. 


340 


125 


12256 


- 


Ballinrobe, . 


f. 


437 


213 




6 | 


Total, „ 




2,957 


1,309 






Co. Roscommon. 






10520 


22 


Abbeytown, 


f. , 


311 


182 


7238 


27 


Roscommon, 


f. j 


479 


296 


10088 


- 


Abbey carton, 


f. ; 


378 


206 


7722 


35 


St. Peter’s, 


f . 


411 


170 




4 


Total, » 




1,579 


854 






Co. Sligo. 








5851 


12 


Sligo, . • 


f. 


705 


395 . 




J 


Total, . 




705 


395 



* This school is conduotoii by classed teachers. 
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Summary of Ulster. 


Summary of Munster. 


County. 


No. of 
Sokool 


Total No. 
Of Pupils for 
any time on 
Rolls 

within the 
Year ended 
31st Dec., 
1082. 


Average Dally 
Attendance 
of Pupils for 
the Year ended 
31st Dec., 
1882. 


County. 


No. of 
Schools 


Total No. 
of Pupils for 
anytime on 
Rolls 

within the 
Year ended 
31st Dec., 


Average Daily 
Attendance 
of Pupils for 
the Year ended 
01 st Dec., 
1883. 


Antrim, 

Armagh, . 
Cavan, 

Donegal, . 

Down, 

Fermanagh, 

Londonderry, . 

Monaghan, 

Tyrone, 

Total, . 


4 

5 
4 
4 
3 
1 
l 
1 


2,094 

1,977 

979 

820 

1,244 

369 

1,120 

447 

1,093 


875 

893 

405 

337 

657 

208 

476 

230 


Clare, 
Cork, 
Kerry, 
Limerick, . 
Tipperary, 
W aterford. 

Total, . 


4 

27 

16 

11 

15 

11 


1,889 

18,694 

9,020 

6,367 

7,474 

3,984 


810 

9,727 

4,542 

3,285 

3,868 

2,094 


84 


47,428 


24,32G 


25 


10,143 


4,G64 


Summary op Connaught. 


Cralway, . 
Leitrim, . 
Mayo, 

Roscommon, 

Sligo, 

Total, 


15 

3 
6 

4 
1 


6,685 

886 

2,957 

1,579 

705 


3,197 

357 

1,309 

854 

395 


Summary of Leinster. 


Carlow, , 
Dublin, 

Kildare, . . 

Kilkenny, . 
King’s, 

Longford, . 
Louth, 

Meath, 

Queen’s, . 
Westmeath, 
Wexford, . 
Wicklow, 

Total, 


5 
18 

9 

6 
7 

4 

5 
7 
4 

10 

6 


1,841 

14,457 

2,506 

1,756 

2,593 

1,208 

2,759 

2,238 

1,997 

1,220 

4,978 

1,587 


889 

6,368 

1,168 

946 

1,420 

543 

1,512 

1,236 

1,017 

650 

2,440 

803 


29 


12,812 


6,112 


Summary in Provinces of the foregoing. 


Provinces. 
Ulster, . 
Munster, . 
Leinster, . 
Connaught, 

Total, 


25 

84 

86 

29 


10,143 

47,428 

39,145 

12,812 


4,664 

24,326 

18,992 

6,112 


86 


39,145 


18,992 


224 


109,528 


54,094 



IV.— List of 72 Island Schools in connexion on 31st December, 1S82; 









Name of School. 


County. 


Dist 


Roll No. 


Name of School. 


Antrim, . 




3 


9372 


Rathlin Island. 


Cork, . 


58 


12249 


Dursey Island. 














_ 


7452 


Laurence 




Donegal, . 




1 


4739 


Grola „ 








Cove, m. 


Boar 


Ditto, . 




- 


5164 




Ditto, . . 


_ 


7453 


Do. i. 


( Island. 


Ditto, . 
Ditto, . 




- 


5273 


Owey „ 


Ditto, . 


_ 


7454 








- 


5466 


Rutland „ 


Ditto, . 


59 


530 


Cape Clear, 


Clear 

’Island. 


Ditto, . 




- 


5899 


Inishfree ,, 






m. 


Ditto, . 




- 


6571 


Arranmore „ 


Ditto, . 


_ 


3557 


Do. f. 


Ditto, . 




- 


9794 


Innishkeeraghan 


Ditto, . . 




1275 


Skerkin Island; m. 










Island. 


Ditto, . 




4839 


Do. 


£_ 


Ditto, . 
Ditto, . 




- 


10371 


Cruit Island. 


Ditto, . , 


- 


2281 


Reengarogue Island. 




- 


11342 


Arranmore (2) Island, 












Ditto, . 




2 


9990 


Inch, f. „ 


Ditto, . , 


_ 


7335 


Hare 














Ditto, . 


GO 


3195 


Haulhov^ine 




Fermanagh, 




13 


11257 


Innisrooske „ 


Ditto, . 


_ 


4701 


Spike 




Ditto, 

Ditto, 




14 


8002 

11833 


Drumginahan ") Boa 
Boa J Island. 


Ditto, . 


- 


8918 


Do. 


i. 












Kerry, . 


54 


9337 


Blasket Island. 


Clare, . 




45 


6649 


Coney Island. 


Ditto, . 


57 


7887 


Knights- 




Ditto, . 




- 


10316 


Scattery „ 








town, m. 




Ditto, . 




- 


11950 


Horse „ 


Ditto, . 


_ 


7888 


Do. f. 




Ditto, . 




- 


12018 


Low „ 


Ditto, . 


- 


10721 


Corobeg,m. 


tia 


Cork, 










Ditto, . 


_ 


10722 


Do. f. 






58 


5868 


Long ,, 


Ditto. „ 


_ 




Valentia,m. 




Ditto, . 




_L 


6463 


Wlriddy „ 


Ditto, . . 






Do. f. 





I 2 
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jy. List 0 f 72 Island Schools in connexion on 31st December, 18S2 — con. 



County. 


Diat 


Roll No. 


Namo of Soliool. 


County. 


Dist. 


Roll No. 


Namo of School. 


Dublin, . 


30 


6113 


Lambay Island. 


Mayo, . 
Ditto, . 


26 


2307 

2308 


Slievemore 

Doreens 




Galway, 


34 


6813 

11444 


Kilroua\*no,m.'\ 

Do. f. t If 


Ditto, . 
Ditto, . 


_ 


2309 

7338 


Dooega 

Dooagh 


a 


Ditto, . 


“ 


9949 

10-252 


Killeany, ( ^3 « 

Oatquarter, ) 


Ditto, . 


_ 


8309 


Buntiacurry 




Ditto, . 
Ditto, . 


_ 


8870 


Oniey Island. 


Ditto, . 


— 


8547 


Valley 






9542 




Ditto, . 


- 


9557 


Bullsmoutli 








Ditto, . 


- 


10935 


Saula 








9948 








7987 








_ 


10011 


Lettennoro „ 


Ditto, . 


- 


Inntsbolin Island. 






10012 


Drim, ) Gomnua 


Ditto, . 


- 


8318 


Inmsturk „ 




Ditto, . 




10013 


Tiernee, ) Island. 


Ditto, . 


- 


840*2 


Lecare w , Glare Island 






Ditto, . 


- 


9116 


Innishark 






_ 


10425 


Inishmainc Island. 


Ditto, . 


- 


12174 


Inislyre 


„ 




_ 


11741 


Mynish „ 














- 


11788 


Tawin ,, 














_ 


11885 


Island Eady ,, 




12 


9016 








_ 


1)938 


Inishee ,, 


Sligo, . 


Coney 


n 


Ditto, . 




12188 


Inisliturbot „ 


Ditto, . 


- 


9847 


Iunismurray 


” 



y. List of Tiiikty-tiiree Industrial Departments (under the Act) in con- 

nexion with recognised National Schools on 31st December, 1882. 



District No. 


Roll No. j 


Namo and locality of School. 


Roligious Order. 


16 


11752 


Middleton, co. Armagh, 


Sisters of St. Louis. 


45 


7315 


Ennis, ..... 


Sisters ot Mercy. 


56 


4630 


Mallow, ..... 


Do. 


61 


7651 


Clonakilty (St. Aloysius), . . . 


Do. 


60 


6376 


St. Coleman’s, Queenstown, 


Do. 




8230 


St. Nicholas, Cork, 


(Protestant). 


40 


1985 


Booterstown, .... 


Sisters of Mercy. 


36 


6632 


St. Bridget’s, LougLrea, 


Do. 


34 


8322 


Ougliterard, .... 


Do. 


- 


4515 


St. Anne’s, Galway, 


Do. 




12251 


Clifden, co. Galway, 


Do. 


57 


6654 


St. Joseph’s Home, Killamey, 


Do. 


54 


11036 


Kerry Home, Tralee, 


(Protestant.) 


- 


9266 


Pembroke Alms, Tralee, 


Sisters of Mercy. 


36 


3220 


St. John’s, Parsonstown, . . 


Do. 


51 


10684 


St. Vincent’s, Limerick, 


Do. 


28 


8546 


Our Lady of Succour, Newtown Forbes, 


Do. 


25 


10475 


House of Charity, Drogheda, 


French Sisters of Cha icy. 


— 


5387 


Dundalk, co. Louth, 


Sisters of Mercy. 


26 


12255 


St. Columba, Westport, 


Do. 


18 


359 


St. Martha’s, Monaghan, 


Sistors of St. Louii. 


27 


7233 


St. Monica’s. Roscommon, . 


Sisters of Mercy. 


12 


5851 


St. Lam-ence’s, Sligo. 


Do. 


21 


11887 


Benada Abbey, Tnbbcrcorry,* 


Sisters of Charity. 


43 


9407 


St. Augustine's, Templemovo, 


Sisters ot Mercy. 


53 


581 


St. Friracir. Cashel, 


Presentation Sisters. 


43 


4068 


St. Louis, Thurles, 


Do. 


46 


9432 


Tipperary, ..... 


Sisters of Mercy. 


6 


10110 


St. Catherine’s, Strahane, . 


Do. 


48 


8228 


Cappoquin, ..... 


Do. 


33 


8682 


Mount Carmel, Moate, 


Do. 


50 


11786 


St. Michael’s, Wexford, 


Do. 


60 


8414 


Passage West, Cork, 


Do. 



* This Industrial School is not undo* the Board, but 25 of tho children bare nttondoiltlio National School No. 11,887. 
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VI.— List of Nikett-one Evesihq Schools in connexion on 
31st December, 1SS2. 



Dis- 

trict. 


Roll 

No. 


County. 


School. 


Dis- 

trict. 


Roll 

No. 


County. 


School. 


4 


8 

3196 


Antrim, 


Crebilly. 

Cudily. 




11 


3805 

4811 

4812 
6644 
8053 


Down, 


Banbridge (1), 
Gilford Mill, 


m. 

m. 

f. 


: 


3592 

4164 

8600 


: 


Guy s, 

Harryville (1), 
Ballymena, 


m. 

in. 


- 


;• ; 


Bann, 

Banbridge, 


t. 

i. 


7 

8 


11309 

4808 

8366 

8383 

8739 




Do. 

TRylorstown, North. 
Market Square. 

Earl Street, 

Y urk Street (2). 


f. 

f. 


17 


9641 

9800 

9844 

11829 

1246 


*’ ‘ 


Magberally (2). 
Banoge. 

Friar's Place. 
Castle Hill. 
Annsboroagh, 


m. 


8a 


9479 

9951 

10596 

7020 

9063 


” 


Charters. 

Con wav Street (2), 
St. Paul’s. 

Minorca Place. 
Mosslev. 


f. 


: 


1486 

2932 

3745 

6024 

7934 


; 


Do. 

Clanvaraghan. 

Shrigley. 

Killyleagb. 

Kilclief. 


f. 


- 


11426 

11482 

11483 




Whiteabbey. 

Greencastle, 

Do. 


m. 

'■ 


19 


10793 

2270 

5876 


;; 


Drumaness Mills. 

Ballyvarley. 

Ratbfriland, 


m. 

in. 


9 


6995 

6996 




Chapel Line (Bt. Marj’i), 

Do. 


T" 


- 


8477 


• 


NewTy St.CRathfriland). 








Milford Street, 


f. 


31 


11228 


Fermanagh, 


Teemore. 






7340 




St. Peter’s, 

St. Malachy’s. 


f. 












- 


80.56 


„ 




2 


6507 


Londonderry 


Strand Road. 




- 


12002 


if 


St. Peter’s, 


m. 


7 


2059 

2558 


” 


Dreenan. 

GulladufF. 
















9619 




Rocktown. 




11 


1747 


Armagh, . 


Aghacommon. 

Derrytrasna. 




7a 


3318 

10833 


” 


Loup. 

Tamlagbt. 






9719 




Edward Street. 














15 


8999 

9025 


” 


Corcrain. 

Tullyroan. 






5864 

2489 


Tyrone, 


Drumenny. 

Roan. 
















5066 




Augbnacloy. 




: 


9325 

10292 




Tullymore. 
Tartaraghan (2). 




_ 


10205 

10283 


“ 


Stangmore. 

Newmills. 




16 


5081 




Tandragee (2). 
















7181 




Crossmorekeady. 

Darklev, 


m. 


57 


11448 


Kerry, 


*Killaraey, 


adu’t. 




8166 




Mullavilly. 














- 


8702 




Milford. 




30 




Dublin, 


Swords, 


m. 




9640 

10490 

10799 


; 


Darkley, 

St. Patrick’s. 
Lislea (2). 
Do. 


f. 


37 

38 
40 


6512 

10691 

3007 

744 

3917 


» : 


Josepbian. 

*St. Laurence O’Toole’s. 
St. Micbau’s, m. 

SS. Michael and John. 
Ringsend, m. 








St. Patrick’s, 


m. 












19 


6236 


„ 


Bessbrook. 




36 


8987 


King's, 


Banagher. 


m. 


23 


8089 


Cavan, 


Belturbet, 


m. 


29 


10879 


Meath, 


Ratbmolyon. 










Tamney Robertson. 




33 


4332 


"Westmeath, 


Moate. 




1 


11182 


Donegal. . 


















40 


6922 


Wicklow, . 


Rathnew. 




9 

11 


11729 

258 


Down, 


St. James’s. 
Bann, 


m. 


21 


7327 


Mayo, 


Rooskey. 





* This School has a separate Roll Number, 
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VII. — List of Thirty-nine Vested Schools to which Grants fop Teachers’ 
Residences have been mado. 



County. 


Soliool. 


County. 


School. 


County. 


School 


Cavan, 


Dcrrydampli. 


Cork, . 


Mallow. 


Longl'ord, 


Moydow. 


Donegal, . 


Milford. 


Kerry, 


Derryounuihy. 


Meath, . 


Kiicloon. 


Fermanagh 


Brookeborongli. 


Ditto, . 


Portmageo. 


Wexford, 


C'arrickbyme. 


Ditto, . 


Tempo. 


Ditto, . 


Drumnacnrra. 


Wicklow, 


I jackun. 


L. Derry,. 


Gorren. 


Ditto, . 


Glanmore. 


Galway, . 


Luttergesh, m. 


Tyrone, . 


Dunmoyle. 


Limerick, 


Ballyloghane. 


Ditto, . 


Ditto, f. 


Clare, . ] 


Scropul. 


Ditto, . 


Monagay. 


Ditto, . 


Clondoyle. 


Ditto, . ! 


Clounadrum. 


Ditto, . 


Bruree. 


Ditto, . 


Gurrane. 


Ditto, . 


Kilbaha. 


Ditto, . 


Meanus. 


Ditto, . 


New Inn. 


Cork, 


Kiskeam. 


Tipperary, 


Garrycloglier. 


Ditto, . 


Loam. 


Ditto, . 


Kingwilliamstown,m. 


Waterford, 


Faithlegg. 


Leitrim, . 


Drumadorn. 


Ditto, . 


Ditto, f. 


Ditto, . 


Ballinvella. 


Mayo, 


Knocks. 


Ditto, . 


Cronrea, m. 


Kilkenny, 


Graine. 


Ditto, . 


Loughamon. 



VIII. — List of Names of Eiety-seven Schools to which Special Grants of Salary 
in aid of Industrial Instruction arc given, under Rules 52, 53, and 54, for 
Year ended 31st December, 1882. 



County. 


Dis- 

trict. 


Roll No. 


School, 


County. 


I>in- 

triot. 


Roll No. 


School. 


Antrim, 


0 


7059 


Crumlin-road, 


Con- 


Carlow, . 


44 


656 


Carlow, Convent. 








vent. 






_ 


682 


Tallow „ 




5> 


9 


805G 


St. Malachy’s 


M 






















Dublin, . 


37 


6742 


Wnrrenmount. 




Armagh, 


19 


7508 


Caual-street. 






38 


729 


Loretto. 
















— 


9743 


iloundtown, 


f. 


Down, . . 


- 


9725 


Rostrevor. 




. , 


40 


721 


Blnckrock, 


f. 












;; 


_ 


1985 


Booterstown. 




Monaghan, 


24 


5617 


Carrie km a cross 


In- 


















ilustrial. 




Kildare, . 


44 


4997 


Athy, Convent. 


Clare, . 


45 


7299 


Kilrush, 


f. 


Kilkenny, 


47 


806 


Kilkenny „ 














„• 


- 


9134 


Gorosbridge „ 




Cork, 


48 


512 


Midlcton, Convent. 














55 


2278 


Millstreet. 




King’js, . 


36 


3220 


Birr, 


f. 


„ , 


- 


10232 


Kanturk. 






41 


8982 


Clara, 


f. 


„ . 


58 


9161 


Bantry, 


f. 












„ 


■ - 


.9523 


Castletown, 


f. 


Longford, , 


28 


857 


Longford, Convent. 


tt 


59 


8430 


Skibboreen, Convent 














GO 


5940 






Queen's, . 


41 


902 


Coote-stroet, 


f. 






6528 






„ 


- 


1956 


Mary boro’. 


f. 




_ 


8414 






„ 


- 


7183 


Mountmellick, 


f. 




6i 


491 


Clonakilty, 


f. 


a 


44 


6497 


Stradbally, Convont. 


„ 


- 


4572 


Kinsalc, 


f. 














- 


7651 


Clonakilty (2), 


f. 


Wexford, 


49 


967 


Now Ross (1), 


f. 












„ 


_ 


9047 


New Ross. (2). 


f. 


Limerick, 


51 


570 


St. Mary’s. 






50 


4949 




„ 


- 


5143 


Pery Square, 


£ 












„ . . 


■ - 


6936 


St. John’s. 




Wicklow, 


40 


10162 




f. 




- 


9296 


Adare, 


f. 






















Galway, . 


34 


8795 




f. 


„ 


- 


10684 


Mount St. Vincent. 




35 


6632 






„ 


- 


11197 


Bruff, 


f. 






6 839 




f. 


„ ... 


52 


6032 


St. Catherine’s. 




„ , ‘ k 


42 


8195 






>s 


■ - 


6569 


St. Anne’s. 
























Mayo, 


21 


7713 






Tipperary, 


•36 


2133 


Airhill, 


f. 












„ 


- 


7392 


Nenagli, 


f. 


Roscommon, . 


27 


10088 


Abbsycartron. 






46 


9432 


lipperary, Convent. 


” • 


35 


7722 


St. Peter’s. 


f. 
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APPENDIX H. 



Agricultural Schools in connexion on 31st December, 1S82. 







Roll 


No. 


County. 


No. 


1 


Dublin, 


- 


o 


Cork, 


G736 


3 


Fermanagh, 


9071 



Albert Training Institu- 
tion, . 

Munster (Cork), . 
Enniskilk'uScliool'iariieii 1 







0 


Post Town. 


Area of 
Farm. 


.£ Z 




A. n. P. 






178 3 24 


30 




126 3 17 


GO 


Enniskillen, . 


3 2 10 


13 



II.- 



-Agricultural Schools under Local Management. 



10 

11 

1-2 

13 

14 

15 
1G 

1' 

18 

19 

I? I 



County. 


Roll 

No. 


School. 


Post Town. 


Armagh, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 


4960 

2483 

4271 

4325 

334 


Poyntzpass, 
Maglion. . 
Tauiokey, 
Drumba’uagher, 
Black vvatertown, 


Poyntzpass, ... 
Portadov.n, 

Poyntzpass, . 

Ditto, 

Moy, .... 


Cavan.. 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Donegal, . 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 


6997 

7142 

53G3 

5000 

5874 

7375 

1735 

9660 

6064 

4705 


Termon. . 
Moimigh, 
Doccavrick, 
Balleigkan, 

Carradoan, 

Coolmore, 

Glenvar, . 

Killyhegs, 

Baruesmore, . 

Giencoagh, 

Dunlewey, 


ICillinkere, Virginia, 
Blacklion, 

Cootehill, ... 

Manorcunniugbam, Stra- 
bane, .... 
Rathmullen, Lctterkenny, 
RossnowlagbjBallysbannon 
Rathmullen, . 

Killyhegs, 

Donegal, 

Ditto, 

Derrybeg, 


Fermanagh, 

LoTidondeiT 

Ditto, 


3861 

4146 

8955 


Carrick, . 
Gortagilly, 
Park, 


Lisbellaw, Enniskillen, . 
Moneymore, . 

Park, 


Monaghan, 

Ditto, 


370 

6821 


Cornagilta, 
Cormeen, . 


Scotstown, . « 

Monaghan, 


Tyrone, 

"Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 


436 

10178 

9286 

10283 

8403 

3926 


Aughnaboo, 
Beuburb, . 
Parkanaur, 
Newmills, • 
Clare, 

Legclongbfin, . 


Killin, Castlederg, . 
Benburb, Moy, 
Duneannoa, . . 

Ditto, 

Castlederg, 

Cranagh, . . 


Clare. . 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 


443 

10386 

2383 

3400 

3373 

8241 

3399 


Parteen, . 
Tubber, . 
Ballanman, 
Dromandoora, . 
Sallybank, 
Scropul, . 
Knocknageeha, 


Limerick, . . 

Tubber, Gort, ._ . . 

Crusheen, Ennis, 

Feakle, Limerick, . 
Broadford. Limerick, 
Mullough.Miltown-Malbay, 
Cahir, Scarriff, 


Cork, . 
Ditto, 


5700 

3431 


Clrmkeen, 

Kildinan, 


Leap, . 

Ratiicormack, Fermoy, . 


Kerry, . 

} Ditto, 

Ditto, 
Ditto, 


7C13 

6091 

8251 

8349 


DirTeendarragb, 
Lansdowne, . 
Sneem, . 
Ballinskelligs, . 


Kenmare, ... 

Ditto, 

Sneem, 

Caberciveen, . 



Area of 
Farm. 


Difct. 

No. 


)ate on win 
last Lit rar 
Rosults 
J eriod ende 


A. R. P. 
2 0 10 


16 


30 . 1 1 


7 0 32 


15 


30. 9 


7 0 0 


16 


30. 6 


1 0 0 


_ 


31 . 10 


3 2 2 


15 


30 . 6 


25 3 26 


21 


30. 6 


14 0 U 


18 


30 . 4 


13 0 


24 


30 . S 


30 2 0 


1 


30. 4 


6 2 0 


- 


31 . 3 


13 2 0 


5 


31 . 5 


1 2 0 


1 


30 . 11 


3 2 20 


5 


31. 8 


4 0 0 


_ 


2 


23 1 22 


- 


Sil. 4 


13 0 U 


1 


30. 4 


28 0 0 


13 


31 . 3 


3 0 0 


7a 


30. 6 


9 3 1 


7 


31 . 3 


16 0 0 


18 


31. 1 


11 0 22 


- 


28 2 


25 0 0 


6 


31 . 3 


1 2 19 


13 


31 . 5 


•2 0 30 


- 


31 . 7 


5 1 36 


- 


81. 7 


28 3 0 


6 


31 . 3 


19 3 20 


7 


31 . i 


2 l 7 


51 


30. 11 


10 3 38 


42 


31 . Hi 


6 2 1 


- 




25 0 0 


- 


31 . 10 


16 0 0 


51 


81 . 5 


2 0 0 


45 


SO . 11 


14 1 36 


42 


31. 1 


8 0 0 


59 


31 . 7 


7 0 32 


ob 


30 . 9 


4 0 0 


57 


31 . 10 


7 U 0 


58 


30. 1 


6 0 0 


57 


31 . 10 


11 0 0 


- 


30 . 9 
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IX. — Agricultural Schools under Local Management — continued. 



No. 



41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 



59 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 



County. 



Roll 

No. 



School. 



Limerick, 

Ditto, 

Waterford, 

Ditto, 

Carlow, 

Kilkenny, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 



4467 

7222 

5233 

6720 

5803 

4881 

6183 

6919 

6189 

5251 



Killacolla, 
Banogue, 
Grange, . 
Carriglea, . 
Garryhill, 
Ballyglass, 
Whiteclvurcli, . 
Clonmore, 
Piltown, . 
Woodstock, 



Post Town. 


Area of 
Farm. 




A. It. p. 


Bruree, .... 


10 0 0 


Croom, . 


5 0 0 


Ardmore, Youghal, . 


2 0 0 


Dungarvan, 


3 2 0 


Bagnalstown, . 


11 2 10 


Carriok-on-Suir, 


3 3 24 


Ditto, 


8 0 15 


Piltown, 


3 1 0 


Ditto, 


8 1 20 


Innistiogue, 


8 2 35 



Meath, 
Westmeath, . 
Gahvay, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Leitrim, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 



6592 

931 

4216 

8264 

89G5 

10488 

5850 

5294 

0462 

4552 



Woodpole, 

Ballinvally, 

Castlehacket, . 

Esker, No. 2, . 

Williamstown, 

Killasolan, 

Kilmore, . 

Askill, 

Lisacoghill, 

Drumkeel, 



Mayo, . 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 

Ditto, 



. 4692 
. 1412 
. 1058 
. 5120 
. 5238 
. 6942 

. 11920 



Carragorra, 
Doocastle, 
Brusna, . 
Leliincb, . 
Lisaniska, 
Carrowmore 
Palmer, 
Callow, . 



Kells, . 

Delvin, . 

Castlehacket, Tuam, 
Banagher, 

Williamstown, Custlerea, 
Caltra, Ballinasloo, , 
Drumkeeran, . 
Ballyshannon, 
Drumkeeran, . 

Killargue, Carrick-on- 
Shannon, 

Knockmore, Foxford, 
Bunninadden, Ballymote, 
Ballaghadircen, 
Hollymount, Mayo, 
Knockmore, Foxford, 

Rathlacken, Ballina, 
Foxford, 



15 0 0 
6 2 0 

19 0 0 
8 2 20 
9 0 0 

3 1 0 

4 0 0 

20 0 0 

5 2 0 

8 1 25 

9 0 0 
1 2 19 
4 1 0 
8 0 0 
1 3 0 

3 3 0 
1 3 0 



Roscommon, 
Ditto, 
Sligo, . 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 



10218 

7292 

9669 

4lU6 

10473 

2536 

3138 



North Yard, . 
Ballymurray, . 
Doonflin, . 
Kilrusheiter, . 
Calry, 
Clonlough, 
Ballacutranta, . 



Strokestowu, . 
Ballymurray, Roscommon, 
Skreen, Sligo, . 

Rathurliak, Dromore West, 
Burn, Sligo, . 

Boyle 

Dromard, Ballisodare, . 



3 
13 

1 

4 

11 



0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 



Dist. 

No. 


Date on which 
last Literary 
Roaults 
Poriod ended. 


52 


31 . 


7, 


,82 


- 


31 , 


3, 


. 82 


48 


31 , 


7, 


, 82 


- 


30. 


11 . 


82 


47 


30 , 


9 , 


, 82 


53 


28. 


2, 


,82 


- 


31 . 


10, 


, 82 


49 


31 , 


1 


,82 


53 


31 , 


1 , 


.82 


49 


31 . 


7, 


,82 


29 


28, 


2 


.82 


33 


31 . 


7 


, 82 


32 


30, 


11 . 


.82 


36 


30. 


11. 


, 82 


32 


28 . 


2. 


, 82 


35 


28. 


2. 


, 82 


12 


31 . 


5 , 


,82 


5 


31 . 


5. 


,82 


12 ' 


30. 


4, 


, 82 


_ 


30. 


4 , 


, 82 


20 


30. 


6. 


, 82 


21 


30. 


«. 


82 


- 


31 . 


7, 


82 


32 


31 . 


5, 


,82 


20 


28. 


2. 


82 


_ 


31 . 


8 , 


,82 


21 


31 . 


3. 


82 


27 


28. 


2, 


82 


- 


31 . 


12. 


82 


20 


30 . 


4, 


82 


- 


31 . 


7, 


82 


12 


30 . 


<>• , 


82 


22 


28. 


2 


82 


20 


30. 


11 . 


82 



III. List of Twenty Schools haying School Gardens attached, in 
connexion with Board on 31st December, 1882. 



Diet. 


Roll No. 


County. 


Sohool. 


Post Town. 


1 

5 

6 

15 

16 
20 
21 

26 

30 

32 

41 

42 

43 
47 

|56 

58 


5230 

2252 

4608 

8438 

9868 

4719 

10035 

9271 

3337 

4100 

9701 

5937 

4660 

6945 

8868 

5253 

3328 

11347 

1867 

5567 


Donegal, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Tyrone, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 
Armagh, 
Sligo, . 
Roscommon, 
Sligo, . 
Mayo, . . 

Dublin, 
Mayo, . . 

King's, . 
Clare, . 
Tipperary, . 
Carlow, 

Cork, . 
Ditto, 


Convoy, .... 
Donegal, 

Bruckless, 

Castlederg (Edwards) 
Louehash, 

Aughadarragh, 

Killyman, . . , 

Lisdrumchor, . 
Tubbervunane, 
Loughglynn, . 
Rathmullan, . 

Prizon, .... 
Portrano, 

Bekan, .... 
Ballycowan, . ’ 

O’Callaghau’B Mills, 
Mardyke, 

ICilgreary, 

Castlelyons, . 

Adrigoie, , . \ 


Raphoe. 

Donegal. 

Dunkineely. 

Castlederg. 

Donemanagh. 

Clogher. 

Moy. 

Markethill. 

Skreen. 

Louglilynn. 

Ballymote. 

Balia, Ballyglass. 

Doijabate. 

Ballyliaunis. 

Tullamore. 

O’Callaghan’a Mills. 

Thurles. 

Bagnalstown. 

Castlelyons. 

Adrigoie. 
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APPENDIX I. 



T. List of Building Applications aided during tlio year 1882, with Tabulation, 

showing the Progress towards Erection of the School-houses, from date of 
reference to Board of Works for Report on Site as described in Lease 
Queries till transmission of Plans to Applicant. 



County and 
Name. 


Date of 
Referunco to 
Board of 
Works- 


Dato of 
Receipt of 
Report and 
Estimate from 
Board of 
Works. 


Amount of 
Grant. 


Dato of 
Receipt of 

excoutud. 


Dato of Advice 
of Grant to 
Board of 
Works. 


Date of 
Transmission 
of Plans by 
Board of 
Works to 
Applicant. 








£ s. 


d. 








Antrim : 
Linfield.andLin- 
field infant, . 
Ballybeg, . 


25. 9 . 80 
7.11 . 82 


10.11. 80 
12.12.82 


1,000 0 
289 12 


0 

8 


4. 7.82 
Lease not 


7. 7.82 
executed. 


25. 8.82 


Armagh: 
Townsend, m. it f. 


30. 11 . 81 


13. 5.82 


351 13 


4 


9. 3.83 


11. 3.83 


— 


Donegal : 
Aughnalioo, m. 
and f. 


7. G . 82 


21. 7.82 


393 17 


4 


7. 8. 82 


7 . 8 . 82 


22 . 8 . 82 


Fermanagh : 
Irvinestown, m. 
and f. 


28. 4.62 


10. 6.82 


269 11 


8 


Lease not 


executed. 


- 


Tyrone : 

Augher, 

Legamughery, . 


31 . 5 . 82 
7. G.82 


18. 7.83 
21. 7.82 


254 6 
200 13 


8 

0 


G . 11 . 62 
23 . 12 . 82 


10 . 11 . 82 
29 . 12 . 82 


16.12.82 
19. 1.83 


Clare : 

Crusheen, m.&f. 
Corbally, . 


19.12. 81 
3. 3.82 


15. 4.82 
14 . 6 . 82 


357 14 
222 12 


4 

8 


2.10.82 
28. 8.82 


9.10.82 
30. 8.82 


23. 12. 62 

25.10.62 


Cork: 

LissigrifBn, m.& f. 
Driinoleague, m. 


21. 9.81 
25. 10.81 


21 . 12. 81 
21. 12 . 81 


299 12 
391 3 


8 

4 


31. 1.82 
1. 6.82 


25. 2.82 
8. 6.82 


18. 3.82 
21. 6.83 


Urban, m. & f. 
Ardgroom, m.&f. 
Gogginshill, m. 


10. 9.81 
10. 9.81 
1 . 12 . 81 


14. 2.82 
15 . 2 . 82 
25. 2.82 


499 10 
387 10 
369 0 


8 

8 

O 


9. 5.82 
9. 5.82 
31. 7.82 


2. 6.82 
2. 6.62 
5. 8.82 


21. 6.82 
16. 6.62 
25. 8.82 


Walterstown, m. 
andf. 

Clonakilty, m. 
Canovee, m. & f. 
Lough Ine,m.«fef. 
Glashakinleen, 


28 . 3 . 82 

11. 2.82 

29 . 3 . 82 
7. 6.82 

30. 6.82 


4. 5. 82 

28. 4.S2 
6. 5.82 
10. 8.82 
23 8 . 82 


396 10 

684 2 
374 11 
274 IS 
386 10 


8 

0 

7 

0 

11 


18. 9.82 

6. 3.83 
22. 7.82 
7.12.82 
12 . 10 82 


19. 9.82 

6 . S . S3 
25. 7.82 
8 . 12 . 82 
13.10.82 


9. 10. 82 

7. 8.82 
27.12. 82 
31.10.S2 


m. and f. 
Reenanirree, m. 


17. 8.82 


31.10.82 


330 6 


8 


18. 12.82 


20.12.82 


19. 1.83 


and f. 
Curriglass, 
Cacliergal, m. & f. 


22. 9.82 
27.10.82 


12 . 12 . 82 
6 . 11 . 82 


253 16 
561 0 


S 

0 


1. 3.83 
Lease not 


7. 3.83 
executed. 


10. 4.83 


Kerry: 

Knockeens, f. 


— 


24 . 12 . SI 


130 0 


0 


New lease not 
necessary. 
9.12.82 


27. 2.82 


14. 4. 82 


Kilieenagh, m. 


26. 7.82 


2. 9.82 


280 11 


8 


11 . 12 . 82 


8. 3.83 


andf. 

Clogher, m. it f. 
Strand-street, . 


16. 9.81 
25. 7.81 


30.11.81 
7. 10. 82 


388 12 
733 6 


8 

8 


10. 1.83 
9. 1.83 


11. 1 . S3 
10. 1.83 


26. 2.83 
17. 1.83 


Limerick : 
Mungret, . m. 
Iviioeknasna, m. 
and f. 


21 . 9 . 80 
15. 9.82 


28. 1.81 
21 . 11 . 82 


212 5 
280 11 


4 

8 


31. 7.82 
9. 3.83 


S. 8.82 
9. 3.83 


2 . 9 . 82 
6. 4.83 


Carlow : 
Rathanna, m.&f. 


25. 7.82 


30. 9.82 


399 1 


10 


6 . 12 . 82 


9.12.83 


27.12.83 


King’s: 

St. Cronan’s, m. 


28. 3.82 


25. 5.82 


273 2 


8 


29. 8.82 


31. 8.82 


14 . .82 


andf. 

Shinrone, m.&f. 


17. 8.82 


30. 9.82 


375 3 


1 


2 . 12 . 82 


4 . 12 . 82 


23.12.82 
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Appendices to Forty-ninth Report of Commissioners [ 1882 . 

I. List of Building Applications aided during tlie year 1882, with Tabulation, 

showing the Progress towards Erection of the School-houses, from date of 
reference to Board of Works for Report on Site as described in lease 

. ... . • • -/•Til A ....It nnu 4- 



COUNTY AND 

Name. 


Dato of 
Rcforonoo to 
Board of 
Works. 


Dato of 
Rocoipt of 
Roport and 
Estiraato from 
Board of 
Works. 


G A MV AY: 
Brierhill, . 


12. 5.82 


2G. 7.82 


Clifden, . m. 


14. 9.82 


14 .10.82 


Inishmaine, m. 


10. 6.82 


30. 9.82 


and f. 






Ivilleany, . 


10. 5.82 


30. 9.82 


Inislieer, . 


10. 5.82 




Creggacareen, . 


10. 5.82 


30. 9.S2 


Mt. Bellow, m. 


2B. 8.82 




and I. 






Omey Island, . 


27.10.82 


16.11. 82 


Leitrim : 






Kilnagros.m.&f. ! 


10. 7.82 


22. 8.82 


Mayo : 






Louglmamou, f. 


24. 10 .81 


28. 4.82 


Toorameen, in. 


7 . G . S2 


4. 10.82 


and f. 






The Neale, m.&f. 


7. G . 82 


28.10.82 


Auglileam, 


14. 9.82 


22. 11 . 82 


Cloongullane, m. ■ 


21 . 9 . 82 


15.11.82 


andf. 
Sligo : 






Buninadden, m. 


19. 4.82 


31. 5.82 


and f. 







Amount of 
Grant. 


Dato of 
Roooipt of 
Loaso 
exooutad. 


Dato of Advice 
of Grant to 
Board of 
W orks. 


Dato of 
Transmission 
of Plans by 
Board ot 
Works to 
Applicant. 


£ s. (1 
222 17 0 


8 . 11 . 82 


8 . 11 . 82 


24 . 11. 82 


2(52 3 8 


18. 12.82 


19.12.82 


10. 1.83 


341 2 8 


Lease not 


executed. 


_ 


253 0 0 


do. 


do. 


_ 


244 4 0 


do. 


clo. 


— 


249 12 4 


do. 


do. 


— 


559 (5 8 


do. 


do. 


— 


175 10 0 


6. 1.83 


G. 1,. 83 


19. 1.83 


334 0 0 


1G. 9.82 


IS. 0.82 


10.10. 82 


150 0 0 


23. 8.82 


2G. 8.82 


30 11.82 


343 S 8 


5. 2.83 


8. 2.83 


21. 2.83 


565 8 0 


10. 1.83 


11. 1.83 


19. 2.82 


203 17 4 


Lease not 


executed. 


— 


413 8 0 


28 . 2 . 83 


2. 3.83 


20. 3.83 


411 6 8 


3.10.82 


10. 10. 82 


1 . 11 . 82 



II.— List of Vested Schools to which Grants for Improvements were made during 
ISS2, with Tabulation, showing the Progress made in Executing the Works 
from time of referring case to Board of Workb for Estimate, till Plans, &c., 
were transmitted to Manager. 



County. 


| Dis- 
trict. 


Roll No. 


School. 


Date of 
llot'orcnco 
to Board of 
Works. 


Dato of 
Rocoipt of 
Roport and 
Estimate 
from Board 
of Works. 


Amount of 
Grant. 


Dato of 
Advice of 
Grant to 
Board of 
Works. 


Date of 
Transmis- 
sion of 
Plans and 
Specifi- 
cations to 
Managers 
by Board of 
Works. 
















£ 


8. 


d. 




2. 2.82 


Fermanagh 


13 


11194 j 


Aglnivoorey, , . 


29. 4.81 


4. 


G .81 


78 


0 


0 


30. 1.82 


Clare, 


42 


2155 


Kilfenora, . . m. 


11. 1.S2 


27. 


1.82 


2 


13 


4 


S. 2,. 82 


29, 3.82 


Kerry, 


57 


53G 


Cahercivecn, 


18 . 10 . 81 


28. 


1.82 


2G 


12 


0 


27. 2.82 


13. 4.82 


Galway, . 


35 


117G4 


New Inn, . 


30. 1.S2 


10. 


3 . 82 


5fi 


0 


0 


30. 3.82 


4. 5.82 


Donegal, . 


1 


G9G8 


Templedouglas, . 


G. 2.82 


29. 


7. 82 


125 


9 


0 


26. 8.82 


Contractor 
notified on 
7th Sept, 
1882. 


Kerry, , 


57 


5422 


Direen, ' 


25. S . 82 


4. 


4.82 


19 


0 


0 


15. 5.82 


21. 6.82 


Cork, « 


52 


713S 


Meeliu, 


28.11.81 


27. 


1.82 


22 


1 


6 


24. 4.82 


25. 5.82 


Kerry, 


57 


2197-8 


Spunk ane, . m. & f. 


25. 3.S2 


11. 


4.82 


22 


13 


4 


15. 5.82 


15. 6.82 
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1882 .] of National Education in Ireland. 

jl t List of Vested Schools to wliicli Grants for Improvements were made during 

1882, with Tabulation, showing the Progress made in Executing the Works 
from time of referring case to Board of Works for Estimate, till Plans, &c., 
were transmitted to Manager — continued. 











I 








1 




Dato of 


County. ^ 


Dis- , 
rict. 


Roll No. 


School. 




Date of 
Reference I 
to Board of 
Works. i 


Dato of 
Receipt of 
leport and . 
Estimate 
Vorn Board 
of Works. 


Amount of 
Grant. 


Date of 
Advice of 
Grant to 
Board of 
Works. 

1 


Transmis- 
sion of 
Plans and 
Specifi- 
cations to 
Managers 
by Board of 






















Works. 
















£ S . 


cl. 






Fermanagh 


13 


5784 


Belcoo, 




8. 2.82 


18. 3.82 


31 0 


0 


27. 4.82 


19. 5.82 


Monaghan, 


24 


10118 


Corlatt, 




24. 3.82 


15. 4.S2 


SO 0 


0 


10. 6.82 


13. 6.82 


Kerry, 


39 


L09C2-3 


Drumclougli, 


m. & i. 


ID . 12 . 81 


22. 4.82 


91 13 


4 


8. 5.82 


25. 5.82 




59 


L0378-9 


Rossmore, . 


m. & i. 


15. 2.82 


21. 4.82 


12 0 


0 


16. 5.82 


21. 6.82 


Do., 


60 


L 387-1 502 


Cove (1) and Cove (2), 


24 . 3 . 82 


21. 4.82 


07 0 


3 


16. 5.82 


22. G.S2 


Tyrone, . 


14 


5048 


Mullaghbane, 


• ■ 


13. 3.82 


18. 4.82 


32 0 


0 


25. 5.S2 


22. 6.82 


Sligo, 


21 


1214 


Carrowmore, 




24. 3.82 


27. 4.S2 


22 0 


0 


23. 5.82 


15. C.S2 






5123 


Killadoon, . 




_ 


24. 4.77 


107 15 


s 


16. 6.82 


31. 7. 82 


Do., 


21 


11056-7 


Urlar, 


m. & f. 


1. 4.82 


14. 4. 82 


39 0 






— 


Donegal, . 


2 


1807 


Ticrnnsligo, 




31. S.SO 


7. G.S2 


25 15 : 


10 


22. 6.82 


Increased 

Grant. 


Do., . 


1 


4739 


Cola Island, 




— 


23. 6.82 


4 0 


0 


3. 7.82] 


Grant 
ordered to 
be paid, 

8. 7.S2 










Mayo, 


21 


1412-2342 


Doocastle, . 


m. & f. 


9. 6 . 82 


20. G.S2 


74 16 


11 


7. 7.82 


26. 2.83 


Cork, 


56 


6295-6 


Freemount, . 


m.*f. 


17. 4.82 


18. 5. 82 


111 11 


6 


14. 7.82 


31. 7. 82 


Kerry, 


57 


3784-4858 


| 

1 


m. & f. 


0. 6. 82 


17. U.S2 


SO 14 


0 


14. 7.82 


26. S.S2 


Do., 


58 


7122 


Daurus, . 


. . 


13. 1.82 


17. 6 . 82 1 


25 14 


5 


14. 7.82 


24. 8. 


Do., 




4846 


Gurtnabini, 


. 


29.12. 81 


17. 6. 82 ! 


59 13 


4 


14. 7.S2 


24. S.S2 


Cork, 


61 


3423 


Clogagh, . 


. f. ■ 


3. 2.82 


26. 6. 82 


197 C 


S 


2. 8.82 


SO. S.S2 


Do., 


55 


9817-8 


Umeraboy, 


m. & i. 


15. 5.82 


3. 8.82 


8 13 


4 


6. 9.82 


9 . 11 . 82 


Clare, 


42 


11813-4 


Furglan, . 


m. & f. 


19 . 7 . 82 


9. 8.S2 


5 11 


8 


25. 8.82 


7.11.82 


Limerick, 


39 


235S 


Templeglantane, . m. 


24. 4.82 


17. 7.82 


1C 13 


4 


11. 9.82 


11.11.S2 


Kerry, 


5S 


7446 


Morley’s Bridge, 


27- 3.S2 


5. 9.82 


3 6 


8 


29. 9. 82 


7.11.82 


Cork, 


59 


1392 


Coolmountain, 




23. 8.S2 


16. 9.82 


124 17 


10 


25 . 11 . 82 


28.12.62 


Sligo, 


20 


3924 


Owenbeg, . 




31. 5.S2 


1. 7.82 


37 18 


4 


24.10. 82 


11.11.S2 


Mayo, 


21 


2030 


Swlncford, . 


. 


11. 9.S2 


20. 9.82 


49 2 


6 


24.10.82 


14 . 12 . 82 


Cork, 


55 


33UG-1007 


b Kiskeam, , 


m. & 1 


2 . 3 . S2 


13. 6.82 


142 8 


8 


27 . 10 . 89 


— 


Do., 


_ 


4446-7 


Bolierbee, . 


m. & j 


13. G.82 


19. 8.82 


230 3 


0 


25.10. 82 


6 . 12 . 82 


Kerry, 


58 


5119 


Caher, . . 




23. 3.82 


31. 8.82 


9 6 


8 


28 . 10 . 82 


1. 2.83 


Fermanagh 


14 


11220 


Kesh, . i 


. 


, 23. 8.82 


10.10 .82 


13 6 


8 


7.11.82 


9 . 12 . 82 


Roscommo) 


a 35 


1558 


Famore, 




, 24. 7.85 


26. 9.82 


10 0 


0 


3.11. 82 


! 20. 1.83 


Tipperary, 


43 


1579 


Ballinalounty 




. 31. S.85 


28 . 9.82 


! 36 0 


0 


3.11.55 


t 16.H.S2 
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II. — List of T ested Schools to which Grants for Improvements were made during 
1882, with Tabulation, showing the Progress made in executing the Works 
from time of referring ease to Board of W orks for Estimate, till Plans &c 
were transmitted to Manager — continued. 



County. 


Dis- 

trict 


Roll No. 


School 


Dato of 
Roftironoo 
to Board of 
Works. 


T)nto of 
Receipt of 
Report, nml 
I'fttinin to 
from Board 
of Works, 


Amount of 
Grant. 


Date of 
■Advioo of 
Grant to 
Board of 
Works. 


Bate of 
Transmis- 
sion of 
Plans and 
Specifi- 
cations to 
Managers 
by Board of 
Works 
















£ 


S. 


cZ. 






Wexford, . 


49 


9717 


Park, . 




30. 8.82 


2 . 10 . 82 


50 


0 


0 ! 


3.11. 82 


18.11.82 


Kerry, 


54 


1154G 


Camp, . 




20. 7.82 


1. 9.82 


10 


3 


8 


3. 11.82 


10.11.82 


Cork, 


5G 


4120-7 


Scart, . 


m. & f. 


12 . 10 . 82 


28.10. 82 


127 


17 


8 


15 .11 . 82 


15 . 12 . 82 


Do., 


- 


4129 


Skelianabeg, 




28. 10.82 


11.11. 82 


08 


4 


0 


23.11 .82 


27.12,82 


Down, 


10 


11785-0 


Groyefiold, . 


m. & f. 


10. 10 . 82 


10. 11 . 82 


30 


18 


8 


8.12.82 


1G. 12.82 


Clare, 


45 


2881-2 


Kilkee, 


m. & f. 


13.10. 82 


10.11 . 82 


141 


7 


2 


5 . 12 . 82 


28. 2.83 


Kerry, 


39 


11018 


Ballylongford, 




18. 7.82 


8 .11. 82 


178 13 


4 


7.12.82 


14. 2.83 


Sligo, 


21 


4802-3 


Cloonacool, . 


m. «fc f. 


19. 10. 82 


23.11. 82 


cc 11 


8 


20.12.82 


22. 1.83 



APPENDIX K. 



List of Teachers to whom Carlisle and Blake Premiums were 
awarded for the year 18S2. 













Amount 


— 




Teaolior. 




District. 


Of 












Gratuity. 


Head-Inspector 

Patterson’s Group, 


{ 


John Hen chy, 
ICate Kelly, 
Eliza Nolan, . 


Freshford, 
Inistioge, 
Granabeg, . 


47 

49 

38 


£ 

7 

6 

4 




r 


Charlotte Duncan, . 


LoughcreWj 


29 


7 


„ FitzGerald’s „ 


i 


Margaret Duffy, 


Nobber, . . f. 


24 


6 




1 


Eliza M‘Cormack, . 


Roxboro’, . f. 


27 


4 




r 


Michael Madden, 




61 


7 


„ MacSheehy’s „ 


\ 


John B. Crawford, . 


St. Luke's, . m. 

Dovindaffe, 


60 


6 




( 


Mary Dower, . 


39 


• 4 




r 


James M‘ Manus, 


Dromoro, . m. 


14 


■ 7 


„ Mollov’s 3, 


4 


James Mullan, 


Waterside, . m. 


2 


6 




i 


Margaret Hyde, 


Derryiuhble, . 


15 


• 4 




r 


Arthur Black, 


Mount Pottinger, m. 


10 


* 7 


„ McCaHum’s „ 


i 


Hugh Kelly, . 


Townsend-street, 


0 


6 




1 


Daniel M'Convill, . 


Banhridge, . m. 


It 


' 4 


, Seymour's „ 


r 


Mary A. Corhett, . 


Glaun, 


34 


7 




John Rogers, . 


Shannon View, 


45 


6 




l 


John Kavanagh, 


Quigabar, 


20 


4 
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APPENDIX L. 

Questions proposed at the General Examination of Teachers 
and Monitors, July, 1882. 



Appendix L. 

Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 



A.— MALES. 

METHODS OF TEACHING, &c.— 60 Marks 
H.B . — Only five questions to be attempted. 

Two hours allowed. 

1. What are the two great advantages to be derived from the study of 
F u ('lid ? How should it be taught, so as to secure these advantages? 

12 marks 

2. What are the arguments for, and what against, the separate classification 

of pupils for each subject of the school course? _ 12 marks. 

3 give Robinson’s summary of rules for working questions in Proportion, 
and the substance of his remarks upon these rules. _ 12 marks. 

4. How may Home Lessons be connected with the daily business of the 
school as regards (a) Grammar; (b) Heading; (c) Spelling; (rf) Composition? 

12 marks. 

5. Give a summary of Mr. Robinson’s objections to the ordinary mode of 

teaching Grammar, and of the means he suggests for the removal of the 
defects °of which he complains. _ 1 2 marks. 

6. In what wav can the cultivation of habits of observation be made to aid a 

pupil in acquiring a knowledge of geography ? 6 marks. 

7. Give the substance of Mr. Robinson’s remarks upon the teaching of the 

Preposition and the Conjunction. . ® marks. 

8. What are the faults committed in teaching Duodecimal Multiplication ? 

Show by an example how it should be taught. 6 marks. 

9. Give Dr. Joyce’s directions for teaching Map Drawing. _ 6 marks. 

10 Distinguish between questions for examination and questions for instruc- 
tion.' “ 6 marks * 



Male 

Teachers. 

A. Paper?. 



GUAM MAE- AND DERIVATIONS.— 60 Marks. 

KB .— Only Jive of these questions, of which the parsing exercise must be 
one, are to be attempted. 

One hour and a half allowed. 

] “ Pray can I not. 

Though inclination be as sharp as icill; 

My stronger guilt defeats my strong intent ; 

And, like a man to double business bound, 

I stand m pause where I shall first begin, 

And both, neglect. What if this cursed hand 
Were thicker than itself with brother s blood. 

Is there not rain enough in the sweet heavens, 

To wash it white as snow ? Whereto serves mercy, 

But to confront the visage of offence? ” 

Write a paraphrase of the foregoing, and parse the words m italics. ^ 



2. (a.) Name (1) the four principal concords in syntax, and (2) the four 

(J.) G?v“SmTJTf m Mepon<lent constructions (U. constructions tbit 
do not belong to either concord or government). 1-. raarJcs.^ 

3. How does accent differ from emphasis? Kame thetwo kinds of emphasis, 

”’4! (u.^I^c^and^xpiain the derivation of the following words : dfsnifriwr, 
s,,co r Lnt, ambition, abode, sheriff, subtle; also (i.) explain >and giwmmpte of 
the following significant syllables or words that enter into the composition ot 
rivers, mountains, towns, &c., aih, coed, by, dhu, Us , ire. 
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AppendixL. 

Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Male 

Teahers. 

A. PaperH. 



5. Give a detailed analysis of the following sentence: — 

“Tliat orbed maiden, with white fire laden, 

Whom mortals call the moon, 

Glides glimmering o’er my Heece-likc lloor 
By the midnight breezes strewn ; 

And wherever the beat of her unseen feet, 

"Which only the angels hear, 

May have broken the woof of my tent’s thin roof, 

The stars peep behind her and peer.” 12 marks. 

6. To what periods in the history of the English language do the following 

.writers respectively belong : — Spenser , Venerable Bede,. Geoffrey Chaucer , Roffr 
Ascham , Sir Thomas More. ' G marks*? 

7. Quote Crombie’s observations on the potential and subjunctive moods. 

G marks. 

8. What are the principal metres in which the best English poets have 

written ? . Give instances of each. 6 marks. 

9. Specify from what source the English language has been enriched in its 

vocabulary, and modified in its grammatical structure. 6 marks. 

10. Point out in what respects the letters of the alphabet are— (1) redundant, 

(2) insufficient, (3; inconsistent. g marks. 



GEOGRAPHY. — GO Marks. 

N.B . — Only five questions to be attempted. 

Two hours allowed. 

1. State the time of the periodic revolution of each of the planets round the 

sun, and their velocities in their orbits. 12 marks. 

2. State the ancient divisions of Asia Minor, and its principal ancient cities, 

with anything for which each was remarkable. 12 marks. 

3. Draw a map showing the eastern and southern countries of Asia, with 
the Japan and Philippine islands, inserting the principal rivers. 12 marks. 

4. Name the north-western provinces of India with their principal towns. 

Describe the position and extent of this district. 12 marks. 

5. Write out a full list of the British West India Islands, giving the chief 

town of each. j 2 marks 

6. Enumerate the colonies and foreign possessions of France. 6 marks. 

7. Describe the Apalachian mountains as to position and extent, and give 

the names and localities of some of the principal ridges. 6 marks. 

8. Give an account of Tasmania, stating its area, population, principal towns 

ana productions. 6 marks. 

9. Define the terms Eight Ascension, Latitude, and Longitude of the 

heavenly bodies. 6 marks. 

3 0. Describe the monsoons. Where do they prevail, and how far do thev 
extl *d? r 6 marks. ' 



ENGLISPI LITERATURE.— 60 Marks. 

HAMLET. 

— Only five questions to be attempted. 

Two hours allowed. 

1. Give a short abstract of the whole plot of the play of 11 Hamlet.” 

12 marks. 

2. sketch the character of Polonius. 12 marks. 

3. Paraphrase the following passages in language plain enough to be under- 
stood by average sixth class pupils 

( a> ) Therefore, our sometime sister, now our queen, 

The imperial jointress of this warlike state, 

Ilave we, as ’twere, with a defeated jov, 

TV ith one auspicious, and one dropping eye, 

With mirth in funeral, and with dirge in marriage, — 

In equal scale weighing delight and dole, — 

Taken to wife: 
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(]).') And even the like precursc of fierce events, 

As harbingers preceding still the fates, 

And prologue to the omen coming on, 

Have heaven and earth together demonstrated 

Unto our climatures and countrymen. — 1 2 marks. 

4. Tell who speaks each of the following, and under what circumstances each 
was spoken : — 

(a.) And then it started like a guilty thing. 

(h\ Seems, madam! Nay, it is; I know not “seems.” 

(c.) I will speak daggers to her, but use none. 

(d.) The glass of fashion and the mould of form. 12 marks. 

5. Write explanatory notes on the following passages, giving special attention 
to the words in italics : — 

(a.) I am but mad north-north-west : when the wind is southerly, I know 
a haivh from a handsaw. 

(b.) To think, my lord, if you delight not in man, what lenten entertain- 
ment the players shall receive from you : we coted them on the way ; and 
hither are they coming. 

(c ) The scriniers of their nation, 

He swore, had neither motion, guard, nor eye, 

If you oppos’d them. 

(d.) But who, Oh! who had seen the moiled queen — 12 marks. 

6. Marcellus asks the reason of the great military preparations taking place 

in Denmark ; and Horatio answers. Give fully, in your own words, Horatio’s 
explanation. . . n . 6 m!iriS - 

7 Give the substance of Hamlet’s reflections on the skull of lonck. 

6 marks. 

5. What is the meaning of “caviare to the _ general ” ? To what does 

Hamlet apply the epithet, and why does he apply it? . . 6 marks 

y Enumerate the several occasions when the ghost appears m the play. 

6 marks. 

10. When the players were acting, Hamlet, at a particular passage, exclaims: 
“ Wormwood, wormwood !” What was it, in your opinion, that drew this ex- 
clamation from him ? mar * 8 ' 

PLANE TRIGONOMETRY.— 50 Marks. 

One hour and a half allowed. 

N.B. Only Jim questions to le attempted. 

1. Express sin A in terms of sin 2 A ; and tan A in terms of tan^2 

2. Assuming that sin (A+B)=sin A cos B+cos A sin B ; deduce the ex- 
pression for cos (A+B) in terms of the cosines and sines of A and & 

3. In any triangle show that — 

a _ b c n Tl 

sin A sin B sin 0 

where R is the radius of the circnmscribing circle. 10 marks. 

a pi ml the value of sin 18° to three decimal places. to marcs. 

6. The earth being supposed to he a sphere, and the height “ obseirer 
above the earth’s surface being given, state and prove any formula 

distance of the horizon from the observer may be determined Marta. 

6. In the triangle ABC, a=60, i=50. *= 40 ; find the value of tan+A 

7. Show that in any triangle— 

tan KA+B )__«+& 
tan i(A— B) a — b . , . . 

8. Express sin A in terms of tan A, and cot A ^ terms of sin A. 

9. Prove that sin (A+B) sin CA-B)=m*A-sm B - 

10. Assuming the formula for cos (A+B), prove that cos 2 A-eo^smA. 
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5 marks. 
5 marks. 
5 marks. 
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Appendices to Forty-ninth Report of Commissioners [1882. 

HISTORY— 40 Marks. 

N.B. — Only five questions to be attempted, 

Two hours allowed. 

1. Give a sketch of the invasions of Zenghis Klian and Tamerlane, and the 

results of these invasions. _ 8 marks. 

2. Explain how the Netherlands came under the rule of Spain, and give the 

date of the revolt of the Seven Provinces. 8 marks. 

3. Name the Sovereigns of the United Kingdom from Queen Anne to Vic- 
toria, and give the dates of their accession. 8 marks. 

4. What division of the Grecian Empire took place on the death of Alexander 

the Great ? . 8 marks. 

5. Who was the first king of the Hebrew Nation, and what circumstances 

led to the adaption of monarchical government? _ 8 marks. 

6. When was Norway annexed to Sweden — and by what authority ? 

4 marks. 

7. What did the Britons gain, and what did they lose under the Roman 

government ? 4 marks, 

8. Name the Banish Kings of England. When did the whole of England 

come under Danish rule ? # f marks. 

9. Give an account of the rise and progress of the Turkish power in Europe. 

4 marks. 

10. What battle ended Darius* second invasion of Greece? Name the 

Grecian general. * mar ^ Si 



COMPOSITION.— 50 Marks. 

Candidate to select as the subject of Composition any one of the following 

1. Primary Education. 

2. Necessity of subordination and obedience to secure good 

government. 

3. Results of International Exhibitions. 

N.B . — The proficiency in Penmanship, attained by Candidates tailing A papers, 
will la judged from the style of handwriting exhibited in their exercises in Compo- 
sition. 



REASONING.— 50 Marks. 



For Model School Candidates only. 

N.B . — Only five questions to be attempted . 

One hour and a half allowed. 

1 What is the Dictum : what are the Canons, and why are they necessary? 

10 marks. 



2. (a.) Define “Fallacy.” 

( b . ) Name the two classes of Fallacies, and 

(c.) Give an example under each class. . _ 10 marks. 

3. (a.) In what figures is the mode AE O illegitimate, and 

( b .) In what figure is it useless? marJcs ‘ 

4. Write out one argument drawn from “Invented Example . and one o 
“Heal Instance,” and explain when, only, the former will have weight^^ 

5. In the fourth Figure prove — (a) that if the major premise he affirmative 

the minor must be universal ; (b) that if the minor be affirmative the conclusion 
must be particular; (c) that if either premise be negative the major must De 
universal. , 

6. Mention the two “Fallacies in Matter,” and give an example oi eacn. 

5 marks. 



7. For what kind of arguments are the second and third Figures, respect- 
ively, peculiarly adapted? 5 mar s. 
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8. Given the probability of the premises of a Syllogism, how is the probability 

of the conclusion found ? In the case of several arguments, each tending to 
establish the probability of a certain conclusion, how do you find the total pro- 
bability of that conclusion ? # 5 marks. 

9. If the conclusion of a Syllogism is A, determine the Mode and Figure. 

% marks. 



10. To what class of Fallacy does “ Equivocal Middle" belong? 



5 marks. 
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AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY.— 50 Marks. 

N.B. — Only five questions to be attempted. 

One hour and a half allowed. 

1. How may the amount of nitrogen in an inorganic body be determined? 

10 marks. 

2. A specimen of water is believed to contain carbonic acid, sulphuretted 
hydrogen, and organic matter : how would you detect the presence of each ? 

J ° 10 marks. 

3. Describe how you would proceed to determine the nature of the materials 

of which a soil is composed. _ . 10 marks. 

4. State the substances found in bones, and explain the action of bones as a 

manure. What is the preparation called superphosphate of lime, and how is it 
obtained? . ... , 10 marks. 

5. Explain the action of animals and plants in maintaining the composition 

of tiie atmosphere unchanged. State the experiments by which your explanation 
may be illustrated. 10 marks. 

6. What is the composition of starch? From what part of a plant may it 
be obtained, and how may its presence in very small quantity be detected . 

5 marks. 

7. Describe the structure of an exogenous stem, and sketch the appearance 

presented by a section of the stem. . , 5 marJls - 

8. Give a brief outline of a proper method of managing farmyard manure. 

5 marks. 

9. How would you prepare ammonia ? Mention three distinct tests by which 

you would detect the escape of ammonia from a manure heap . 5 mar . 

10. Enumerate the advantages — (1.) of a sufficient supply of water to a soil; 

(2.) of removing tlie excess of water from a soil. 5 marts. 



ARITHMETIC— 100 Marks. 

U.B. Only five questions to be attemjited. 

Two hours and a half allowed. 

1 . A banker discounts a bill in the ordinary way at 4} per cent, pa 

and finds that lie really obtains 5 per cent, for Ins money; how long had^t he 

2. The logarithm of a certain number is 1-618275 1 find the loganthm of the 

5th power, and also of the 5th root, of the number. i letters more than 

3. A postman delivered daily, for a period of 6 weekM letten .more than 
on the previous day, and the aggregate deliver for the ast 18 w* i the same 
as that for the first 24 days : how many letters did he dehver alto^efire ^ 

4. Transpose 8657-4192 from the decimal to the quinary- system of notation. 

5. A, B, and C are in partnership; A receives | of proto, and the 

remainder is divided equally between B and C : A _ r0 £ tg 

more if the profits were 2 per cent, higher : find B’s share of the 

6. Extract the 6th root of 837201991720249. at2IpCTcent. 

7. In how many years would £150 amount to £173 19 . . ^ 

per annum — compound interest ? ^ 
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8. By selling a quantity of 3 per cent, stock at 96, and investing the pro- 

ceeds in 5 per cent, stock, a person increased liis income 25 per cent. : find the 
price of the latter stock. (Disregard brokerage.) * 10 marks. 

9. Extend the following series by setting down six additional terms— three 
on the left, and three on the right : 

is Yi . tfV 10 marks. 

10. By mixing 13 gallons of wine, which cost 18s. Gd. a gallon, with 7 

gallons of an inferior quality, and selling the mixture at 18s. a gallon, a vintner 
gains 20 per cent, on his outlay : find the cost price per gallon of the inferior 
wine. 10 marks. 



GEOMETRY AND MENSURATION.— 100 Marks. 

N.B . — Only five questions to be attempted. 

Two hours and a half allowed. 

1. Through a given point describe a circle touching two given straight lines, 

not parallel. 20 marks. 

2. The sides of a triangle are 7, 8, and 9 ; calculate the length of the line 

which bisects the angle between the sides 7 and 8, and which is terminated by 
side 9. 20 marks. 

3. Enunciate and prove the general proposition given in the Sixth Book of 
Euclid, of which the 47th proposition of the First Book is a particular case. 

20 marks. 

4. Produce a given straight line so that the rectangle under the whole line, 

thus produced, and the part produced, may be equal to the square of a given 
straight line. 20 marks. 

5. Given the base, vertical angle, and the rectangle under the sides of a 

triangle, construct the triangle. • 20 marks. 

6. The edge of a cube is 10 inches in length, find the diameter of a sphere 

whose volume is equal to that of the cube. 10 marks. 

7. Prove that the area of an equilateral triangle is equal to S 2 X '433 where 

S is the side of the triangle. 10 marks. 

8. The squares of the diagonals of a parallelogram are together equal to the 

squares of the sides. 10 marks. 

9. In a triangle, straight lines drawn from the points of bisection of the 
three sides to the opposite angles, all pass through the same point. 

10 marks, 

10. Enunciate and prove the first proposition of the Sixth Book of Euclid. 

10 marks. 

Note — i Trigonometrical Solutions of questions 2 and 7 will not be accepted. 



ALGEBRA— 100 Marks. 

N.B . — Only jive questions to be attempted. 

Two hours allowed. 

, 1- Two bills, one of which has six months to run, the other three months, are 
discounted at the rate of 4 per cent, per annum. The discount of the first bill 
exceeds that of the second by .£3, and the total sum realized is £235 16s. 0 d. 
For what amounts respectively were the hills drawn ? 20 marks. 

2. Find in its simplest form the value of— 

a 2 -be J 2 -f-ac c 2 + a& 

(a-b) (a_c) +• (6 + c) (J_o) + (c—a) (c + b) ' 

20 marks. 

• 3- The second term of a geometrical series is 21, the last term is 567, and 
the sum of the series is 847 ; find the first term. 20 marks. 

4. Solve the equation : — . 

V , 2 K a._5 a: 4-6=J (3ar-f33). 20 marks. 
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5 If then — cJ l£ ; prove this and employ the principle in the App ff_ xL 

b d a-bc-d Exami- 

, . „ .. , - y'cH-V' a—x ] 

solution of the equation 7===- . 

\Sa—v a—x a 
5. Find the fourth root of — 

( i2+ ?) s_4 (*+D +l2 

7. Simplify— 

(■->>(■+»)• 

8. Find the quadratic whose roots are— 



Exami- 
nation 

20 marls. Q neatioM - 

Mala 
1 tuckers. 

1 0 marks, a. Papers. 



10 marks. 



-1+ V? 



i--f -q and 









10 marks. 
10 marks. 



9. Solve the equation : — 

a/ x — */ a-j-V x-\-a—b—*/b. 

_ . air"— 1 ) 

10. Show that the sum of a4‘ a M~ ar M"& c, » to n terms is r _\~' 

10 marks. 

Under what conditions can the sum of an infinite series of numbers in 



geometrical progression be found V 
What is understood by the “ sum ” of 



an infinite series ? 



ORGANIC CHEMISTRY.— 50 Marks. 

N.B. — Only five questions to be attempted. 

One hour and a half allowed. 

1. How would you proceed to make a qualitative analysis of an org^ic^sub- 
stance^ive ^ account 0 f t h e alcohols, and compare their constitution with that 

of the ethers and the acids. . . 7 

3. Describe how cane sugar and grape sugar may be respectively obtained. 

Give the formula and the characteristic properties of each. . ™ 

4 . State the composition and describe the manufacture of any kind 

5. Give the formula for urea, and describe its preparation from fcrrocyamde 

» . lu inarms. 

e P Stotethe composition and give theformula of each of the following com- 
pounds : — chloroform, ether, oxalic acid, marsh gas. , ZuLfAhe 

P 7. How would you prepare acetic acid? State its composition ^ describe 
how you would detect its presence in a solution . . , 

8. ’What reaction takes place when fornuc acid is heated ^thox.de ot 

“TSve the formula for prussic acid? How would you detect its p™_? 

10. State the composition of starch, and describe some method by which ,t 
may he obtained. _____ 

INORGANIC CHEMISTRY.— 50 Marks. 

H.B. Only five questions to be attempted. 

One hour and a half allowed. 

1. Name the bodies which are usually found in solution in ordinary paring 
water -md state how vou would detect the presence of each. iu maris. 

“L"me y thod of estimating amount of oxygen » adm*ph*nc 

“3. Give the theory of teaching. How may bleaching powder be manufac- 
tured ? -g- i> 
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4. Give a brief account of the manufacture of coal gas. Name the bodies 
that are found in coal gas, and give their formulae. 10 marks. 

5 Describe the manufacture of iodine from kelp, and give the equations 
which express the reactions that occur in the process. How may the presence 
of iodine in a solution be detected ? 10 marks. 

6. Plow is nitric acid prepared V Represent the reactions by an equation. 

5 marks. 

7. Explain the reactions that take place, and express them by equations, when 

hydrochloric acid acts on each of the following bodies separately:— marble, 
common salt, zinc, and silver. 5 marks. 

8. State the reactions which occur when sulphuric, acid acts (1) on sulphide 
of iron, (2) on common salt. Give the equation in each case. 5 marks. 

9. You suspect that a certain liquid is sulphuric acid, — how will you test it? 

IIow would you detect the presence of sulphuric acid in a solution ? 

5 marks. 

10. How may compounds of copper, of nickel, of cobalt, and of sodium be 

detected by the blowpipe ? 5 marks. 



HEAT A HD THE STEAM' ENGINE.— 50 Marks. 

N.B. — Only Jive questions to be attempted. 

One hour and a half allowed. 

1. How do you suppose heat is radiated through space? How may it be 
proved by experiment that the quantity of heat received on any surface is in- 
versely proportional to the square of the distance of the radiating body? 

10 marks. 

2. Describe the weight thermometer , and show how it may be used to deter- 
mine the co-efficient of apparent expansion of mercury. 10 marks. 

3. What is meant by the specific heat of a body 3 Investigate a formula by 

which the specific heat of a body may be calculated. 10 marks. 

. 4. Draw an outline sketch, or give a description, of the boiler of a locomo- 
tive engine with the chambers anti pipes attached to it. Wlmt is priming, and 
how is it prevented? How is the supply of steam from the boiler to the cylin- 
der regulated in locomotives ? 10 marks. 

5. (a.) IIow may the nominal horse-power of an engine be calculated ? Why 

is it always greater than the real horse-power ? (&.) "How may the real horse- 
power he determined ? 1 0 marks. 

6. 10 lbs. of ice at 32° F. are mixed with 100 lbs. of water at 212° F. : what 

is the final common temperature of the mixture ? [The latent heat of water is 
143° F.] . 5 marks. 

7. What is meant by the dew-point f Sketch some form of hygrometer and 

explain how it is used. 5 marks. 

8. Calculate the readings of the Centigrade thermometer which correspond 

to the following on Fahrenheit’s thermometer : — 212° F., 20° F., 10° F. Re- 
duce 2 Q C., 0° C., and 10° C., to the corresponding readings of Fahrenheit's 
thermometer. _ 5 marks. 

9. Describe the slide valve in the steam engine and explain how it is worked. 

5 marks. 

10.. IIow is a proper water level maintained in the boiler of a steam engine? 
How is the amount of water in the boiler at any time ascertained. 

5 marks. 



HYDROSTATICS AND HYDRAULICS.— 50 Marks. 

* N.B . — Only Jive questions to be attempted. 

One hour and a half allowed. 

1. A solid, one cf whose surfaces is plane and vertical, is immersed in a 

liquid which wets the solid. Draw a sketch to show the position ultimately 
assumed by the surface of the liquid near the plane vertical face of the solid, 
and explain why the liquid assumes this position. JO marks. 

2. Show how Nicholson’s hydrometer may be used to determine the specific 

gravity of a solid and give the equation by which the specific gravity may be 
calculated. 10 marks. 
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3 Define Centre of Pressure. If a lock gate turn round an axis on a pivot Ap pendi x!.. 
at the foot of the axis, and be supported by one hinge at the side, state the Esimi . 

best position for the hinge, and give your reasons. , “ tim . 

4 A vessel is kept constantly filled with water to the same level while the Questions, 
water flows through a small orifice at the bottom : state and prove the formula — 

winch expresses the velocity of efflux. . . *? Teachers. 

5. Describe any form of turbine and explain its action. Point out the _ 

advantages of the turbine and state how it should he worked so as to obtain the y. Papers. 

stefFect 10 marks. 

S T State the Principle of Archimedes. Show how its truth may be established. 

5 marks. 

7 A solid whose true weight is 520 grs., is found to weigh in water 380 
™ and in another liquid 360 grs. : find the specific gravity of the liquid 
and explain your calculation. 5 mar * s - 

8. Prove that the free surface of a liquid at rest must be a horizontal plane. 

5 marks. 

9 Compare the advantages of undershot, breast, and overshot water wheels, 
and state the circumstances under which each should be used. _ marks. 

10. State and prove Pascals principle of Equality of Pressure mkqmds^ 



LIGHT AND SOUND.— SO Marks. 

jf.B. Only Jive questions to be attempted. 

One hour and a half allowed. 

1. Give a concise but clear explanation of the formation of thep rimarym e 

0f o th Whu ITmeant by the spherical and what by the chromatic nberration of 
a fens ' Expiain howLch kind of aberration is corrected in good opt^ m- 

S Thow would you obtain a beam of polarized light ;? Ho. ^woMd you 
show that 7his beam differs from a beam of ordinary light » Hwdojm 

TTxplaifcl"a e Us meant by interfile* of W, and state bowj-on 

vibrations of strings, and stawhow 
TTxS: ! diagram how the ^of a body 

glass, and then through both glasses to B 5 marks, 

observed in each’ case. . m it both refraction and 

8. When a solar beam ™, a = ;Uu P strat e these effects, and explain how- 

dispersion. Draw a careful sketch to illustrate rue s marks. 

they are produced. , , 800 {eet f rom a vertical cliff you fire a gun 

9. Standing at a distance of 5,800 ° what is the velocity 

and hear the echo of the report five seconds aiterwar 

of sound? , re shout at a distance of forty feet 

Why will you distinguish no echo it you .u B mai .fc s . 

before the cliff? . . , . aualitu applied to a musical sound, 

10. Define the terms intensity, pitch, and quaunj upp 5 marks. 

and explain upon what each depen • 

MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY.— 50 Marks. 
S.B.—Only five questions to be attempted. 

One hour and a half allowed. 

1. Draw a sketch of Coulomb's Tmsmn Mance ^ 

pf their distances. 
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2. The knob of a Leyden jar is presented to the conductor of an electrical 
machine — (1) when the outer coating is insulated, (2) when the outer coat- 
ing is connected with the ground: in which case will the jar be more highly 
charged ? Explain fully how the high charge is produced. How may succes- 
sive quantities of electricity be taken from the charged jar? 10 marks. 

• 3. Describe the effects produced when a current of electricity is sent through 
a solution of common salt. Give the theory which accounts for the mode m 
which electrolysis is effected. What experiment would you make in support of 
your explanation ? ‘ 10 marks. 

4. A copper wire bent into the form of the perimeter of a rectangle* is sus- 

pended so that it can turn freely on its ends. A current of electricity is passed 
through the wire : state and explain the effects observed. 10 marks. 

5. Describe or draw a sketch of the astatic galvanometer, and explain its 

uses * _ . 10 marks. 

6. Explain how you would determine the kind of electricity in a body by 

means of the gold-leaf electroscope. 5 marks ^ 

7. How may the electrical condition of the atmosphere at different altitudes 

be determined by experiment ? 5 markg. 

8. State and explain Sir H. Davy’s method of protecting the copper sheath- 
ing of ships from the action of sea water. 5 marks. 

9. If a bar of steel be balanced on its centre of gravity, freely suspended, 

and then magnetized, state and account for the position it will assume. State 
what will occur if this magnet be carried along a parallel, and if it be carried 
along a meridian line, on the earth’s surface. 5 marks. 

10. Give a brief account of Magnetic Induction. 5 marks." 



MECHANICS. — 50 Marks. 

N-B . — Only Jive questions to be attempted. 

One hour and a half allowed. 

1. How would you show lay experiments that when different forces act on 
the same mass the accelerations are directly proportional to the forces. 

t 10 marks. 

2. In a vacuum a shilling and a feather are found to fall with the same 

velocity : how may it be inferred from this experiment that the weights of 
bodies are proportional to their quantities of matter ? 10 marks. 

3. Explain the terms “ Coefficient of Friction ” and “ Angle of Friction.” 

State and prove the relation between the coefficient of Motion and the amle of 
friction for two bodies. 10 marks. 

4. A weight of 4 lbs. hangs vertically from a string which passes over a 
pulley at the edge of a smooth table, and is attached to a weight of 12 lbs. 
resting on the table. The system is allowed to move from rest for two seconds! 
when the string breaks : find the position of each body after two seconds more. 

10 marks. 

5. A uniform beam 20 feet long and weighing 50 lbs. rests with its upper 

end. against a smooth vertical wall and its lower upon a smooth horizontal 
floor at a distance of 8 feet from the wall, this end being connected with the 
base of the wall by a string: find the tension of the string. 10 marks. 

6. I rove that if a body be projected vertically upwards in a vacuum, its 

velocity when it returns to the point of projection must be equal to the velocity 
with which it was projected but opposite in direction. 5 marks. 

7. A. body is projected up a smooth inclined plane which rises 1 in 8 with a 

velocity of 48 feet per second : find how long and how far it will move before 
lfc stops. ' 5 markSi 

8. State and prove the Triangle of Forces. 5 marks! 

. ?: A uniform rod whose weight is 10 lbs. is suspended by two strings attached 
to its ends and to a fixed point, so that the rod and strings (which are each of 
the same length as the rod) form the sides of an equilateral triangle : calculate 
the tension m each string. ° 5 marks 

10. Parallel forces of 5, 6, 7 and 8 lbs. act respectively at the corners of a 
force? ea °k Slde of wlucIx 18 4 feet: calculate the position of the centre of these 

5 marks. 
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SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY-50 Marks. 



— Only Jive questions to be attempted. 
Two hours allowed. 

1. Show that tho surface of a sphere is 4r%. 
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AppendixL. 

Exami- 
nation 
Questions 

1 Show that tho surface ot a spaere is 1° marks. Male 

V. Given the base and area of a spherical triangle, find the locus^of die Te acter, 

Ve s te Give Napier’s analogies, and prove any one of them. . 10 marks. A ’ Paper! ’ 

4 ‘ j n ail y spherical triangle cos C cos i=cot a sin b — cot A sm 1 ^^ na ^ r s ° Ye 

thl £ Express the area of a spherical triangle, in terms of two sides and the 
angle included 4 = 30 °, C=13S° ; find the area. 10 marks. 

fi Define the term spherical excess. Show that the sum of the spherical 
excess of a spherical triangle and the perimeter of its polar tnang tomco n- 

£t “!'Prove that any two sides of a spherical triangle are togetherjgeatrx 
th f) n In an equilateral spherical triangle show that cos n=2 cos -Jo CjraA^ 

9 . Show that in any spherical triangle 

sin A sin B_sin U 

'am i sin b sine 5 marks, 

r 1 ■ »— V? 6=4S\ C=60° s find the numerical value 

10. In a spherical triangle a — 10 , o—to , ^ marks. 

of tan J (A— B). 



B.— MALES. 



B. Papers 



DICTATION AND SPELLING BOOK. 50 Marks. 

Only Jive questions to be attempted. 

Two hours allowed. 

Book, P“Sf./®^’^“ D ictation Exercise is to be done first, and taken 
up when complied. with Dr. Shllivan’s 

of the spelling-books superseded bv s state which yon pre- 

2. Of the following pairs of w01 “ U f„ „ ae h case ■—delft and delf, ecstasy 
fer ; and give the reason for your answer m each case j 

“l^nwToS^ege is to accent the root, and not the tennina- 

tion of a word. Give instances — col ,f orm ed to this tendency ; and 
(a.) Of foreign words which have ® successfully against it. 

(A) Of French words that have struggled successiuny „ ^ 

4 (a What is meant by what are usually called synonymous terms ? Are 

such terms, wisdom and prudence, 

(6.) Distingmsh between haugnmess uuu 10 mar is. 

5. Write oS fctrSe for “^^ptions, and 

$ ?h:"l:-o £ wlds thafU real exceptions mthatrole. 

6. Show that etymology is useful in 



5 marks. 



(a.) To tne menmug o marAa. 

(5). To the origin n ^w ™h of1he following words by reference 
*7. Explain, as you would to a class, mc* dawn, first, 5 marks, 

to its etymology : — ought, endeavour , to mg. 
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ixL. 8 Write out the rule for spelling exemplified by the word wilful ami 
at east six words which are exceptions to that rule. Are such ’worV as 
well-being exceptions to the rule ? Explain fully. c as 

as. 9. Give at least fourexamples of Greek and Latin words that retain 
■ nunciation of the final e, which in English is always silent. 5 mSlf, 

rs. . Distinguish in pronunciation and meaning the pairs of words spelled as 
follows ■.—Polish, tear, slough, permit. S mark 

•■n. 

METHODS OF TEACHING, &o.— 60 Marks. 

N.B . — Only five questions to be attempted. 

Two hours allowed. 

1. For what subjects are ‘Notes of Lessons’ most required? Give the 

substance of the observations m the Handbook of School Management com 
cermng the preparation and use of such ‘ Notes.’ l“ 

2. Explain fully the proper functions of text-books in teaching Grammar. 

3. Draw out a Time Table for a school with ail attendance of eighty "punils 
the staff consisting of a principal and an assistant teacher, and a paid monitor’ 
Show the duties of each member of the staff during the day. 12 marks 

of a ® fln ; t r of School Discipline quoted in Mr. Eobinson”£ual 

of Method, and Btate the means which you think necessary to secure it. 
JJkSf ar £, tbe various kinds of exercises suited for the different classes 

fo “ theA ^ioTdLL Sll0 ' V th ° imP °1” “a?L‘ hiS 
auestiom for 

’■ -S’ 

9 & t p h“ ? ^. eech sbould be tm S ht &a ‘. *nd Why ? 0 ZS.' 

when^^g a e ie^on^ 1 geography :0aC ^ er ha ^ * object before him 

10. What is it that denotes good class touching ? 6 Sinks.' 

GRAMMAR AND DERIVATIONS. — GO Marks. 

N.B —Only five of these questions, of which the parsing exercise must he 
o?ie, are to be attempted. 

One hour and a half allowed. 

L “Farewell, a long farewell, to all my greatness 

Thp S fp 5“ f* 0f of" ’ t0 ' da y He pt* forth 
Andsturfv a 7r ?? h °P0i to-morrow blossoms, 

Thf tv bIushln g honours thick upon him 
The third day comes a frost, a killing W 

b - en he . thln K good easy man, full swell, 

^ Wori8 in itaIi <= s - 12 marks.’ 

(A) Mention^ Latin jtoAjSS? in L “ t!n “ d W’ 
CO Give the derivations of each aftheTm ■ 

nauseous, philippic, p m tateuch, parwitlffaZu? 12 m“’ 

in each°Ssei!! any "" “ the “d give a reason for the correction 

1. He was inteirogated relative to that circumstance 

: .rzt* sssa; sr ed to ha “ d ^ 

I. 10 live soberly, righteously, and piously, are required of all men. 
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5 Neither of these seem to think their opinion objectionable. Append*!., 

a Tnno-mans’, Orme’s, and Co.’s, publications. , . 12 mar . ' Exami- 

4 'what* modifications must he made of the general direction sometimes nation, 
given to students to read as they would naturally speak the »*• 

spontaneously n0 . t i, c araa u es t orb which thou beliold’st Twclitrt. 

But in liis motion, like an angel sings, _ ^ 

Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubim. ’ B. Papers. 

(a.l Give a detailed analysis of the above; and ., b 

A)' Ptate the principal rules for analysing sentences. 

6. Specify the cEief riles as regards the uses of shall and ^in^skmg 

^How are the following idiomatic expressions explained TW m tjekdt 

metrical composition 1 ,, „ marks 

(h 1 What is meant by accent, quantity, metre, rhyme? b maras. 

If) Give the substance of Croinbie’s observations in reference to adjectives 
that%nE£ t*“d adverbially ; and state Webster's rule on this rdiomatm 
use of the adjective. 

GEOGB.A.PHY. — 60 Marks. 

N.B. Only five questions to be attempted. 

Two hours allowed. 

1. Draw a Map of Wales, showing the counties, hays, headlands mdmOT. 

2. Name, the principal plateaus in the different continents,^ thrir 

el T!ELe!h^ Kingdom with their cMd towns. 

4. Describe fully the course of the Gulf Stream, giving all %p^Mars 

corresponding latitudes. North and bout . 6 marks. 

9. Enumerate the British possessions m Asia. : _ H eidelberg, 

10. In which of the German states are the iollo vi g # marts . 

Jena, Worms, Katisbon, and Leipsio / 

LESSON BOOKS. — 50 Marks. 

_b. Only Jive questions to be attempted. 

Two hours allowed. 

1. Upon what geological conditions does the fertility of soils de I^| arks 

stance some districts in Ireland to of money may he 

2. Explain the circumstances under which die same sum w 3 m!lT { s , 

said to he in full use at the same time by w P ' t a hank should 

3. What is Adam Smith’s criterion of the amount to w marks 

limit its loan.3 ? , . , wnod converted into 

4. Describe tbe chemical change in comp ^ an £ fot damp . 

coal, and state the origin of the vapours know mar ks. 
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nation 
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Teachers. 
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5. How do the usages of the Houses of Lords and Commons differ with 
respect to : — 

(a.) Humber of members required for continuance of business. 

(5.) Voting in person or otherwise ? 

State the principle of the distinction in the latter case. 10 marks. 

6. What are boulders , and how did they reach their present sites ? 

5 marks. 

7. Mention three chief measures that have been recommended with a view to 

increasing the supply of salmon in Irish rivers. 5 marks 

_ 8. Describe the process by which stone cylinders are in some parts of France 
divided horizontally, to make mill-stones. 5 marks. 

9. How does Miss Martineau account for the prevalence of angular forms in 

Egyptian art? . . 5 marks. 

10. “ And Crispin Crispian shall ne’er go by 

From this day to the ending of the world.” 



Write out the five lines that follow these. By whom, and when, is the 
speech supposed to have been delivered ? 5 marks. 



BOOKKEEPING.— 50 Marks. 

N.B . — Only five questions to be attempted. 

One hour and a half allowed. 

On the 1st January, 1882, P. Simpson and R. Grew enter into partnership 
and each lodges in the National Bank £2,000 to the credit of the firm of 
“ Simpson and Grew.” Profits and losses to be shared equally. 

s. d. 



2,500 0 0 
250 0 0 



1,800 

60 

15 

35 



Jan. 7. Purchased the ship ‘‘Mermaid,” and paid for it in full 
with a cheque on the bank, 

» 21. Paid for alterations and repairs of the “Mermaid 
with a cheque on the bank, 

„ 22. Bought goods of H. Maclean for £1,800, and paid 
with a cheque £800, accepting his draft at three 
months for the balance. Shipped these goods per 
the ‘‘ Mermaid,” consigned to our agent, F. Sully, 

Madeira, .... : 

„ 25. Drew from the hank for petty expenses 
„ 25. Paid for carriage and shipment of these goods, cash, 

„ 25. Paid for ship stores, wages, &c., cash, 

„ 25. Freight of goods shipped per the “Mermaid,” by 
Masters and Co., at their own risk, due, . 

„ 25. Insured f Mermaid” and cargo for £3,000 and paid 
premium with a cheque, 

Mar. 30. The “Mermaid” and cargo have been wholly lost, 
and amount insured for has been lodged to the 
. credit of the firm, at the National Bank, . 3,000 0 0 

1. Journalize the above transactions, paying strict attention to form and 

n6 o p\ +1 t ! ' 10 marks. 

2. 1 ost the Ledger. 10 marks. 

3. Exhibit the Trial Balance in neat form ; and, at foot of Journal, make 

the proper entry of the balances. 1 o marks. 

4. Balance the Accounts, and exhibit, in proper form, the Balance Sheet. 

5. Explain simply, as if to your pupils, how the affairs of the firm stand at 
the end of March, and how the partnership is to be dissolved. 10 marks. 

6. J ournalize the following : 

July 9. A. B. insures with me a ship’s cargo valued at £500 at U per 
cent., £7 10*. J r 

Sep. 4. The cargo having arrived safe, A. B. remits me, in payment of 
premium, 36 dollars, for which I obtain £8 2s. . 5 marks, 

ble and ^h ? S tus ^ ness 13 a ® ales Book us ^l, and in what indispensa- 

’ y 5 marks. 



30 0 0 
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8. H. Pelly receives a letter from W. Bolger enclosing a bill for £100, and 
requesting him to discount it and pay the proceeds to F. Craig for W. Bolger. 
H. Pelly 'does so, deducting 5 per cent, for discount. Write out H. Pelly’s 
Journal entry of this transaction, and also W. Bolger’s and F. Craig’s. 

' 5 marks: 

9 . In what does skill in bookkeeping chiefly consist ? 5 marks. 

10. July 1. Consigned to my agent, L. Yarley, Liverpool, 

Cattle for sale, . . . . . £500 0 0 

Paid for transport of same . . . 50 O 0 

, 27. Received from L. Yarley an account of the sale of all the cattle 
for £680. His commission is £17 and the expenses incurred 
by him amount to £3. 5 marks. 

Journalize these transactions. 



AppencliocL. 



Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

/bale 

Teachers. 

B. Papers. 



HISTORY.— 40 Marks. 

For Model School candidates only. 

N.B. — Only jive questions to be attempted. 

Two hours allowed. 

1. Give an account of the expedition of Xerxes against Greece. 'Where 

and under what general did he meet the first resistance ? 8 marks. _ 

2. Who were the Yikings ? In what country did they settle under their 

celebrated leader Rollo, and at what period ? _8 marks. 

3. Who founded the Franco -Germanic empire? How long did it last ? 

8 marks. 

4. What important result followed the battle of Sadowa? 8 marks. 

5. What effect had the wars of Napoleon I. on Switzerland? 8 marks. 

6. Give a brief account of the character and reign of Herod the Great. 

4 marks. 

7. What put an end to the Western Roman empire ? Give the date. 

4 marks. 

8. What title had Edward HI. to the French crown ? Who was the rival 

claimant ? ^ marks. 

9. Give a short sketch of the History of Canada. 4 marks. 

10. When was slavery abolished in the British Colonies, and at what cost? 

4 marks. 



COMPOSITION. — 50 Marks. 

Note. For Candidates seeking Model School appointments only. 

Candidate to select as the subject of composition any one of the following 

1. Uses of Rivers and Mountains. 

2. Formation, growth, distribution, and uses of peat. 

3. African Exploration and Discovery in the present century. 



REASONING.— 50 Marks. 

For Model School candidates only. 

H.B . — Only jive questions to be attempted. 

One hour and a half allowed. 

1. Exhibit a scheme showing the different kinds of “ Opposition,” and indi- 
cating which propositions are true, and which false, according to the mate. 

2. “ The predicate of an affirmative proposition is undistributed.” State what 

are the apparent exceptions to this rule, and explain them. 10 marks. 

3. Prove that, in the third Figure, the minor premise must be affirmative 

and the conclusion particular. marks. 
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Teachers. 

B. Papers. 



4. Explain what is meant by “Indefinite Propositions,” and show that 

mistakes as to the “ quantity ” of such propositions will often give a plausible 
air to fallacies. f > ^ 10 marks 

5. Show that disjunctive and conditional propositions are always affirmative. 

6. (a.) What is Illative Conversion ? (b.) Show that every proposition mav 

be illatively converted. * 5 marks ^ 

7. Wliately mentions an objection sometimes brought against the Syllogism 

flow does he answer it ? 5 marks ' 

8. Distinguish between Subject and Predicate in the following proposition 

— “ No one.is free who is enslaved by his appetite.” ° 5 marks. 

9. What is meant by the logical “ agreement” of two terms ? 5 marks.' 

10. Show that, in every Syllogism, one premise must bo universal. 

3 marks. 



AGRICULTURE. — 00 Marks. 

N.B . — Only five questions to be attempted. 

One hour and a half ullowcd. 

1. Name the different classes of soils , and give some account of each. 

. 2. Describe, as fully as possible, how organic matter is produced or increased 
m soils. _ 10 raarks _ 

3. What is the effect of burning land; where may it be injurious, and where 

beneficial? _ 10 marks. 

4. What are the constituents of food as supplied to farm stock? Name the 
classes and properties of the constituents assimilated by the animals con- 

8 T n 4w. t 1 0 marks. 

o. What is meant by the term artificial manures ; and by the term special 
manures^ Upon what does the value ot the latter depend ? 10 marks. 

6. What constituent should enter largely into a special potato manure , and 

W v y? n -v , • - 5 marks. 

/. Describe the signs by which you would judge when wheat, oats , anclbarleu 
should be reaped. 6 marks, 

ft wi c f°P s are _ best suited to a strong clay farm? 5 marks, 

i a fc 1S - “ ie cause of infertility in bog nr peat soils ? 5 marks. 

10. What is meant by stolen or catch crops ? 'Name some of the plants grown 
ior the purpose of stolen crops. 5 marks. 



ARITHMETIC.— 100 Marks. 

N.B . — Only five questions to be attempted . 
Two hours and a half allowed. 

1 . Find the 13th term of the series — 



. 2^ 3^ &c. 20 marks. 

C start simultaneously from the same place, and in the same 
an island, the length of the road being 51 miles ; their rates of 

IS. nrul O.O. milno r. rln.r „„„ i ‘ 1 1. !ll j.1 



_ 2. A, B, and > 

direction, round im rnana, tne length of tlio rond being 51 miles ; their rates of 
ravelling are 7, 13, and 22 miles a day, respectively: when will they next he 
to S etl I er ? . 20 marks. 

d. By investing £1,932 10.?. in stock, and selling out at 95J, I lost £17 105. : 
at what price was the stock bought? (Disregard brokerage.) 20 marks. 

4. A seven months’ bill for £1,000 was drawn on the 16th of February, and 

discounted at. 5 per cent, per annum on the 8tli of July: find the banker’s 
overcharge — i.e., the difference between the true and the 'mercantile discount. 
(_ e careful to take the days of grace into account.) 20 marks. 

5. A, B, and C can build a wall in 10, 18, and 30 hours, respectively; the 

three work together for an hour, and then C retires : how long will A and B, 
together, be doing the remainder of the work ? 20 marks. 

. Sixteen men can do a piece of work in 5 days ; 21 men and 12 boys can 
do it m 3£ days: m what time could 1 boy do it? 10 marks. 
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7. A grocer’s profits are one-sixth of liis receipts when lie sells tea at 6s. 6d. AppcndixL. 
a pound : how much per cent, would he gain by selling the tea at 7s. a pound ? Exa ^7 

, marks. nation 

8. A legacy of £1,901 5s. is to be distributed amongst a number of per- Questions. 

sons in such a way that each shall receive as many shillings as there are persons: 

what will be the portion of each ? 10 marks. 

9. Twenty-five men can do ’06 of a piece of work in 15 days of 8 hours each : 

how many boys could do -06 of the work in 11 days of 10 hours each — the Pa P era - 

labour of 5 men being equivalent to that of 7 boys ? 10 marks. 

10. At a certain election there were two candidates, one of whom polled -/W of 

all the electors, and obtained a majority of 315 over his opponent; f of the 
constituency abstained from voting : find the total number of electors, and the 
number who voted for each candidate. 10 marks. 



GEOMETRY AND MENSURATION.— 100 Marks. 

N.B. — Only five questions to be attempted. 

Two hours and a half allowed. 

1. Upon a given straight line describe a segment oi a circle, containing an 
an«de equal to a given acute angle. _ > 20 marks. 

2 Given the base, vertical angle, and sum of the remaining sides, construct 

the triangle. 20 marks. 

3 Given the radius of a circle 10 and the chord of the arc 12 ; find the area 

of tile sector. 20 marks. 

4. If perpendiculars be let fall upon the sides of an equilateral triangle, 

from any point taken within it, prove that the sum of the perpendiculars is 
constant for all such points. , 20 niarks. 

5. The area of a circular ring is 235-62 square yards; the diameter of the 
outer circle is 28 yards : required the diameter of the inner circle. 

20 marks. 

6. A segment of a circle, less than a semicircle, being given, complete the 

circle of which it is a segment. 10 marks. 

7. The side of a square is 20 ; calculate the circumference of the circum- 
scribed circle. „ , 1 J 

8. Enunciate and prove the 7tli proposition of the Second Book of Euclid. 

10 marks. 

9. Given two points on the same side of an indefinite right fine, find the 

point in this line such that the lines which join it to the given points shall be 
equally inclined to the given line. . . 10 marks. 

10. 'Prove that if a right lino cuts two parallel right lines the alternate angles 

are equal. 1^ marks. 



ALGEBRA.— 100 Marks. 

N.B . — Only five questions to be attempted. 

Two hours allowed. 

1. A man has two-thirds of his property invested at four per cent., one- 

fourth at three per cent., and the remainder at two per cent. ; his entire 
income is £430 ; find the value of his property. 20 marks. 

2. Find tlie simple: value of £±|5+~±|^ wlien x = ~ jo marks , 

3. Solve the equation : — 

(a + i) x'+ (a - 6) 20 marks. 

4. Find the simple value of — 
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5. Solve the equation : — 

x | x __ l 

V x+ V a—x V x—Va— x V'x 20 marks. 

6. Find tlie value of— 

(a 2 - c 2 ) {& 2 -f-c 2 -& (a— c)-|-c (Z>— a)} when a=£, and a-\-b=a-\-b-\- c =0. 

10 marks. 



7. Reduce to its lowest terms- 



8. Find tlie simple value of — 

9. Solve the equation : 



2 tP+at-P 

a?-\-u-b—a—b' 



f 2£+n_2£— a 1 • 
*12 x~a 2 K-f-aJ 




10 marks. 
10 marks. 

__10 

x ~\~^ ^ 10 marks. 

10. Find two numbers in the ratio of 1} : 2$ such that when increased 
each by 15 the resulting numbers shall be in the ratio of 1§ : 21. 

10 marks. 

MECHANICS.— 50 Marks. 

N.B . — Only Jive questions to be attempted. 

One hour and a half allowed. 

1. Prove that if a body fall from rest down an inclined plane, and another 

fall freely from rest through the vertical height of the plane, the velocities of 
the bodies will be equal. _ 10 mar j [s 

2. An arrow is shot vertically upwards from the battlements of a tower with 

a velocity of 160 feet per second : where will it be in 1, 5, 10 and 12 seconds 
respectively—the resistance of the air being neglected ? 10 marks 

3. Two weights of 2 lbs. and 3 lbs. are attached to tho ends of a string which 

passes over a fixed pulley turning in a vertical plane, and tho system is started 
from rest : calculate how far each weight will have moved at the endofo seconds, 
and the velocity which each will then have acquired. 10 marks 

4. Give the proof of either the “Parallelogram of Velocities" or the 

Parallelogram ol Forces.” 10 marks. 

5. Show that in a good balance the axes of suspension of the scale pans should 
be in the same plane with the axis of suspension of the beam. 10 marks. 

6. A body is thrown upwards with a velocity of 256 feet per second: find 

the greatest height to which it will rise. 5 marks. 

7. Define momentum. If m he the mass and v the velocity of a body, show 

that the momentum— my. 5 marks 

8. In a system of pulleys containing four movable pulleys each ofwhicliis 

supported by a separate cord, the weight is 56 lbs. : determine the power which 
will support this weight. B ma rks. 

. 9. When the wind acts on the sail of a boat at an angle inclined to the 
direction ot the boats motion, show by means of a diagram the amount of the 
torce of the wind which is available in the direction of the boat's course. 

10. Draw a sketch of a lever where tlie power acts at a point between the 
fulcrum and the weight and prove that when there is equilibrium in this 
case, P: W : : arm of Weight : arm of Power. 



5 marks. 



0.— MALES. 

METHODS OE TEACHING, Ac.— 60 Marks. 

N.B . — Only five questions to be attempted. 

Two hours allowed, 

1. What are the essential points to be attended to in the construction of 
school desks ? In a school thirty feet loDg, and sixteen feet wide, what desk 
accommodation is necessary, and how may the desks be arranged ? The 
attendance is to be calculated according to the usual scale. 12 marks. 
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2. What are the injurious effects of the habit of prompting in a school ? How Ap pendi x!,. 

is it commonly practised, and how may it he suppressed ? 12 marks.. ExamT" 

3. What are the four elementary tables which should be taught to pupils uation " 

learning Arithmetic, and how should each be taught ? 12 marks. Questions. 

4. Grive the substance of Dr. J oyce’s observations on questioning. 

12 marks. 

5. What are the faults most commonly committed by monitors and inex- Te ac ' ier s - 
perienced teachers in teaching the First Book? Give the proper method. q p apor « 

12 marks. 

6. What are Dr. Joyce’s directions concerning the position of pupil, pen, 

and copy-book during the Writing lesson ? . 6 marks. . 

7. Under what two heads may the orthographical errors committed in 

writing dictation be classed? What is the cause of each ? 6 marks. 

8. Give the substance of the Commissioners’ Rules regarding the admission 

of visitors to National Schools. . . . 6 marks. 

9. Explain the importance of transcription. What precautions are neces- 
sary in order to render the copying exercises really useful? . . 0 marks. 

10. What is Dr. Joyce’s plan for saving time without sacrificing efficiency 

in conducting a parsing lesson ? 6 marks. 



DICTATION AND SPELLING BOOK— 50 Marks, 
N.B . — Only jive questions to be attempted. 

Two hours allowed. 



The Dictation Exercise is to be taken from the Lesson on “Trees,” in the Fifth 
Book, pages 166-8, from “The sycamore is a noble tree,” to “bears a 
high reputation.” The Dictation Exercise is to be done first, and taken 
up when completed. Corrections not to be allowed. 

1 . Long sounds in primitive words become short in derivatives. Give at 

least three pairs of words which exemplify this tendency, and state the reason 
assigned for the change in length of the vowel sounds. 10 marks.. 

2. Show, by means of the words bind, beat , and drop , that there are in 
English families of words ; that is, of words allied in derivation and meaning. 

■* 10 marks. 

3. When custom or authority is divided as to the orthography of a word, 

what should be our guide ? Explain and exemplify. . > 10 marks. 

4. What are the exceptions to the rule for spelling which is exemplified by 

the word stony ? . < 10 marks. 

5. State the various meanings or applications of each of the following words 
as given in the Fifth Class of Verbal Distinctions : — ■ porter , vault, stocks. 

10 marks. 

6. “Accent, from its very nature, must affect not only the syllable under it, 
but also the syllable next it. ” Explain and exemplify this statement. 

5 marks. 

7. Name the three main sources of error in pronunciation, and say which is 

the most objectionable. , 5 marks. 

8. Explain, as you would to a class, each of the following words by. reference 
to its etymology : — pattern, pocket , sheen , tamper, fulsome, chilblain. 

5 marks. 

9. To each of the following words join affixes which will exemplify the fifth 
rule for spelling, or the exceptions to that rule : — care, wise, whole , advance. 
Explain fully how the rule (or exception) is exemplified in each case. 

5 marks. 

10. Distinguish in pronunciation and meaning the pairs of words in the 
Fourth Class of Verbal Distinctions spelt as follows; — pendant, rarity , notable. 

5 marks. 
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GRAMMAR AND DERIVATIONS. — 60 Marks. 

My five of these questions, of which the parsing exercise must he 
one, are to be attempted. 

One hour and a half allowed. 

“Yet not the more 

Cease I to wander, where the muses haunt 
Clear spring, or shady grove, or sunny hill, 

Burnt with the love or sacred song ; but chief 
Thee, Sion, and the flow’ry brooks beneath, 

That wash thy hallowed feet, and warbling flora, 

Nightly I visit. — ” 

(a.) Write a paraphrase of the above, and (/;.) parse the words in italics. 

, , . 12 marks. 

2. (a.) Besides the nominative case of a noun or pronoun what else may be 

the subject of a verb ? 

(Z>.) Give examples of (i.) an infinitive mood, and (ii.) a phrase being the 
object of a verb. 12 marks. 

3. What is a Climax in Elocution ; and how should it be read ? 

1 2 marks. 

4. (a.) Derive the following words : — boundary , inimical , garden , cldcf, feud, 

hemorrhage. 

(b.) Explain the meaning of the following prefixes by examples of their use 
in composition : — be, bi , se, dia. 12 marks. 

5. (a.) Give a general analysis of the following— 

“ The quality of mercy is not strained; 

It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath.” 

(J.) What are the principal adjuncts of the nominative or subject of a 
sentence? _ _ 12 marks. 

6. Specify, with examples, six instances in which the subject or nominative 

follows the verb. _ _ 6 marks. 

7. .What distinction is sometimes made between the grammatical and logical 
divisions of a proposition? 

Illustrate your answer by examples. 6 marks. 

• P. (a.) Explain fully what is meant by (i.) the derivation, (ii.) the classifica- 
tion, and (iii.) the inflection of words. 

(b.) What do we understand by the “ accidents ” of a word ? 6 marks. 

9. Arrange in their proper classes, according to the divisions of articulate 

sounds, the following letters b, d,f k, l, in, p, q, r, t, v, x. 6 marks. 

10. Explain the origin and meaning of the auxiliary verbs are, shall, can , 

ought, have. 6 miir kg. 



GEOGRAPHY.— 60 Marks. 

N.B . — Only five questions to be attempted. 

Two hours allowed. 

o* o VrItG °- ut ^ 1Q P ro U"ces of Portugal with their chief towns. 12 marks. 

2. State with illustrations, the various causes which affect climate. 

12 marks. 

3. Draw a map of Munster, inserting the principal rivers and mountains, 
and marking the position of two important towns in each county, 12 marks, 

^ axh! 116 coun ^ es . 0 ^ South Wales, with their chief towns. 12 marks. 

5. What are the principal of the Orkney and of the Shetland islands? 
Aame three towns in the Hebrides, with the island in which each is situated. 

12 marks. 

6. lo what extent do the degrees of latitude differ in length, and from what 

ca “ s e ? , 6 marks. 

7. State the length and breadth, with the estimated area and population of 

6 marks, 
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8. What rivers take their rise in Mount St. G-othard ? 6 marks. Appendix L. 

9. Name the towns at the mouths of eight of the principal rivers of Ireland. Exa ^~ 

6 marks. 

10. By what channel is the Isle of Wight separated from Hampshire ? 

6 marks. 



nation 
Questions. 



LESSON BOOKS.— 50 Marks. 

N.B. — Only five questions to be attempted . 

Two hours allowed. 

1. Whence does the unwritten or common law of the kingdom derive its force, 

and what matters chiefly does it determine ? 10 marks. 

2. State two essential reasons for holding a session of Parliament every year. 

10 marks. 

3. Name the two principal classes of banks, and mention some banks that 

are of both lands. 10 marks. 

4. In what parts of Ireland are the districts known as corcasses, and what 

does them subsoil consist of? 10 marks. 

5. Trace the marks of providential design afforded (a.) by the colour of 
plumage in small birds, (b.) by the foliage of pine trees, (c.) by Iceland moss. 

10 marks. 

6. What plant is known as the chief agent in the formation of bog, and what 

is the character of the turf found at the base of the larger bogs ? 5 marks. 

7. In what counties were the most important groups of Irish copper mines 

situated? . 5 marks. 

8. State the most remarkable application of potato starch, in continental 

manufacture. 5 marks. 

9. Describe the manner in which the Arabs ascend the bare and lofty stem 

of the date-palm. _ 5 marks. 

10. Name the metals with which mercury unites freely, and give two instances 

of the use of mixtures so formed. ' 5 marks. 



Male 

Teachers. 



C. Papers. 



BOOKKEEPING.— 50 Marks. 

N.B. — Only Jive questions to be attempted. 

One hour and a half allowed. 

S. Archer found his estate on the 1st January, 1882, to be as follows : — 

ASSETS. 

Cash in hand, ' . . . . 

Cash at National Bank, .... 

Goods, ....... 

Legacy of W. Scott, in the hands of his executors, 

LIABILITIES. 

S. Archer’s own acceptance at 2 months to B. Davis, 
due Jan. 5, 

The following transactions occurred subsequently : — 

Jan. 2. Sold goods for cash . 

„ 2. Lodged in the bank; . 

„ 3. Sold to R. Webb, goods, 

„ 3. Received from R. Webb. H. Hull’s acceptance 
to him at 1 month, due Jan. 10, 

„ 4. Legacy of W. Scott has been lodged to S. 

Archer’s credit at the N. Bank, 

„ 5. Retired Bill -due this day with a cheque on the 
Bank, . 

„ 5. Bought goods for £40, and paid fo r them less 
£5, discount allowed, with a checpie on the 
bank, . 

On the night of the 5th January the goods unsojld were totally destroyed by 
fire, and had not been insured. No cash was lost . ) 

Ia 



£ 


s. 


d. 


18 


3 


6 


150 


0 


0 


331 


12 


4 


80 


0 


0 


170 


0 


0 


129 


16 


6 


130 


0 


0 


63 


4 


0 


60 


0 


0 


80 


0 


0 


170 


0 


0 


35 


0 


0 
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1. From the above statement write out the Journal in neat form. 1 0 marks. 

2. Post the Ledger. _ 10 marks! 

3. Exhibit the Trial Balance in neat form ; and, at foot of Journal, make 

the proper entry of balances. 10 marks. 

4. Balance the Accounts. 10 marks. 

5. Explain simply, as if to your pupils, how S. Archer’s affairs stand after 

the accident. 10 marks. 

6. What are the advantages of Double Entry ? 5 marks, 

7. State fully the purposes of Bookkeeping, and mention by what account or 

accounts each of these purposes is fulfilled. 5 marks. 

8. What was the nature of the transaction of which the following is a cor- 
rect Journal entry : — 

Sundries Dr. to Wine. 

Cash, _ . . .£'20 0 0 

Bills receivable, . 80 0 0 

.£100 0 0 

5 marks. 

9. State how you distinguish the three classes of accounts and assign to its 
proper class each of the following: — * l Stock,” “ Ilonso Expenses,” “Cash,” 
“W. Smith,” “Wine,” “Balance,” “ Profit and Loss,” “ Bills Payable.” 

5 marks 

10. What should the merchant infer, if, in balancing his accounts, he finds 

thecredit side of the following to exceed the debit? — (a.) “Goods;” (Z>.) “W. 
Smith;” (c.) “ Balance ;” ( d .) “ Bills Payable.” 5 marks. 



AGRICULTURE. — 50 Marks. 

FT.B. — Only five questions to be attempted. 

One hour and. a half allowed. 

1. Describe fully the process of formation of soils and the natural agencies 

which operate therein. 10 marks. 

2. Give an account of the chemical and mechanical properties upon which 

fertility in soils depends. 10 marks. 

3. Describe the. action of drainage in land improvement. Name the two systems 

of drainage as described in the Introduction to Practical Farming. In what 
does difference in these systems consist ? 10 marks. 

4. Draw a plan of a cottage garden, showing the crops and. rotation host 

suited to the small farmers of this country. 10 marks. 

5. Describe clearly in what form butter exists in milk; name the agencies 
necessary to separate the butter ; and describe how each acts. 10 marks. 

6. What is meant by a rotation of crops ? why is a rotation necessary or 

advisable? * 5 marks. 

7. What is the most peifect form of manure ? why is manure necessary in 

farm cultivation ? 5 marks. 

n* colls ^ luents °f f°od are essential for young animals? 5 marks. 

in ’-an rG S^ a ^ es tb® quantity of seed sown upon the farm ? 5 marks. 

10. What principles should be observed in saving hay % 5 marks. 



ARITHMETIC.— 100 Marks. 

H.B . — Only five questions to be attempted. 

Two hours and a half allowed. 

1. A and. B are in partnership for the same length of time, and gain, res- 
pectively, £120, and £100: find their respective capitals — *A’s exceeding B’s 
ky _ 20 marks. 

2 \ A’ A’ an< ^ working together, can build a boat in 12 days ; A by himself 
can build it in 34 days, and B by himself in 24 days : how long would O, by 
himself, be building it ? 20 marks. 

3. Five men drank *68i of a cask of beer in 9 days ; how long, at this rate, 
would '72 of the cask hay 9 Jasted 6 men? 20 inarms. 
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4. A grocer buys 3 tons of sugar, at £1 2s. a cwt., and mixes it with 35 cwts. 
of another quality, purchased at 4s. a stone : at what price per pound must 
he sell the mixture, in order to gain 12 £ per cent, on his outlay? 20 marks. 

5. A watch which, at half -past 9, a.m., on Tuesday, is 4 mins. secs, too 

fast, loses 2 mins. 45 secs, daily what time will the watch indicate at a quarter 
past 5, p.m., on the following Friday ? 20 marks. 

6. Find the absent number in this compound proportion : 



18 

•7 



j : -0004. 



10 marks. 



Appendix L. 

Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Mala 

Teachers. 

C. Papers. 



7. Extract (to three decimal places) the cube root of 402^3,. 10 marks. 

8. Divide £158 1 5s. 3d. into three such parts that the second shall be § of 

the first, and the third f of the second. 10 marks. 

9. A bankrupt, whose assets realised £910 3s. ljd., paid 9s. 8 \d. in the 

pound : how much did he originally owe his creditors ? 10 marks. 

10. Find the least common multiple of these numbers : — 1 12 ; 130 ; 145 ; 234. 

10 marks. 



GEOMETRY AND MENSURATION.— 50 Marks. 

N.B . — Only jive questions to be attempted. 

Two hours and a half allowed. 

1. If a straight line be divided into two equal and also into two unequal parts: 
the squares of the unequal parts are together double of the square of half the 
line, and of the square of the line between the points of section. 10 marks. 

2. The sides of a triangle are in the proportion of the numbers 20, 25, and 

30, and the perimeter is 300 yards ; find the area. 10 marks. 

3. Enunciate and prove Euclid I., 44. 10 marks. 

4. Given the sum of the side and diagonal of a square, construct the square. 

10 marks. 

5. State and prove the rule for finding the area of a triangle when the 

base and perpendicular height are given. 10 marks. 

6. Required the diameter of a circular field containing 1a. 2b. 14p. 14£yds, 

statute measure. 5 marks. 

7. Find a square equal to the difference of two given squares. 5 marks. 

8. Divide a given straight line into three equal parts. 5 marks. 

9. Prove that the straight lines which join the extremities of two equal and 
parallel straight lines, towards the same parts, are themselves equal and parallel. 

' 5 marks. 

10. A triangular field, the base of which is 738 links, and the perpendicular 

height 583 links, produces an income of £6 a year; at how much per acre 
is it let ? 5 marks. 



ALGEBRA.— 50 Marks. 



N.B . — Only jive questions to be attempted. 



Two hours allowed. 

1 . A man bought a number of sheep for £94 ; having lost seven of them, he 

sold one-fourth of the remainder at prime cost for £20 ; how many sheep had 
he at first? 10 marks. 

2. Solve the equation : — 

1 2 _ 3 

Z + 3Z+6 x+9* 10 marks. 

3. Find the simple value of — 



1 1 1 _. 

2(# — 1) 2(x-\-l) ar a 

4. Find the greatest common measure of — 

4a 2 — . 5ab + & 2 , and 3a s -3a 2 b-\-ab i —b i . 



10 marks. 

1 0 marks. 

L2 
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5. Prove, that— 



1-fa 



1 + 



a-\-/r 



10 marks. 



6. Find the value of— 

a A — %(a+c) b—(a—b+c)bcd+(a 2 +b' i +c*)ac—-~fab 2 +cP b—b 2 c); 
when a— 1, &=^, c=» — and d*=> 0. 5 marks. 

7. Find the values of x and ?/, in the following equation : — 



v+h 10 -Mr 1 - 1 

2x—l 6a’ — 2;// x—y. 

10 5 10 




5 marks. 


8. Find the simple value of— 

O 3 W c 2 _2 SO 




5 marks. 


9. Remove the brackets and simplify — 

a-2pSi-3 jit-3 (c-&) + 2 (c-‘±z3h: 


-)}] 


5 marks. 


10. Solve the following equation : — 

x— (-3 X—5 
x— 6 x-J-7‘ 


5 marks. 



A. — FEMALES. 



METHODS OF TEACHING-, <Src. — CO Marks. 

N.B. — Only five questions to be attempted . 

Two hours allowed. 

1. Explain clearly the importance of memory in school-work. What 

erroneous ideas prevail upon this point ? 12 marks. 

2. What is the proper method to be adopted for teaching and explaining the 

rules of syntax ? 1 2 marks. 

3. Describe fully the analytical and the synthetical methods of teaching 

geography. . Which of these methods would you adopt, and why ? 12 marks. 

4. What is meant by the expansion of the text in teaching a reading lesson? 

"When is expansion legitimate, and when not ? Illustrate your answer from 
the lesson on the Lion, Look III. 12 marks. 

5. Define notation and numeration. Explain the importance of a thorough 
knowledge of these branches, and show how you would teach either to a class. 

12 marks. > 

6. “ Orthography is, in most cases, a memory of the eye.” Illustrate this 
statement, and state what conclusions are to he drawn from it. 6 marks. 

7. What arrangements would you make for teaching needlework :—(«•) 

supposing your school to be conducted on the bipartite ; (b.) on the tripartite 

system ? 6 marks. 

8. “ Children should be taught the art of listening : ” how are they to he so 

taught ? 6 marks. 

9. Give the substance of Dr. Joyce’s observations regarding the teaching of 

punctuation. 6 marks. 

10. Explain clearly the respective duties of teacher and pupils as regards 

home lessons- 6 marks. 
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GRAMMAR AND DERIVATIONS. — 60 Marks. Appendixi. 

N.B . — Only Jive of these questions, of which the parsing exercise must be Exami- 
one, are to be attempted. nation 

One hour and a half allowed. Qu estion s. 

1. (Part I., p. 208). _ Female 

Give me your pardon, sir: I ham done you wrong; Teachers. 



But pardon it, as you are a gentleman. 

This presence knows, 

And you must needs have heard, how I am punished 
With a sore distraction. What I have done. 

That might your nature, honour, and exception, 

Roughly awake, I here proclaim was madness. 

Was’t Hamlet wronged Laertes? Never, Hamlet : 

If Hamlet from himself be ta’en away, 

And, when he’s not himself, does wrong Laertes, 

Then Hamlet does it not ; Hamlet denies it. 

Who does it, then ? His madness. If it he so, 

Hamlet is of the faction that is wronged ; 

His madness is poor Hamlet’s enemy. 

Write a paraphrase of the above, and parse the words in italics.” 

12 marks. 

2. ( a .) Derive the following words: — panacea, comely, eleemosynary, trespass, 

confiscate, apothegm, (b.) Explain and give examples of the following signifi- 
cant syllables or words that enter into the composition of the names of rivers, 
mountains, towns, &c. : — ay, ban , bury, eslt, holm, sex. 12 marks. 

3. State the principal cases in which the long rhetorical pause is used, with 

an example of each. 12 marks. 

4. (a.) How has the possessive been indicated at various periods of the 

English language ? (Z>.) What traces of older forms still remain ? 

12 marks. 

5. Give a detailed analysis of the following sentence : — 

“ They heard, and were abashed, and up they sprung 
Upon the wing ; as when men, wont to watch 
On duty, sleeping found by whom they dread, 

Rouse and bestir themselves ere well awake.” 12 marks. 

6. (a.) Who were the chief Anglo Saxon writers ? (b.) What is meant by 

“ Early English ? ” 6 marks. 

7. (a.) Define and exemplify three of the figures of orthography, and three 
of syntax, (b.) What is the difference between a solecism, and a barbarism ? 

6 marks. 

8. Give two synonyms for each of the following words : — try, achievement , 

adroit, ecstasy , thwart, querulous. _ _ _6 marks. 

9. State in detail the chief requisites for a good style in composition. 

6 marks. 

10. Name (a.) the four principal rules of concord in syntax; and (b.) the 

four principal rules of government. 6 marks. 

ENGLISH LITERATURE.— -60 Marks. 

HAMLET. 

N.B. — Only five questions to be attempted. 

Two hours allowed. 

1. Give the substance of the scene in the closet between Hamlet and his 

mother. ‘ 12 marks. 

2. Sketch the character of Ophelia. _ 12 marks. 

3. Paraphrase the following passages in language plain enough to be under- 
stood by average sixth class pupils : — 

(a.) Holding a weak supposal of our worth, 

Or thinking, by our late dear brother’s death 
Our state to be disjoint and out of frame, 

Colleagued with the dream of his advantage, 
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He hath not fail’d to pester us with message, 

' Importing the surrender of those lands 
Lost by his father, with all bonds of law, 

To our most valiant brother. 

0.) The canker galls the infants of the spring, 

Too oft before their buttons be disclos’d 0 ; 

And in the morn and liquid dew of youth 

Contagious blastments are most imminent. ] 2 marks. 

i. Tell who speaks each of the following, and under what circumstances each 
was spoken : — 

(a.) Neither a borrower nor a lender be. 

(&.) Look here, upon this picture, and on this. 

( c •) — f T is true ’t is pity ; 

And pity ’t is, 't is true. 

(<f.) They fool me to the top of my bent. 12 marks. 

tion^I«fw3s“nS“*f onftefoI1 ° win g passages, giving special atten- 

(a.) Methought, I lay 

Worse than the mutines in the bilboes. 

(b.) Oh, how the wheel becomes it! 

( c -) O, such a deed 

As from the body of contraction plucks 
The very soul. 

(d.) Away, I do beseech you, both awav ; 

I’ll board him presently. “ 10 mnrVc 

V1 ?\ ^en-Hamlet fou * ld ^is uncle on his knees praying, he was tempted’ to 
kill him. What were the considerations that induced him to refrain ? P 

M to^hiTphiye^s.^ 0 

( 2 fa^h‘^^Sr 3 ’ aJVieC t0 hiS SOn ~ (I) ,,Sregard 6 3 his .?“ 

9. Write out Hamlet’s soliloquy. beginning, “ To be or not to be,” &” *' 

La 1 cL!amkf£ k QS 1BtoMeS atteldin e *“*>“ ° f Poloniut^eiia, 

P metres, 

G-EOGHAPHY. — 60 Marks. 

N.B. Only -five questions to be attempted. 

Two hours allowed. 

chief to™ s tLe eXt6Bt ° f the K “S d0m ° f 0ud<! ’ its boundaries, provinces, and 

i'S- 

4. Write out the provinces of New Zealand with their chief towns 

the\p ia and what by tte 

cca^&:aS e “ nt ““ taaS *° eXtmt 0f line, giving the of 
^State the usual division of the Alps, giving theposition and ex ten” of luh 

9 6 mZls. 

9 otate the area and principal exports of Ceylon. 6 marks 

10. Describe the Etesian winds. When and where do they blow ? 

6 marks. 
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HISTORY.— 40 Marks. 

N.B. — Only five questions to be attempted . 

Two lioura allowed. 

1. Mention the leading events in the history of Belgium, from the revolt of 

the Seven Provinces, till it became an independent kingdom. 8 marks. 

2. Name the three tribes of Saxon invaders who settled in England, and the 

part of Europe from which each came. _ 8 marks. 

" 3. What are the three important events which mark the decline of the Turkish 
power in Europe ? Give the dates of these events. _ 8 marks. 

4. State what you know of the transaction between Hastings and Sujah 

Dowlah, which, according to Macaulay, left a lasting stain on the fame of 
Hastings and England. 8 marks. . 

5. Mention the event for which each of the following places is celebrated in 

history — Troy, Granicus, Crecy, Naseby. 8 marks. 

6. State what you know of Joan of Arc. 4 marks. 

7. Who were the heads of the Houses of Lancaster and York? 4 marks. 

8. How long did the Kingdom of Israel, as distinct from Judah, last ? By 

whom was it broken up ? 4 marks. . 

9. Who were the Maccabees? What services did they render to their 

country ? 4 marks. 

10. What title had James VI. of Scotland to the English crown ? 4 marks. 



COMPOSITION.— 50 Marks. 

Candidate to select as the subject of Composition any one of the following : — 

1 . Importance of saving. 

2. Value of Kindness and Patience in dealing with children. 

3. Cultivation of Flowers. 

N.B. — The proficiency in Penmanship , attained by Candidates taking A papers , 
will be judged from the style of handicriting exhibited in their exercises in Compo- 
sition. 



ARITHMETIC.— 100 Marks. 

N.B. — Only five questions to be attempted. 

Two hours and a half allowed. 

1. I invested a certain sum in 3 per cent, stock at 90£; after receiving a 
half-year’s dividend, I sold out at 93£, thereby adding, altogether, £35 to my 
original capital : how much had I invested ? (Disregard brokerage). 

20 marks. 

2. Divide £30 amongst 10 men, 15 women, and 18 children— giving three 

times as much to the 15 women as to the 18 children, and four times as much 
to each man as to each woman. 20 marks. 

3. A and B, together, can do a piece of work in 8 T 2 T days ; B and C, 

together, in 9A days ; and A and C, together, in 8i days : in what time could 
each, by himself, do it ? 20 marks. 

4. A sold B a score of cattle at a profit of 5 per cent. ; B sold them to C at 
a profit of £30 ; and C sold them to D for £624 7s. 6 d., at a profit of 124 
per cent. : how much a head, on an average, did A pay for the cattle? 

20 marks. 

5. When discounted, on the 24th of June, at 6 per cent, per annum, a bill 

of exchange for £40 1 2s. 6 d. realised £39 3s. 3 d. in ready-money : on what day 
did the bill arrive at maturity ? 20 marks. 

6. Thirty men can do of a piece of work in 12 days of 8 hours each : what 

time would f of the work occupy if half the men were to retire at the end of 
the first day? _ 10 marks. 

7. The second and third terms of a proportion are *789 and *0045, 

respectively ; and the fourth term is 8 times the product of these numbers : 
find the first term, 10 marks 
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8. What number, would, if multiplied by the sum of -654 and *654, give unity 

for product ? 10 marks. 1 

9. A ratio, equal in value to 41, has 17 a. 3it. 3 Gp. for consequent : find the 

antecedent. _ 10 marks. 

10. By mixing claret worth 1 6s. a gallon with an inferior quality worth 14s. 

a gallon, a grocer produces a mixture worth Ids. 8 d. a gallon : liow much of each 
kind does a gallon of the mixture contain ? 1 o marks. 



B.— FEMALES. 

METHODS OF TEACHING, &c.— 60 Marks. 

N.B. — Only five, questions to bo attempted. 

Two hours allowed. 

1. What arc the measures to be adopted: — (a.) as regards the teacher; (b.) 

as regards the pupils ; (c.) as regards the school-room, to cultivate habits of 
neatness and order ? 12 marks. 

2. IIow, according to Mr. Robinson, may one country be made the stand- 
ard in teaching geography? Explain the advantages of adopting this course. 

12 marks. 

3. The average attendance in your school is sixty, and you have a staff of two 

paid monitresses : give a detailed account of the manner in which you would 
employ them during the day, and of the arrangements you would make for their 
instruction, extra and ordinary. 12 marks. 

4. What are the parts of which a complete dictation exercise consists ? Give 

your opinion as to the relative importance of each part. 12 marks. 

5. Give an account of the tripartite system of organisation, and state what 

staff, school accommodation, furniture and apparatus are necessary to carry it 
out successfully. 12 marks. 

6. What is meant by simultaneous reading ? What arc its advantages, and 

what its defects ? 6 marks. 

7. Of what portions of etymology, usually given in school grammars, does 

Mr. Robin sop suggest the omission, and on what grounds ? 6 marks. 

8. Supposing you wish to introduce singing or drawing into your school course, 
mention the arrangements as to time, &c., you would adopt— the system of 
organisation being bipartite, and the average attendance sixty'. G marks. 

9. What methods would you adopt to prevent unnecessary noise in a school? 

6 marks. 

10. With what class should home lessons begin? What are the home lessons 

suitable for this class ? G marks. 



GRAMMAR AND DERIVATIONS.— 60 Marks. 

N.B. — Only five of these questions , of which the parsing exercise must be 
one, are to be attempted. 

One hour and a half allowed. 

1. “ Daughter of Jove, relentless power , 

Thou tamer of the human, breast, 

Whose iron scourge, and tort’ring hour, 

The bad affright, afflict the best ! 

Then gen’rous spark, extinct , revive ; 

Teach me to love and to forgive ; 

Exact my own defects to scan, 

. What others are to feel, and know myself 1 a man ’ — ” 

Write a paraphrase of the above, and parse the words in italics. 12 marks. 

2. (a.) Explain the meaning of the following affixes by examples of their use 

ip composition : — tude, ism , ose, en. , 

(Z>.) Derive the following words : — mile, appraise , endorse , posthumous , 
salary, pyramid. 12 marks. 
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3. , a) What is a parenthesis > — 

>,< T-Tnw should it be read r „ , Exami- 

VX With what inflection should it terminate ? 12 marks, nation 

(c) With w distinguished -writers, hy whom the Enghsh language Questions. 

Teachers. 

- ‘‘ Yet even these bones from insult to protect, 

Some frail memorial still erected nigh, B. Papers. 

With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture decked, 

Implores the passing tribute of a sigh. 

(4.) DraciibttoieflyXo method recommended by Dr. Sullivan f ° r o ™alysm g 
“f How is it shown that, strictly speaking, there is ne passive voi^hrfte 
Ea 7 SU Su“SftL principal figures of Syntax and Rhetoric, with an example 
° f 8® Define the following :-fie poem somet, ode, dc S y, stanza. 6 marks. 

% ^Give examples^ irTsliort ^ntcnces^of the uses of the following words with 
appropriate^ prepositions attached : -dejkknt, derogatory, conformably Me, 
conversant, independent. 

GEOGRAPHY. — GO Marks. 

2^33 . — Only five questions to bp attempted. 

Two hours allowed. 

1 Name the provinces embraced in the Dominion of Canada, with their 
chief towns. AVhat. colony of British North America ,s not include d m^th e 

“aw a map of the six northern counties of England, marking t he prino h- 

siviug the limits of tompemtnre te ea ch. 

4 Name the divisions of the Morea, with their chief towns. 12 marks. 

5. What are the principal manufactures carried on in France,^ and^wh.t 

‘T whafis ^ and a coat “ en f m c “ks ate ’ 

‘•••ssis SXCjSSSi «*> x- •>. " r - 

si.-* «“ •“ “S'” 

-a. oKfit as. *~ ». *»*»«- ■■ « "r' 

the earth mainly depend ? 

LESSON BOOKS.— 50 Marks. 

N.B. Only five questions to be attempted. 

Two hours allowed. 

1. In measuring our rewariH orpmise ^LfSsfof ^d^Ss^a^ot 
gradation should he observed? And what “as^ ol goo I 1Q maAs _ 

reasonably be expected from °i^r® "■* ^ = regulated the maimer of 

2. State the two principles which appear to have regu 

burial of the early Christians m the Jeffrey attribute 

3. To what suggested thoughts and associations doe J. a smiling 

the sense of beauty derived from contemplati on of (^) P 1 marks . 

English landscape.. 90 the picture of a wild Highland scene 
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Appendix L. 

Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Female 

Teachers. 



author'of'eaoh*:— 6 with tho f ° llo ™g &>*, and name the 

(«.) Some amidst India’s groves of palm. 

. (60 Thus in extremes of cold and heat. ’ 10 

th ° tr ° PiCSarC —1 tempests confined, 

B. f5k Law t0 th v C t TO 

to Add-on l** ^ Sr0 " nds ,miy doanU,1<BS bo recommended, aZriing 

. 8. Name the natural substances used in place of window gftas, and tl * “ a **'. 
m which they are employed. ® r C0ul “ nes 

S. State the two modes in which banks advance money to their customer* 

10. By what writer, and in which of his works, was tho modern “system' 'of 
reforming criminals foreshadowed more than a hundred years ago ? " “ 

5 marks. 

COMPOSITION. — 50 Marks. 

Note — For Candidates seeking Model School appointments only. 
Candidate to select as the subject of Composition any one of the following:— 

1. Effects of War and Peace. 

2. Bee culture. 

3. Industry and Perseverance. 



HISTORY.— 40 Marks. 

For Model School candidates only. 

N.B. — Only Jive questions to be attempted. 

Two hours allowed. 

1. When did the people of Europe begin to cultivate commerce ? What 

country took the lead in commercial enterprise? 8 marks. 

2. What led to the union of the crowns of England and Scotland ? Give 

the date ' 8 marks. 

3- What effect had the capture of Babylon by Cyrus on the captive Jews ? 
Who were the Jewish leaders at this crisis? 8 marks. 

ot 4 1 S en ’ ? nd unde , r . wllom 5 Jid Prussia become an independent state ? 
bketek the subsequent history of that kingdom. 8 marks. 

5. Who were the Shepherd kings ? By whom were they subdued ? 

7* Y aS l >a ^ ee ^ nti reduced to a Roman province ? 4 marks. 

7. V\ hat changes took place in England under the Saxon rulo 1 4 marks. 

— * P r00 “ hare we that Egypt was distinguished for civilization and 
science in the earbest periods of the world? 4 marks. 

9. Name the great Spartan lawgiver, and mention the advantage which his 

laws conferred on that State ? lnnr l 1:s 

10. Give the name and date of accession to the English throne of the last 

Sovereign of the House of Stuart. b 4 narks, 

ARITHMETIC— 100 Marks. 

N.B. Only jive questions to he attempted. 

Two hours and a half allowed. 

^ [nnxing 1 lb. of his best coffee with 5 lbs. of an inferior quality worth 

lb.’ of hL best a foffee r pr ° du ° eS a mixture worth U ±U- a lb. : find the price per 

y hat J . ncome would be derived from n capital of £5,000* if » of the 

cent "stock rrr p6r C 5“J' 5 ? ool!; at B0 ’ and tllc remainder in 5 per 

cent, stock at 120 ? (Disregard brokerage.) 20 marks. 
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3. At what time, between 7 and 8 o'clock, do the hands of a watchjxnnt i* 
opposite 15 carats finei we re mixed with 5 oz., 12 carats fine, how ation 
much pine gold would there be in 4 oz. of the mixture ? _ _ 20 marks. Questions. 

. Find the smallest increment which would convert •o434-'543+-o43 into Fmal , 

. 20 marts. Teachers. 

TsTd'own the first six common multiples of two numbers tew g 

C °7™Exp™esfftn Avoirdupois ounce as a decimal of a Troy pound. 1(1 marks , 

8. Fmd a fourth proportional to the difference, the product, 

an article for 18 s., a shopkeeper lost f of' his outlay: what 
portion of his outlay would he have lost, or gamed, by selling tie 10 a *^| 5 fo 

"Vo^Orf a debt of £376 a creditor was paid a dividend of 7s. 10d- in the 
poind fon what still remained due he was afterwards paid a further dmde nd 
of °s 6 d in the pound ; how much did he receive altogether ? 1 0 marks. 



63 

526 

300 

48 



100 o 0 



220 0 
217 15 



114 

100 

50 

566 

348 



BOOKKEEPING.— 50 Marks. 

UJJ, Only jive questions to he attempted. 

One hour and a half allowed. 

1882. Jan 1. I have on hands: — 

Cash, • 

Goods, • 

Warehouse valued at • 

My S “cceptoe?of C. Kiddie’s draft at 2 months 

3 Som?o e |"Xil-G J oXWandtew on 
” Um at 3 months a bill which he accepted for . 

5 Discounted F. Small's acceptance and received . 

” 7. Bought goods for cash £120, less £6 discount 

JO Retired acceptance of C. Riddle’s draft, . ■ 

’’ 15. Paid for enlargement and improvement of ware 
house • • * 

, 31. Goods on hands, valued at 

” 31 Warehouse valued at • • * *, , 

1. From the statement given above write the Journal m neat mrm.^ 

10 marks. 

2. Post the Ledger. 10 marks. 

3. Exhibit the Trial Balance. i o marks. 

4. Balance the Accounts. . f esta te at the conclusion of 

5. Write out in plain terms an inventory ot the estare ^ 

these transactions. f Dr . and Cr . 5 marks. 

6. State concisely, but fully, the rules t d? illustrate your answer 

7 How should errors m Bookkeeping be correcrau. '5 marks. 

^3ow transactions are traced from onebook or account pother. 

9. Explain, as yon would to a class of pjik, how a ‘‘ Wine'' Account .a 

closed, and how gain or loss m asom-tame la , bcen received, or is 

10. When money goes out, and nc > - of post ing the transaction 

i°ci„Xg e "m^ e ' ar Describe these, illustrating your answer with the 

following instances , , 

(a ) Money subscribed for some charitable purpose. 

$ S^rtots 6 carriers by a coal merchmit. 



5 marks. 
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jppemMxz,. DICTATION' AND SPELLING BOOK.— 50 Marks. 



Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Female 

Teachers. 

B. Papers, 



N.B. — Only five questions to be attempted. 

Two hours allowed. 

The Dictation Exorcise is to be taken from the Lesson on “ The T.™, 1 . 
of the Universe,’ 1 Fifth Book, page 60, from “ It is to ho observed’’ J 
the end. The Dictation Exorcise is to bo done first, and taken un whm 
completed. Corrections not to bo allowed. 1 

1. How does Dr. Sullivan propose: to supersede the old method of leamintr 

the meanings of words from a dictionary V Wliat authorities does he emote in 
support of his view? 10 1 

2. The radical accent is counteracted by the tendency in compound ml 
derivative words to follow tko accent of their primaries. 

(a.) Give instances to illustrate this statement ; 

(J.) Cases in which the radical tendency has prevailed ; and 
(c.) Words in which the contest is as yet undecided ’ 10 marks 

S. The tendency in English to accent the root and not the termination of a 
word is crossed by two other natural tendencies in our laneuoao Exnliin 
exemplify this statement. ° ° loS-s 

4. («.) What, according to Campbell, are the two occasions on which 

synonymous words may be used? 

(J.) Give at least four instances of duplicate words, or words strictlv 
speaking, synonymous, and state the source from which each is 
derived. 1 q ^ ihVr 

5. Write out the rule for spelling exemplified by the word optic, and m've 
two distinct classes of words which form exceptions to that rule. 1 0 marks 

6. Distinguish between visiter and visitor, thrash and thresh ; and state your 

reasons for writing apostasy instead of apostacy, ancient instead of antient , 
ulkoran instead of alcarun. $ marks * 

7 Explain, as you would to a class, each of the following words by reference 
t0 o tS wP™ 10 ? 7 '— hrood ’ a PP al > embroider, scrap, rally. .5 marks 

8. What rules enable us to decide whether wo should write s or s in words 

ending in me and ise t s mark “ 

9. To eachof the following words join affixes which will exemplify the sec-in, 1 
ruffi for. spelling, or one of the exceptions to that rulo:— stop, hot, gossip, label, 

Explain fully how the rule (or exception) is exemplified in each case. 

10. State the various meanings or applications of each of the° £> 

words -.—spring, foot, fold. B mariSt *> 

C. Papers. G— FEMALES. 

METHODS OE TEACHING, -Sic— GO Marks. 

Only five questions to be attempted. 

Two hours allowed. 

1. What is Dr. Joyce’s definition of mental arithmetic ? Show the importance 
£ “foob 3tate Me% h ° W “ Sll0uW bo to to* diffcieXlasses 

. fob? 1 ^ sel ’ V i atl0ns u P on toac Ling spelling, Dr. Joyce says ^Whatthe 

S onestion 0l ltd e wbT OUr **1° ac00m P bsh is “s.” What are the requirements 
in question, and what are the means of accomplishment ? 12 marks. 

of ordinaiw dfimhvT S l“ “ 0 , la3s are int K>chicea to a new reading lesson 
ot ordinary difficulty, explain fully the method of teaching it which yo.i would 

and re“n of pupTls? ° f *“ rem “ ls “ tho limdbook "P°“ to| Sig 

thft mtem °. f “Ration, and draw out a time-table upon 

that system suited to a girls school with an average attendance of forty pupils. 

12 marks. 
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„ -ww are the difficulties experienced by children when learning simple ylpyendixL. 
nhiraction? Frame a test question embracing these difficulties. 6 marks. EjIami _ 

7 What entries should be made in the School Register respecting a pupil nlti(ln 
(a) on admission to the School; Qi) during continuance at School^ ^ Q ”^T- 

'“a^hatm^ the defects of simultaneous answering? Under what j iircu m- 

S % nU What are tire injurious effects of excessive quickness, and also of excessive c , Papers . 

have upon your school ~- 
ments? What alterations in these arrangements would you make when such 
are necessary ? 



DICTATION AND SPELLING- BOOK.- 



-50 Marks, 



N.B . — Only five questions to be attempted. 

Two liours allowed. 

mi.- Dictation Exercise is to be taken from the Lesson on “ The Immensity of 
Tbe tte UffivSs< in Fifth Book, page GO, from “It is to be observed,'- to 
the end. The Dictation Exercise is to be done first, and taken up when 
completed. Corrections not to be allowed. > . „ 

1. How Soes the seat of the accent serve as a guide in the pronuncmtion o 

to 2. To each of the following words join affixes which will exemplify the first 
rule for spelling -.—beaut], Henry, Sicily, copy, fancy, a}fcy. 

Explain fully how the rule (or exception) is exemplified in each 

3, Explain fully, as you would to a class, that the word unHusrf is an 

e T P Define IVfXwhiglmsT^rlaiiiua , coni, derivative word. State the 
several ways hi which English derivatives are formed from their pr— , 

and exemplify each method by at least two examples. lumarus 

5 . Ex”kin each of tbe Mowing words by reference to ^ ctymolo^.- 

Bedlam , bairn, bread , warn, riddle , shuffle, regale. _ , n Emitted into tbe 

6. What is the threefold pronunciation of foreign words admitt^ mto^tne 

^’tivelhfmeanings of the following “difficult and irregular ’’ words 
Allegro, mausoleum, opacity, laconic, halcyon, synonym. ... . a 

8. G ve the various appUeations or meanings of eadi of the Mowing ™>rus 
as given in the Fifth Ckss of Verbal Distinctions -.-fry, mean, paU.^ 

9. Distinguish in pronunciation and meaning the following pairs of words as 

given in the Fourth Class : — lower, excuse, char. 5 marks. 

10. Write out the seventh and eighth rules for spelling. 



GRAMMAR AND DERIV ATIONS. 60 Marks. 

N.B .—Only Jive of these questions, of which the passing exercise must he 
one, are to be attempted. 

One hour and a half allowed. 

_ 1. Write a paraphrase of the following passage, and parse the words m 

“ Three poets in three distant ages born, 

Greece, Italy, and England did adorn. 

The first in loftiness of thought surpassed ; 

The next in majesty ; in both the last ; 

The force of nature could no further go, 

To make a third she joined the other two. ^ marns. 
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AppendixL. 2. (a.) Why should Irregular Verbs of the third class bo thoroughly learned 
and (*•) w,lat is tIlu readiest and most offectmil method of makinir ounllJ 
nation acquainted with the Irregular Verbs ? 12 marks P 

Questions. 3. What inductions should be used in reading interrogative sentences ? 
Me 1 2 marks. 

Teachers. 4 (a.) T r j 00 an ,i explain the derivation of each of the following words 
C. Papers. journal , grotesque, orthoepy, mortmain., quarantine, morose. 

(b.) Name some of the advantages to be derived from learning prefixes 
affixes, and roots. 1 if marks ' 



5. “If there’s a Power above us — 

And that there is, all nature cries aloud 
Through all her works— Uc must delight in virtue; 
And that which He delights in must lie happy.” 



(«.) Give a detailed analysis of the foregoing passage. 

(b.) What are the general rules by which a simple sentence may be analysed ? 
„ - T . . 12 marks, 

b. JName the past tense indicative, and the past participle of the followin'* 
verbs awake, arise, bear , climb, drink, Jlce, fly , hang, lay, lie , ring , tear. ° 

6 marks. 

7. Give a list of the Defective Verbs, and specify those that arc obsolete. 



o nxn 6 marks. 

8. When are Compound Personal Pronouns called (a) Emphatic, (b ) 

Reflective ? Give examples. 6 marks. 

9. In such an expression as, To trip it o'er the green, what does the pronoun 

it stand for ? 6 ^ ar]cg 

10. Mention, with examples, the correlatives of so, whether, ns, because, 

although, loth. (S marks. 



GEOGRAPH Y. — (10 Marks. 



N\B. — Only jive questions lo he attempted. 

Two hours allowed, 

1. What is tie mean temperature of the earth at the equator? What is 
zone extend ™ Iu ’ st ' ve S utlddu z0,1 °' and how for does that 

lakes Draw “ map ° f UlBter ’ !howin S t,la rivers, hays, headlands, Wands' and 

tom,a o 1 ’ England, tho manufacture for 
winch each is noted, and the county in which situated. 12 marks. 

l slnres are the following towns ; — Dundee, Dnnlceld, Campbeltown, 
Cardiff" k ’ Mram ' aor ’ Bl, ry St. Edmunds, Chelmsford, Lynn, 

5. Name the states composing Central America. 12 ma£ 

rar'nnnp ft V/5r nS cf re +f fc -n^ e * ^ 1U io ^°wing rivers : — Douro, Tagus, 

Garonne, Volga, South Dwma? ° 6 marks 

7. Name the princinal capes and islands of Africa. 6 marks.’ 

M ;,nZ w- P. o!,lts of <*>e Kerry Mountains, the Mourno 

height reach oaIe? V Mount,uns ’ “ d B °“S a l Mountains? g Give the 

compS e eMh^oup 50fMandS:n th6 Mcdlten ' anean Sea ’ alld * he » sla “ ds 

Pmi ” Sea of Aral, theJGulf of 
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LESSON BOOKS.— SO Marks. 
Jf.B,— Only five questions to be attempted. 
Two liours allowed. 



159 



AppendixL. 

Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Female 

Teachers. 



1 Distinguish tliu three portions of the law given by God to the Israelites, Q Plrcrai 
the class ot' duties regulated by each division, and the portions whiArae no 

l0 Tln IvhaUliroe respects do shrubs chiefly differ from trees ? Point out the 
advantages of some of the peculiarities of shrubs. , . T 

3. Write out the lust three stanzas of ‘‘Ike Brook, boginiung I al P, 

Slide," &o„ and explain the phrases “to bicker down a valley, by a ‘' k , y 

tiioros ” “ my shingly bars,” occurring m tlic same poem. 10 marKS. 

4 P “’ Columbus (lied in ignorance of the real grandeur of his discover)-;. Ex- 
plain, this. What were his irapressions as to the position of d 

whale. Of those, which is'^U 
anil which the most valuable? Describe the manner in which 

^rHoTara^ke^oooiuf of P {hc silk worm prepared for the manufaetae of 

(1) lunar caustic, (2) indelible, or marking ink, obtained^ 

8. State the moral of tile fable of the “ Horse and tire Stag. “ Book'for 

0. Write out at least live of the rules given in the Girls lltadin„ Book^to 

hyXl^kyio^ilUe.f “ Q-ccnof the^-- 
For what purposes are its bark and its seed-vessels used 



ARITHMETIC.— 100 Maries. 

N.B .— Only jive questions to be attempted. 

Two hours and a half allowed. 

1. Divide .£83 10*. 3d. amongst three persons, so that one of them shall 

receive 2| times as much as each of the others. * i intrrpst 

2. What principal would, at 4 per cent, per annum, simple nteeut. 

amount to £410 3.?. Ad. in 117 days? . P0 o<r, i n 3 1)er 

3. What annual income could a person secure by mvesti g -1 

cent, stock at 8!).t ? (Disregard brokerage.) a4 Eri p Bll 

4. If the charge for the carriage ot i) tons bo 2s. . j 

miles, what should he the charge for the carnage ol 27 teas fo. i™ rt 



20 marks. 
1 0 marks. 



miles ? , ,. 

5. Find the absent number in this compound proportion- 

I ;;»},= • di .78. 

?: ^^^^^£4 at what peeper 

stone must I sell it in order to gain 25 per cent, ( „ « p, o 

8. How many times is *075 of a shilling contained m lo ^ ^ 

9. Compute, by Practice, the price of 03 tons 18 cwts. 3 
a stone. 

10. Divide the sum of and i by their dill'erence. 10 marka . 
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T— L ' H-teT 8 WT m } f ’ 0 of Teachers (July 

Exam,- 1882 ), Candidates lor Certificates to teach certain Wt™ 

Branches in National Schools. Jlvtla 



Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 



GREEK. — 50 Marks. 

N.E . — Only five, questions to he. attempted. 

Two hours and n half allowed. 

Translate and annotate. : — 

I. ' 

XliNOl’JION. 

(ffl.) ’Bird Si iSomve airy o X oXatie c to, die, tine p rl pyjj keXevn robs wept 
abrov Uepcag rove tcpciTlorovc, (rwETTHTTrevacu me ufia^iQ. u JlvQa h) /j.{p og 
" T ’ ,e ev ™Z ia £ % r Se&maBi u. 'Phpaerec yap rove mpfvpoec vavSv c> Snv 
haoroc erv X ev I <m, K S> e , fevro, tSovep tie Spipm n C «pl vhcqc, cal pSXa 
vara vpavouc yyXifov, i X oerec tovtovc re rove JroXvreXeic ;,.m! 

rile ToidXac ivatvpiSac, mat Si ml orpeirroOc Trepi roi e rpatfXmt, rai 
SteXXm jepi rale X eptrhr ei0S c Se trOr roiroic dnqSfaavrtc dc rbv 
TqXov Borne i; tS s rt C ftr jicro peretopovc ifaofutrcte rile apiifac. 

,, , , _ Smarts. 

, AA,W rI ”/‘“ c #<’•' aToXtmi, oic iirl rovro ijXOoper ; EJ trflt 

rJ- 5 ^ e .T s Toinv roIc'EUunx e>i morir yewMat, ml f 

Itvpoc hrefa £em.f Sta piMaotav naniuv, mere, ipb mra/lijeai St’ 
tmpyniac hryepde. "Oea Si! poi ipdc X pl ln p„i IWle ra pie ra! 
dree, n Se pfyMrw lyi, oIS«- „)v ptiv yap M ry «0aXS rttipar (WtXet 
{T*’ efarnr °p0>)r i X av, n)v S’ to rj rapS% 5 ffwc hr, tyfi* irttptow, ml 
erepoc evreriic <X m. G marks. 

HOMlilt. 

(«.) Ntti pa rtiSe o*flrrp or, ri pit- n&rorc 0iXX«. ral Sfrvc 
*"”•> totSt) irpwra ropye ie open, XeXonre e, 

OvS’ HraOqXfaii- yhp (ii > xaXrf( , a ^ c| , 

<MXXa re ra! 0X»ttir V C„ a 5ri ptr vise ’A x «<«i- 
’EeTaXdppc fopiomi SimneXtn, dire Bepanac 

Ep'oc A lie dpimrai ■ & Si rot piya c iWerttt $i*o e - 

II 7ror A X tXX5nc JTO0I/ tjerat ,/T«c ’A X nn7,r 

iiupeaerac' Tort S’ o in Svvlitnm ayvepteik irep 

Xpatapt lie, tS r ’ ae miXXol vfEvriipoc iieopui/weow 

Oyfinomc wtwrun- ov S’ SrSoflt Ovptim dptv^te 

Xut/ueoc,' Hr’ Spinor ’A X aiwv oiSie mane. 10 marks. 

(S.) Hpap S op'fiaeiKoe rraeajn'iXiea iriilSa riQqour 
tlaera S vrepi .r/pvKe, SeSiiepverai Si rvapuai. 

Aev6/u eoc Si r’ Seeiai rate is rrarpde iratpovc, 

AXXoe pie X Xmv V£ ipi U e, SXXoe Si X irH ear 
TS " S ’ ^<l<raerue rarvXijv rtc rvr0ov eeerr x ee, 

XetXea pti,, r’ eSlpr’, VTCpr/ipv S’ oiie iolqeev. 
fir oe xal apifndaXric U Sairvoc earv^tXiS,ee , 

XEpatv ireirXi) yiuj /cal oeeiSdoitne hioatev 
Epp’ ovrwe- oi tro c ye irctnjp peraSatevrai ,)p~iv. 

10 marks. 
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AppmdixL. 



Exami- 



(a.) To' per oiv Uiripfr Uwe iplioai nc 5v pipSiov mi name Ural, ro Q^“" iollJi 
Jj’ Wp rtiv napovTiov S n Set irpa rre(V umi/iatrcaOai, toot’ tlvai trvpfioiXov. 
cyt, S’ our iiyvod per, I UrSpcs ’Aflljvaioi, rot O', Sh mW&Kie optic :oi rove 
alrlnvc, AXXa to ic (wrarovc «pi rOv jrpayparwv tlrrovrae £V opyij 
iroieloOe, av tl pi) Kara ywb/itjr en-/3p- oil pi)r olpai Stir ror ZSSar 

iffiaXsiav vnorrovre’ vrrooreZXacrflai irept (Sr ipiv aopipipeiv i,yoipai. 

' 5 marks. 

(&.) T / Si) ro rrni'rwv airiov tovtoiv, ml rl or/ rrore firrovr r'X s mXfiic 
Tin ml vvv oiic opBiie ; Sti to per nporepov oTpanveotiai niXpfiv aiiroe o 
dijpoc SEOirdrnc rwvwoXirevops'lw ijv sal ripwc aims Arrdrrorr rwr ayafliiir, 
ml Ayarrrjrdr (Jr irapa rov Sr/fiov nor AXXwr Smtrrtf ml TU1T/C mi ApX’K 
„J Aya0ov nroc peraXapeiv riir 8e roii'orrior ripioi per oi noXirevoperoi 
rSr Ayafltlir, «al Sia rovnor arravra rrparrerai, ipe<£ 3’ ° Sijpoe earevev- 
piopevoi ml mpiypvpiroi X p>!para ™W A X°'“ iv "^peroy val 

Tporffaljc pepee •yeyirriirOe, ayarriirrec ear peraSiSdiiri 0EwpekW vpir i / 
BonSpdpia mpiliumv oiroi, ml ro nirroir arSpeioraror, rwr operipoiv 
, J , , /-v c 10 marks, 

airwv X a P tv vpoanMpelMre. 

1. (a.) What does the middle voice denote ? . „ 

6.) In what class of verbs is the ?»» rc/ZeraM meaning ot 

tlio middle voice found 1 5 mavks. 

2. Decline oernc. 

3. What is expressed by ot fir ) — 

(a.) With the second person of the future indie. ; 

(6.) With the aor. subj. and with other persons of the future 
I 5 marks. 

Translate into Greek : — , , , , T 

Be sure not to do wlmt has often been detrimental to you. I wa 
near crying. You act strangely in giving us nothing. Nothing was 
done because lie was not present. ^ marks 

V. 

1. Give an account of the objects, and procedure of the Amphictyomc 

Council. , , . , 

2. Distinguish between Cleruchies and regular colonies. 

3. Relate briefly the history of the First Period of the Peloponnesian 

War (B.C. 431-421). “ It was a war of principles and races. Show 

the truth of this remark. 



LA.TXN. — 50 Marks. 

N.B .—Only five questions to be attempted. 
Two hours and a half allowed. 



^c^aSfcset, convocato conaffi, "*g**±^* 
consilium adhibitis centurionibus, vehementer eos meusav . p rn mtandum 
qnam in partem aut quo consilio ducerentur, sibi anpe- 

putarent. Ariovistum, se consule, cnpidissime popuh Eo . ,, t ? p | ;bi 

tisse: cur huuo tarn temere quisquam ab officio dueeirortnB mdicB^f 
quidem persuaderi, cognitis suis postulatisatqueaequitate conditionuinperspec , 
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eum neque suam neque populi Romani gratiam repudiaturum. Quod si furore 
atquo. amentia inpulsus bellum iutulissct, (pud tamlom vorerentur ? aut cur de 
sua virtu tc aut de ipsius diligoutia desperarent ? Factum eius lioslis pcviculum 
patrum nostrorum momoria, cum Gimbris et Teutonis a Gaio Mario pulsis non 
minorem laudem exercitus, quam ipac impcrator, mcritus videbatur; factum 
etiam nuper in I-talia servili tumultu, quos tamon aliquiil usus ac disciplina, 
quam a nobis accepisscnt, sublevarent. Ex quo iudicari posset, quantum haberet 
in se boni constantia, propterca quod, quos aliquamdiu inennos sine causa 
timuissent, hos postea armatos ae victores superassent — C jesar, I., 40. 

10 marks. 

Translate into English: — 

2. Iam ambo consules ct quidquid Romanarum virhrni erat Hannibali opposi- 
tum aut illis copiis defendi posse Romanuni iinperium aut speui nullam aliani esse 
satis declarabat. Tamon consul alter, oquestri proelio uiio et vulnerc suo minu- 
tus, trahi rem malebat : recentis animi alter, eoque ferocior, nullam dilationem 
patiebatur. Quod inter Trebiam Padumque agri est Galli turn incolobant; 
in duorum praepotentium populorum ccrtamino per ambiguum favorem baud 
dubic gratiain victoris spcctantes. Id Romani, no quid inodo moverent, a quo 
satis, Poenus periniquo animo ferebat, ab Gallis accitum sc venisse ad liberandos 
eos, dictitans Ob earn iram, simul ut praeda militcm nleret, duo millia peditum 
et mille equites, Numidas plerosque, inixtos quosdam et Gallos, popular! omnem 
deinceps agrum usque ad Fadi ripas iussit. Ifigontes ope Galli, cum ad id 
dubios sorvassent animos, eoacti ab auctoribua iniuriac ad vindices futuros 
declinant : legatisque ad cousulem missis, auxilium Romanorum terrae ob ni* 
miam cultorum lidem in Romanos laborunti orant. — 

Livy., XXI., 52. 

10 marks. 

Translate into English : — * 

3. At dooms interior gomitu iniaeroquo tumultu 
Miscetur; peuitusque cavue plangoribtis aedcs 
Fcrnincis ululant ; for it aurua sidura chirnoi'. 

Turn pavidae tectis matros ingontibus errant, 

Amplexaequci tenout postea, atquo oscula figunt. 

Instat vi patria Pyrrhus ; nee claustra neque ipsi 
Custodcs sullerre valent. Labat ariote erobro 
Ianua, et einoti prooumbunt cardine postus. 

Fit via vi : rumpunt aditus, primosquo trucidunt 
Immisfu Danai, et late loca milito eoinplent. 

Non sic, aggeribus raptis quum apumeuH amnia 

Exiit oppositasquo evicit gurgito moles, 10 marks. 

Fertur in arva furens oumulo, camposquo per mimes 

Gum atabulis amenta trahit. Vidi ipse furentom 

Goode Nooptolemum, gominosque in limine Atridas ; 

Vidi Ilecubam, ccntumquo nurua, Prhunumquo per arus 
Sanguine foedantem, quos ipso sacravorat, ignes. 

Qninquaginta illi thalami, spes tanta nepotum, 

Barbarico postes auro spoliisque superbi, 

Procubudrc. Tonent Danai, qua deficit ignis. — 

VntoiL — AEneid II., 486-505. 

Translate into Latin : — 

4. As the Romans were advancing, an awful spectacle met their view and 

exeitedjn every breast feelings of horror. They saw the ground white with 
bones, in some places thinly scattered, in others lying in heaps, as the unfor- 
tunate soldiers of Varus happened to fall in flight, or in a body resisted to the 
last. Fragments of javelins and the limbs of horses lay scattered about the 
fields ; human skulls were . seen upon the trunks of trees ; in the adjacent 
woods .stood the blood-stained altars on which the tribunes and principal 
centurions had been offered up in sacrifice. 1 0 marks. 

5. Give a brief account of the Licinian Rogations. 10 marks. 

6. Narrate the principal events of the Second Samnito War, 5 marks. 
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5 marks. 



5 marks. 



7. Give the meanings of the terms : — 

Dies Alliensis 
Ver Sacrum 
Ager Publicus 
Justitium Indicere 
Novus Homo 

Express in Latin : — 

8 ) 1-Ie died on the twelfth of August. 

' Hr hired a house for six thousand sesterces 
(c!) Caius was the first person who did this. 

(d.') From the foundation of Rome. 

(e.) I am not so simple as to believe this. e 

9. Give a list of the interrogative particles and give examples of tharn ■ 

10 Mention all the adjectives you know which govern a genitive case, 
those “govern a dative, andVose which are sometimes follow^by a 
genitive and sometimes by a dative. 

MALE TEACHERS. 

FRENCH.— 50 Marks. 

IsT.R . — Only five questions to be attempted. 

Two hours allowed. 

i Pi vo the i ilural form of the nouns : voir, lieu , travail , ddail, ail, tout; and 
the "feminine form of tl.c adjectives: /dial, ml, Muf, r Mic, franc, 

% Classify and give the English equivalents for the following 

"■ and of th0 

«fiPy™.e1.to"for use of avoir and *r. in impound tenses to the 
following : yjmyte 10 marks'* 

««, and show how the rufosfor the 

gil-sssiisss 

dans sa tainiliaritc. f j’avoir triomphe aveo 

6. On ,ic pouvait lui reproolier m _ touto » vie sujet3 

trop de faste des rois qu’il avait vaiueus, et de score com « 

que ie vous dupeindrai tout ii l’hcure. . ■> - r» sio i mw* 

^ n ,iu oar TMirnlpa. mioiouc ie 



les 

ApiicndurL. 



Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 



Mala 

Teachers. 



tranche le 111 de tea jours lorsquil est 1 ^mmence^i eclore ; que mes ennemis te 
, tranche de sa faux uno tcnclre fleur qu • dois un jour te cor- 

puissent Eraser aux yeux de ta mere et aux miens, si tu J q 

rompre et abandonner la vertu j&inmmnuB leurs families: On 

7. S’ils p dr is sent dans un naufrage, o * ' finsi on en a autaut qu’on 

renvoioohezenx ceuxqui ontservi un “ rt0 ,? n 'sibon metier et des sa plus 
en veut : le pore est ravl d'dlever son fils dans 'urarnc “toiidre les cordages, 
tondre jenncssoil scliMe de lui onseigner amanier laittmc, atonal 8 

et a tndprisor les tcmpates.-FxnenoH-^^ 

Est des rois de juda l’hdritier veritable, 

Dernier nd des enfants du tnste Ochozias, 

Nourri, vous le savoz, sous le nom de Joas. ^ g 
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l)c ectte flour si tendre t.*fc sitAt moissonnee, 

Tout fluda, conmui vous, plnignant; ladestinec, 

Avoo sea frures mortal le orut enveloppd. 

Du perfidy coutcau eommc eux il fut frappe : 

Mais Dion <lu coup mortel sut do tour nor i’atteinto 
Conserva dans son crcur la chalcur presnuo etcinto, 

Permit (pie, des bourroaux trompant l’ceil vigilant, 

Josabeth dans son sein l’cmportut tout sanglant, 

Et n’ayant do. son vol quo raoi soul pour complice, 

Dans le temple cacliat l’enfant et la nourricc. 

Hacink — Athalic , Act IV., Scene III. 

10 marks. 

Translate into French : — 

9. Charles the Second, King of England, died on the sixth of February, six- 
teen hundred and eighty- live. France is bounded on the south by the 

Mediterranean. He has line houses. Tliu more useful tin action is the more it 
is laudable. Am I asleep? He has spoken to us of it. I have referred him 
to it. Don't send any there. Are those pens yours V What pleases me is his 
modesty. I used to go every day to school. I have flattered uiysclf. A mis- 
fortune has occurred to them. I fear that lie will not arrive in time. I dread 
that your money may be lost. 10 marks. 

10. I infinitely prefer both to the one and to the other a prince who regards 
humanity as the first of virtues, who does not prepare for war but from neces- 
sity, who loves peace because he loves men, who encourages all the arts, and 
who wishes to be, in one word, a wise man on the throne ; this, sir, is my hero. 

5 marks. 



AppcndixL. 

Exami- 

nation 

educations. 

Male 

Teachers. 



Female 

Teachers. 



F E M A L IS T K A 0 I !. E R 8 . 
FRENCH.— BO Marks. 



FT.B . — Only jive quentious to ha attempted. 

Two hours allowed. 

1. When is the partitive article used? I leeline with the partitive 

article, (live the degrees of comparison for the adjectives cher, bon , mauvuis , 
petit, and of the adverbs him, mal . , pm. Decline the pronoun il in singular and 
plural. _ ... 5 in < u 'ks. 

2. Give the meaning and the feminine form (if any) of the following indefinite 

adjectives and pronouns, viz. - uue.tin, rJiuque, nut , in&me, quel, tel , aulriii , 
chacttn , on , pmtmw , quehpi'nn, rum. ,0 marks. 

3. In what two. cases is the verb litre necessarily used as an auxiliary? In 

what farther case is it generally and properly so employed. Give one example 
of each use. . $ marks. 

4-. How is a sentence made negative in French ? Give an example. State 
some instances (with examples) in which one particle only in used to express 
negation. 

In what case only is the form of the present participle variable? In what 
cases does the participle past agree (1) with its subject, (2) with its direct 
object? Give examples. 10 marks. 

Translate : — 

. & Tout l’agite, l’inquititc, le ronge ; ila peur de son ombre ; il no dort ni nuit 
m jour : lea dieux pour le confondre, l’acoablcnt de tresors dont il n’ose iouir. 
Ce qu’il cherche pour etre heureux est prccisument cc qui l’empflohc do l’dtre. 
Il regrettc tout ce qu’il (lonne ; il craint lou jours do perdre, il se tourmente pour 
gagner. _ On no le voit presque jamais ; il cat seal, triste, abattu, au fond de 
son palais: ses . amis mdme n’osont l’aborder, de peur de lui devenir suspects. 
Une garde terrible tient toujours cles epees liues et des piques levees autour de 
sa maison. 'I rente chambres qui communiquent les uncs aux autres, et dont 
chacune a une porte de fer avec six gros verrous, sont le lieu oh il se renfenne : 
on ne salt jamais dans laquelle de oes chambres il couclie ; et on assure qu’il ne 
couch e jamais deux nuits de suite dans la memo, do peur d’y etre egorge.— 
1 elemaqtje— — Liv. III. jq marks. 
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Translate : — 

6 Aimer Helas ! Diou voit man caeur. L’ldt h ce Dien puissant 
’ Clu’ Athalio oubliat un enfant innocent. 

Et nue du sang d’ Abner sa ernnute contente 
Crdt calmer par ina mort le ciel qui la tourinente ! 
Mais quo peuvent pour lui vos inutiles soins ? 
i~\ i tnns p.n rvArira-t-il moins 



AppendtxL, 

Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Female 

Teachers. 



r our uucii au A mm - -a tyran — •- 
Molse, par sa mere au Nil abanuonne 
Se -vit presque en naissant, a peril- condamnd : 
Mais Dieu le conservant contre toute esperance 
Fit par le tyran meme clever son enfance. 

Qui suit ce qu’il reserve a votre Eliacm ; 

Et si, lui preparant un semblable destrn, 

II n’a point do pitie deja rendu capable 
De nos malheureux rois l’homicide implacable t 
Du moins, et Josabeth comine moi l’a pu voir, 
Tantfit it son aspect je l'ai vu s’cmouvoir 
J’ai vu de son courroux tomber la violence. 
Princesse, en ce peril vous gardes le silence t 
Raotsf, AthaLi f 



10 marks. 



5 marks. 



Eaoise— Athalie, Acte V., Sc. II. 
PWv’nu some bread ? This is the fifth of March. It is five minutes to 

ss SriSrS .EsssS 

consequences, and while tlic lignttst •. pverv hour, and in 

10. The whole world is engaged in “experience 

judging him with the Utmost "K™ ; h J ^ not f Ji ],S difficulties, and they are 
of the condition in which he is. y nerfection do they expect 

unwilling to regard him any longer as a i a , P 1(J mar k s- 

from him. 



IRIS H.— 50 Marks. 

MALE TEACHERS. 

Two hours allowed. 

N.B . — You are to attempt only five questions, vis. :-Not^ tlum one 
in A, not more Hum two in B, and not more than two m C. 

«r In case of grossly bad Gaelic Spelling, the whole exercise 
will be cancelled. 

A. Translation from English to Irish. 

1. Translate the following passage, as literally as you can, into Irish 

. , ^- 4 -o-h'nff ” q-ivs Mr Park. “ I turned round and followed 
“ Without hesitating, says ms. , without 

them, and we ti^otng CYar^at £ the W, one of 

^ “ t q ™x ei 

to me, I would proceed, no farthei. 



Male 

Teachers. 
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2. Translate tlio following passage, as literally ns you can, into Irish : 

A fox ancl a goat, travelling together on a very sultry day, found 

themselves exceedingly thirsty, when, looking round the country, in 
order to discover a place where they might moot with water, they at 
length descried a eloar spring at the bottom of a pit. 5 marks. 

B. — Translation from Irish to English. 

3. Translate literally these three passages : — 

(«.) T)o hi cuittiot naoippi ag poiirdpaitj ap ctamiaib Heiiiuot, 
e croon, cpi tdn ptuaipne ap gac ein-ceattae a n-Gipirm, n’uaccop 
bamne, no mm cpuicniocca, aijup n’mi, no bpeic 50 TYlopc agup 50 
Conamg 50 'Goipimp ; a 5«p ban-ihaop na n-saipcf Liag, cabae net 
edna pom peacnom Qipionn, gonab non edm pm tio paibiob an pann 
po K eating. 

(&.) Ho jtuaipionap na neapiiaca pm cum a n-aipmp, a^up ceite- 
abpam no ^kp-dmne agup nd ceagtac, agup pdgbain lomcomaipc 
beacab agup ptdince aice agup po euipeanap an ceabna teo. 

( c .) CCmait po bid pop, a pfro co cuatam ■guL na h-en mnd. Lumpai 
co n-acca m ninai, ocup ba nepa pota cec pe pecc, ocup ba pceic pota 
in pecc aite, co m-ba nep$ a bet. 10 marks. 

4. Translate literally : — 

(a,) CC11 edin pm p-o cum an arm, 

Tipi tiaea noda tdn -garni ; 

Liac uaecaip bamne bpoacca, 

Ip tiac mine cpuicneaeca, 

CCn epeap piac, tmne ba tonn, 

Liac ime udipno -o’ an tann.— Keating. 

( b .) CC^up niop pdgbanap cupab, ^aipgroeac, ind ban-^aip^'oeac a 
5-cpi'ocaib imciana an noriiam, nap, daicoanap poat nd n-aimpip ma 
b-pocaip 05 neunam a b-pogtamca 50 in -bat mpeabma lan, 

Th TJhiapmana a$up Shpdmne. 

(c.) Ipac bbt nep^, a ben, ot p6. (Tea nuicbip ocum, ot pi ; m’oen 
mac no mapbab n’oon taec pop-spairoa mop no puta euccmn. Cia 
amm no mic, ob p6. ^tonba a aimn, ot pf. — tTl ac-^lmfothatx'ccc piiinn. 

10 marks. 

5. Translate literally : — 

(a.) *Oo bf Oipe, lomoppo, pdp cpi c6n btiabain neip nftmne, 50 
n-cdmig Papcoton mac Sepa line Spti uric Gppti line ppaimmc line 
Pacacca mic TYlajd^ mic lapech, nd jabdit. 

(b.) Tto cu ait pern ap muttae na cutca ceunna, agup niop, b-pana 
po bd ann an can ednganap na cpi phnnite na ionnpai£ib, agup po 
piappuig tiob an n-neunpanaoip cuitte cleapuijeacca. 

(c.) In ap comtip ni 'oo’n bpauan, a gitta, ot in-pite. bli'co, ot in 
jitta, acc mo dp^u no toipcep, ocup no panup im beotu lapeam. 

5 marks. 

6 t Translate literally : — 

(a.) CCp 6 puitiogat acd pop Gipmn, an Bpdm non teic ciap teap 
m,’an ppam^c non teic coip ceap m, an bhpeacam TTlhop non teic 
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iomtu, 0CU)ain non lei* coif turn*, a 5 uf an ®-ai 5 eii non lei* tiaf 

cncti'D aguf non leic ciap. w. ^ nation. 

ft.) “ITlaii an buibean fin ann ” ap Sfdmne; agur no 50m a Quotas, 
ciiial couiroeacca cilice, a 5 u r a bubaipi; pia an copu cloc-opua M k 

cuihniii5ce no bi |'an n-5p.iancm nd ti-Bif ™ eaBaii\n cuice. 

ft.) Do bepap mpum in cat lap, fin 5 no pala trap Cmcec ocuf 
CCen TTlac TTlopra if 111 cat : Sonar luicec CCet co for mill a ec- 
fofc, comn ne r° l'l a aimn ° T 1T * 1 l® e - 

0. — Grammar. 

7. GWe the modem forms of the following words and local names, 
and identify the places named :• P>p ; nepa ; ifac ; a ten 1 , .1 1 

“panna; eaiham-TTlaca ; Dm, -Sofiaipce ; Sliab-SiHinne ,JJgm 

Z^CoZgato synthetically in the three persons singular and three 
persons ptad, tJ past tense of the irregular verbs beipmp/ y^and 

“S: the seven combinations of the preposition rpe^mthtee 

personal pronouns. 5 marks. 

10. Decline an cnoc upn. 

FEMALE T E A 0 H E E S .— 45 Marks. 

Two hours allowed. 

N B —You are to attempt only five questions, viz- Not more than one 
in A, not more Hum two in B, and not more than two m C. 

M- In case of grossly bad Gaelic spelling, the whole exercise 
will be cancelled. 

A.— 1 Translation oe English into Irish. 

1. Translate the following passage, as literally as you om > to ^ ^ 

A vessel was driven by a atom or M&atadu J^jrrf was 

rolling furiously. Eight came on 

could be got oil to their • H() dh ° cted the attention of the 
the beach, accompanied by hin fr ] lis m 0 uth. The 

noble animal to 1 once understood Mb meaning, and 
intelligent and courageous dog at once nnuer 1Q marks . 

sprang into the sea. 

2 . Translate the following passage, as literally as you can, into tosh 

I had a great mind * f now “solved'to travel quite 

“I"re b t Jt Sidei so, taking my go*, **** and 
my dog, I began my journey. 

B Tkanslation of Ieish into English. 

eii°z « 

pom6paib 6 aimiif 5° h-aimfip, 5 ^ Seaf-o 

WiZhic Sea, fun 'hie *«** » 

m-btiatma -oes cqvoct cen o ceacn n "Keating, 

ptieap, rn-bohg innce. 
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(l>.) Iliop cmn t>6iC inn fnaig pm an ran pgamloat an npeap 60 
oppta. Ro babatp Spuirme agup if- 6 a nubaipc; “If f lf , 
peapgaige aco, agup if mdp and a b-eagla opmpa, agup bi ap do 
eow'ieun uippe, a Dbiaptmun." 

V. Dbiapmana agup Shpdmne. 

(c.) Ptlit in m-bpa-oan, octip no b-opban -no Demine umoppoin 
bfia-ocm -DO fume, ocup apbopc an pin ppip con ni -do’ti bpanan no 
nomaitu. Do bepn in gitla -no an bpandn tap na pume. 

4. Translate these three passages : — 

(a.) Seacc m-bliatna nog ap to ft eon 6 scaurs no Menfirt a n-©ipinn, 
50 coigioen pheap in-botg innno, aiitail nuapliup an pann po:— 
Seacc m-bliatna -065 ip nd cun — 

Re a-n dipiorii, in 1i-ioinairil)|iL'g, 

0 ndinig Meiiiun anoip, 

Dap niuip gona iii6p-ihacaiB, 

S° n-ednganop ebanmx Snaipn, 

CCp an n-gpdig uaiiiiaip, agguipb. 

Ktcatino. 

(h.) 11 1 op B-pana po lid an oil na poc-cain, agup ip 1 din a pug oppta, 

Lie “Ohutiotin ctfi ShliaO Liictejiff. Ro oijxtjj no baorcttimi oti'ocjxunn 
6p cionn Dluapmima, agup no b’dnt tdi lipein up Slipdmno. 

D. Dluapmuna agup Shpdinne. 

(0.) Ddna ptega natn ut in gi!X« pip n-gobann. Do gni mu 
Locan m pteig no, Coiteabpant nan no Loean ucup linn ponno 

, . , , ,, „ ,, 10 marks. 

0. Translate tho following tln'oo piiSHin'CS : 

(a.) Do pan n at) an TTlbine na dip po, la b-CCot Oipnmte, pi 
eipionn, eimp td tiiac Donncmt line Dmimaibl (ba pi eipionn pouii 
CCon Oipnmbo) ConcuBop agup Oitibt an anmanna. Keating. 

(h.) “ Mi b-aitnit naiiipa nobap ap hie apt an tn-beinn po,” po part 
pionn. “ Mi piop pin ” ap Diupimno, “ Oip ni puil acc naoi 
g-ceimeanna uam an nobap ip pdapp piop-mpgo ap bit.” 

D. Dbiapinaou agup gtipdinne. 

(c.) Deccain in nd ban-pemnig bu neap 00 coo piaela nnc Cotnai 
pop ipaip Deiinne, ocup no bopap noili d. 

tTl ac-glntfotnafica phinn. 

6. Translate the following tlireo passages : 

(a.) 8e edn agup nd tiiibe ndg peippioc peapamn and pan ITlumaiu 
tiap. Dd piogpopn coriinuigte no Biot ag piogaiB an cdigitpi an 
ablon, map and, Dun g-Cldipe agup Dun ©ocaip miiaige. 

Keating. 

(b.) Damig an nope pan am pin a n-agait na bomne aniop. Ro 
pgaoil Diapmum mac an cuiUnd h-d,llma comne, a 5 up m neapna 
pm naipbe no, dip niop pan pi pip an nope, agup po nutigjioirhe.g 

D. Dbiapmana agup Shpdinne. J 
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88%. J W J - 

ut iquc botrniaU coup ™ ^ oc ar in mao too - 
^p,bi blccoma. fto h-aileu in tnac arvo pin i «««* 

^ tn ac-'ghni OTTl Oflfcct phi Tin. Questions. 

5 marks. 

C. — Grammar. 

■bpiof. • ’quote the there 

8. In the passage above from lifer the gender 

y{r js^SA-ssfStv. * - j £r 

your reason in each of the four cases. singular and three 

3 44SK* «- ■ ^ 



MUSIC .—50 Marks. 
MALES. 

jf B. Only five questions to be attempted. 

Two hours allowed. 



Male 

Teachers 



whore Glory waits Thee,” Erin the • 1(J mar ks. 

“ Come hither and let us behold. < flCJl i CB ; La natural major ; 

2. Write out on the stave thu signa . /g e ver y precise in placing 

Do natural minor j Si llut major; “£j"£“She M «2y *.) . 

the sharp or ilat exactly on tho lino or spac , 10 ^kg. 

3. Namo any major soalo in which a femf-toMfand name another 
£& S£ fwSt^nS wMhavethe effect of lowering the L™, 

*T *> *»•-* 80 “ tohaveittwo 

octaves higher : — 



m- 



~fcA 



'i«irEr: 



li. Transpose the following passage a 
proper signature : — 



10 marks. 

minor third higher, putting in the 









b ££: 






afct* 






Sit “ 10 marks. 
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Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Male 

Teachers. 



6 fftho upper note of the following intervals be lowered a tone and a half 
what do the several intervals become :_n major third ; a plu-ncrlect fourth , 
a minor sixth ; an octavo ? 1 ^ ? rui » 

7. Write the following passage, and connect the notes in such a 
mdieato that it is in * time ; and write it also so ns to indicate that it is in j 



- 9 - 

2 irriizrazr 


E-.e- 






U » 


*=$=t 














y 





8. Define the following torms: — Crescendo; eomponnd time; relative minor • 

chord of a scale ; a tritone. 5 marks. ’ 

9. Write on the stave one liar of $ time, which will contain ono (lotted quaver 

and one dotted seini-quavcr. 5 marks 

10. Give four of the Italian words used to express tho intensity of particular 
musical passages. Give their meanings, and write down their abbreviations. 

5 marks. 



Female 

Wmchers. 



FEMALES.— 50 Marks. 

N.B . — Only five questions to ha attempted. 

Two hours allowed. 

, ,W r ke out in the scale of La natural, any one of the following airs : — The 
Meeting of the Waters ; God Save the Queen ; 0, Goino to the Hedgerows; 

rom Ins Low and Grassy bed ; The Harp that once through Tara’s Hall ; Clad 
m Springtide bounty _ 10 marks. 

A Iransposo tho following passago into tho scale of Si flat, putting in tho 
proper signature 1 b 



* 






-E=: 



q w .. , . 10 marks. 

, v * r A te (lown , on the stave the signatures of these scales : — Ho natural 
major; He natural minor; La natural minor; and Mi natural major. (Bo 
very precise m placing the sharp or flat exactly on the lino or space as the caso 
ma / b “ r > A . 10 marks. 

•r', !: nt0 following passage on the treble stave, without changing the 

pitch (i.e. without making it lower or higher):— 




XT ... IB marks. 

. -^ame any major scale in which a natural placed before tlio ordinary Sol of 
the scale will have tlic effect of lowering it a semitone ; and name another major 
scale m which the natural will have the effect of raising the Sol a semitone. 
1 rove your answer in each case. 1 0 marks, 

6. To what extent — if any— -is (a) the lower tetrachord ; (b) the upper 

tetrachord, of a minor scale, liable to modification ? 5 marks. 

7. What do the following become on inversion : — a minor third ; a perfect 

fourth ; a minor seventh ? 5 m 

8. How many tones and semitones lie between the extremo notes of the 

loliowing intervals Minor third ; pluperfect fourth ; minor sixth ; major 
seventh? _ 5 marks. 

?. efi . ne ., tLe Allowing terms: — Accidental; interval; chromatic scale; 
ciet ; dissimilar positions on the stave. 5 marks. 

10 Write on Ihe stave one bar of $ time in which there will bo one (lotted 
crotchet and one dotted semi-quaver. q marks. 
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Appendix L. 

Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Mule 

Teachers. 



DRAWING. 

MALES. 

Throe hours allowed for this Examination. 

The examination consists of three parts 

1. Freehand Drawing from the Flat. 

2. Object Drawing. 

3. Practical Geometry. 

U.B.— The name of the teacher, of his school, and the date, are to be written 
on each paper used. 

X, -FREEHAND DRAWING— 50 Marks. 

Time allowed, one hour. 

A copy, Of the same rise as the example supplied, is to be made on the same 

1>al ’° r ' xi. OBJECT DRAWING— 50 Marks. 

Time allowed, one hour. 

The examiner will plnco an ordinary Veches), and stand in the 

W* — - aid0 oJ 

the book to bo parallel with oaido ot the kom • G inches above the floor. 
A!? Wets lie t" S the drawing should fairly fill the paper 

supplied. IH— PRACTICAL GEOMETRY. 

TS.H.— Only five questions to be attempted. 

Time allowed, one hour. 

Sootion 1. Maximum of maria, 60. 

1. Draw a straight lino 4i omsSict the rectangle, 

the shorter sides of which arc each ‘“cnes b 7 marks. 

sa-vsi-fiii* srsrs— L • 

,U ^ e Dmw a any ^regular 0 a^v!n>sided rectilinear figure and then^ate* 

a wto “ sidos 

proportion as 3 : 4 : •'3. , . 1 i_inch radius respectively, their cen res 

hefugSh:^" draw a straight line tangent to both c« | 

6 Draw two straight lines to contain an angle of 30°, then describe^iMnr 

an isosceles triangle, having — 
an fS°an in ^l^ic having an altitude of » 
‘TontTrigit line * inches long, construct a scale of chor s, an 
U lo m taw ^aighrUne O inaes 

«££ SRWS T& % — by it. 
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Appendix l, Section 2. Only one of these questions to he attempted. 1 5 marks allowed 

1. Draw the plan and olovation of a cubo of 2-hmli edge, when one of ^ 

diagonals is vertical, and one diagonal of the Imao at right, -angles to tlie vertical 
pnine. l 

2. Draw tho plan and duration of a cylinder 1 inches lone and 2 inch™'™ 

dnimotu,', when the axis in i,ujiue,l at 10" to the horizontal plane, a„,l 1 
parallel to tlm vertical plane. 1 , 5 “ 18 

In addition to an ordinary box oi'iustmmonts, a (hit role, undsot-square Tow 
be used. All lines of construction to bo shown. 1 ^ 
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Male 

Teuchers. 



lemale 

Teachers 



FEMA.LT38. 

Three hours allowed for this Examination. 

The Examination consists of three parts : 

1. Freehand Drawing from the Flat. 

2. Object Drawing. 

3. Practical Geometry. 

N.B.— The name of the teacher, of her school, and the date are to be written 
on each paper used. 

I. -FREEHAND DRAWING.— 50 Marks. 

Time allowed, 1 hour. 

paper° Py ’ ° f ^ S “ m<3 a ‘ Z0 118 tll ° oxain P l0 supplied, is to lie. made on the same 

II.— OBJECT DRA WING.— 50 Marks. 

Time allowed, 1 hour. 

The examiner will place an ordinary dinner plate on, and near to one comer 
C*th.»uL IH in elms l,y Id inches), and stand in the 

Pteh or tel 1 ?. p u t s ,m r‘ i nw r’ ; h " wili "I*™ iuHik » 

a Sl Cli f s Hook) so l.lmt one end of it shall rest on tlioplnte 

wir Oi l ! h ° 1 ’ °n" , tho 1 ’V ,IP,I I : ‘"wardB its opposite corner j no side of tlio 
noolc to bo parallel with a side ol the board. 

Al| l ,if„ gr i 0 -" 1 ', 0t nliontd bo plaeod uboiil: 2 foot (i inches above the door, 

sup plied bj<i “ tS “ r ° “" ll tho Uniwint} should fairly (ill the paper 

HI, — • rilAGTICAL O HO M HT RY. 

^ Only five quettlitmn to lm iMiinptctl. 

Time, allowed, 1 hour. 

Section I.— Maximum of marks allowed, SO. 

el ,L?r foe| r ,?!f h oV i " 0 n 1 i !n0h0S lon « i lot lin0 >>“ ‘>‘0 Ion K c- axis of an 
ellipse the foe. are 2J inches apart, complete the ellipse. 7 marks 

conv of it • 2 ,‘Zf w S r 0n r Bidn< ’ r0l '' tili,lt ” »»<I then make an exact 
copy or it , tho.metliod to be shown. 7 lnill .i M 

shali^M^s^' 0 ° f 1!lUlh mdiu8 ’ tooribe « triangle the angles of which 

each ohX»i,Xf 13 1 ° f ’ i-in . c 1 l1 flido ; a, ’™‘ k describe four equal circle",' soti'mt 
each cucle shall touch one side of tho square and two of tho other oirchk 

• \ In , 1 e ,' t ’ c ' l! IJ-krcli radius describe five equal circles each of' die 
. cnbed circles to touch the given circle, and also two of the inscribed circles. 

cac!l; ““t; aWtafl8 2 inote - «“• “«><» ■? tt- 

4Hr 
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, Dnw . quadrant of , circle with a radius of 
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j «i- » fii* 1 - a? 



IP ilia lniirr • mi, (jinn mio io i>vu«— -- • 

V fi£ ™ i,. »o aTto^n readable ticale of feet and mchee, then dmw a 
Sai g ritolo represent 4 feet 7 inches by the scale. 

Section 11—15 Marks allowed. 

Only one. of these questions to he attempted. 

Place a point haif an inch above 

we straight lines, the left, inclining 40“ to 

plane, and i inches long, the other upwa tto elevations of 

the horizontal plane, ami H inches long , these two , s maAs . 



Questions. 

Female, 

Icaehers. 



1 . 

two Str: 



, .. 15 marks. 

„„„ circles, draw their plans. Wm'nnnl nvramid, the side of the base 

‘i Draw the plan ^^ finehS when the plane of the base 

(In addition-to an ordinary box of instruments aflat rule and set-square may 
be used. All linos of construction to be shown.) 

GEOLOGY. — 50 Marks. 

N.B.— <M» fi m questions to he attempted. 

One. hour and a half allowed. 

X Give a general geological description of the county ,n -h.chyomsdiool 
“2“ a table of Mesozoic fi.rnmtio.ls, in chronological order ; and g* 

“ “££& tr’o Wmest important igneous rooks, as to postal, d 

^XTSii formations do ^ *-‘ ta ^oSSS 

Triiubitc, Graphite* b its different forms, acts as a dism- 

6. Describe the ways m which water, m 5 marks. 

tegrating agent. 2 Rtato w h e ro it occurs, of ™ liat Jp cat 

7. Describe the Douldu G y, nature of that evidence. 5 maika. 

geological process it gives evidence, )) , trap fault, strike, anticlinal, 

8. ‘bor.no tho following geological tcuns vyta, p, s marks 

Yr the Dovonian ro “ 
Eneiss M,d g "" d 

conglomerate. ... 

BOTANY— 50 Marks. 

MALES. 

N.B .—Only fire questions to he attempted. 
x. Give tho eoinpositio^o^t^ej ! ollowing^bo(fles, »****£ 

0f t GWe an account of the structure, classification, and reproduction o ^ 
and LichenB. 



Male 

Teachers. 
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5. Compare the Linnmau system of classification or plants with the Natural 

system. 10 1 1 

6. What are medullary rmjsl State their structure and use. 5 mtirh 

7. What ons gamopotnhms corollas? (live examples of regular for™' of 

those, and mention the plants in which they are found. 5 marks ° 

8. What species of the order are poisonous? Describe t In. 

calyx and corolla in the llauune.uhiectn. marks 

9. Classify the following' plants, and give your reasons in each ease for the 

classification: — Dandelion, celery, potato, mangel-wurzel. u marks 

10. Clive a botanical description of the common hemlock. A marks 



Female 

Teachers. 



BOTANY.— 50 Marks. 

FEMA LUK. 

N ,B .— Only Jive questions to he. attempted. 

One hoar and a half allowed. 

1. Give an account of the structure and growth of a vegetable cell and of the 

cellular tissue of plants. ' 10 , uar i ;s 

2. Give a full account of the structure of the mrtex of an exogen. Mention some 
economic products of the cortex, and state the part from which they arc obtained. 

3. State the distinguishing characters of the order f/rt femme, and mention 

some British plants which belong to it. What economic; products are obtained 
from any species belonging to Min orclnr ? 10 Inar ] a 

4. Give an account of the Natural system of tin; classification of plants. 

r t ,, „ , 10 marks. 

o. tjivc an account or the structure, classification, and reproduction of Lite 

A f%n , j ft- 10 marks. 

6. What are adventitious roots f Give examples of plants in which (hoy are 

v" w, 1 S marks. 

7. Wlmt are parasitical plants ? Give examples. a marks. 

8. Describe the (lowers of (tnprifnluiaue, ami mention some examples of 

plants of that family. , t 1 ^ 

9. Classify the following plants, and give your reasons in each rase for the 

classification -Dead-nettle, arbutus, carnation, wall-flower. A marks. 

10. Give a botanical description of tile Iris or Vcl/mti Flag. I) marks. 

ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY AND ZOOLOGY.— fid Marks. 
N.I3. - Only five questions to In: attempted. 

One hour and a half allowed. 

in man*™ ” ' WWf dcsol ' 1 l ltiou ol bony skeleton or of the arterial system 

minute structure, and the mode of action of ordinary miwlo. 
V ? Trnoo A he ? on “ 8tnft *0fV vjwoty ()1 ‘ muscular fibre occur? 1 0 marks. 

. -trace the changes which food undergoes in the process of digestion. 

ofLdifecntpartf UCtUre 0f the 0rsm homing, indicating tofijnjjta 

5. Explain the phenomena of erect vision, and of single vision with two eyes. 

b ri 6 cflv B Z m S^ Ub -^ d0mS !n /" which animals are grouped* mid state 
bnoUy the distinguishing characters of each. in marks 

7. Name and characterize briefly the orders of Mammalia, with examples.' 
JJL"™ d0C8 0f the &11 -”g animals belong sta-fellg^aysler, 

and dSer fromX* md S f° AmV ' Ma an<1 1>ims raemWc f ier ' 

10. Describe and .classify £ sponge. * 
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APPENDIX M. 



Special Tabulation of Results Examinations of Pupils of 
(1.) Model Schools. 

The total number of Model Schools examined for results within the 
tr^S r B o"S’ on l£*y Of month preceding 
inspection . Ma ^ 6 . i? em ales, 4,866 ; Total, 11,402. 

Number who had made 100 attendances or over within the residts 
year- and were present and examined on day of inspection for results 

^ eGS ' Males, 4,460 ; Females, 3,637 ; Total, 8,007. 

Per-centagc to number on Rolls, 70*2. 

The average daily attendance for twelve months ending last day of 
month immediately preceding the results examination m the respective 

schools was . 5i072 . 3,809; Total, 8,881. 

Centesimal proportion of number examined to the average daily 

at “S 9 fi g L show the number of pupils examined, and the 
number who passed at the results examinations 





Number 


Number 


Por-eentagu 


QltADKS. 


examined. 


pilH8Cd. 


passed. 


Infants, 

First Class, 
Second ClftflB, 
Third Class, 
Fourth Class, 
Fifth Class, 
Sixth Class, 


821 
704 
910 
1,118 
1,205 
1,965 
1 ,284 


793* 

636 

811 

948 

987 

1,509 

1,001 


96'6 

90-3 

89-1 

84-8 

81*9 

76'8 

78’ 


Total, . 


8,007 


6,685 


83’5 



Percentage of pupils examined in each class to the total number ex 
amined in all the classes 



Per-ccntage in Infants’ Grade, 
Class I., 

Class II., * 

Class III., . 

Class IV., . 

Class V., • 

Class VI., • 

Total, . 



10-3 
8-8 
1 1‘4 
H- 
15* 

2 4'5 
16- 

, 100 - 



• Infanta are not nacoasarily promoted, * waa 277, 
; the number of infanta actually removed to a liiglwr oimb 
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SUJIJ.KCT 


is s 
s’-o J 
Pi g Z 

o si’ 

a m 


No- of Passes 
assigned in 
subject. 


& e® 
.2 

ill 

O. to 


y 

£ 

•2 "S-S 

§ o g 
p . eu 


Reading. 
Class I., 


704 


697 


99* 


9 '9 


» n„ . 


910 


889 


97-7 


127 


„ III., . 


1,118 


1,072 


95-9 


16 '3 


„ IV., . 


1,205 


1,173 


97-3 


16-8 


„ V., . 


1,965 


1,922 


97*8 


27 '5 


„ VI., . 


1,204 


1,245 


97- 


17-8 


Total, . 


7,106 


6,998 


97 '4 


100- 


Writing. 










Class I., 


704 


693 


98*4 


9-9 


„ II., 


910 


902 


99-1 


12-9 


„ ni., . 


1,118 


1,009 


90*3 


14-4 


„ IV., . 


1,205 


1,195 


99-2 


17-1 


„ V., 


1,965 


1,935 


98 ‘5 


27 '6 


„ VI., . 


1,284 


1,271 


99* 


18*1 


Total, 


7,186 


7,005 


97 '5 


100* 


Arithmetic. 
Class I., 


704 


656 


93*2 


10*8 


„ II., 


910 


832 


91 *4 


13-6 


„ hi., . 


1,118. 


971 


86 -D 


16 *9 


„ IV., 


1,205 


1,017 


84 *4 


167 


„ V., 


1,965 


1,556 


79-2 


M’5 


„ VI., . 


1,284 


1,065 


82-9 


17*5 


Total, 


7,186 


6,097 


84-8 


100- 


Spelling, 
Class I., 


704 


654 


92-9 


10*2 


» II., 


910 


800 


87-9 


12*5 


„ III., . 


1,118 


990 


88*6 


15*5 


,, IV., . 


1,205 


950 


78-8 


14*9 


„ V., 


1,965 


1,776 


90-4 


27*8 


,, VI., . 


3,284 


1,217 


94-8 


19*1 


Total, 


7,185 


6,387 


88 ’9 


100* 



StmjKOT. 


No. of Pupils 
examined in 
subject. 


Hi 

•s B-.S 1 
Eg 
o a “ 

A 


(2'E.o 

oPn.g 

s£f 

fco I 

Pi to 


M 

m 

f|.5 

Ul 


Grammar. 










Class III., . 


1,118 


882 


78*9 


21*4 


„ IV., . 


1,205 


823 


68*3 


19*9 


„ V., . 


1,965 


1,392 


70*8 


33*8 


„ VI., . 


1,284 


1,026 


79*9 


24*9 


Total, 


5,572 


4,123 


74- 


100* 


Geography. 
Class III., 


1,118 


014 


81-8 


227 


„ iv., . 


1,205 


780 


617 


19*4 


„ V., . 


1,965 


1,374 


69*9 


34*2 


» VI., . 


1,284 


954 


74*3 


237 


Total, . 


5,572 


4,022 


7*2*2 


100* 


Agriculture, 
Class IV., . 


225 


107 


47*6 


10*6 


„ V., . 


461 


282 


62*6 


51*6 


„ VI., . 


231 


168 


68*4 


28*9 


Total, * 


907 


547 


60-3 


100* 


BOOK-KEEPING. 
Class V., 


1,237 


886 


67*7 


06*9 


„ VI., 


656 


433 


66* 


34*1 


Total, 


1,893 


1,269 


67* 


100* 


Needlework. 
Class II., 


404 


376 


93*1 


14*3 


.. in., . 


465 


428 


92* 


16*3 


„ IV., . 


474 


439 


92*6 


16*7 


V„ . 


799 


762 


94*1 


287 


„ VI., . 


674 


631 


93*6 


24* 


Total, 


2,816 


2,626 


93*3 


100* 
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(2.) Workhouhr Schools. 

The total number of Workhouse Schools examined for results within 
the twelve months ended 21st December, 1882, was 158. 

Number of pupils on school rolls oil last day of month preceding 

inspection : — 

Males, 5,176; Females, 4,5 1 8 ; Total, 9,694. 

Number who bad made 100 attendances, or over, within the results 
year, and were present and examined on day oi inspection ; 

Males, 3,42*: Females, 2,750 ; Total, 6,179. 

Por-centnge to number on Rolls, 63-7. 

The average daily attendance for 12 months ending last day of month 
immediately preceding the results examinations m the respective 
schools was : — 

Males, 4,365; Females, 3,682; Total, 8,037. 

Centesimal proportion of number examined to the average daily 
attendance was 70 '9. 

The following tigui'es show the number of ■ pupils examined, and the 
number who passed at the results examinations 



Gbadkm. 


Number 

(iximiini’il. 


N iniibor 
passed. 


Por-euntago 

passed. 





1,724 
1 342 


1,580* 


88-7 


Infants, . 


1.052 


78-4 


First Class, . • 


l’()82 

922 


886 


81-9 


Second Class, . • • • 


731 


79-3 


Third Class, . • • • 

Fourth Class, . 


611 

468 


470 


76-9 


244 


53*3 


Fifth Class, • 

Sixth Class, • 


40 


34 


85- 


Total, . 


6,179 


4,947. 


80*1 



Por-contage of pupils examined in each class to the total number 
examined in all the classes : 

Per-o.cntage in Infants’ Grade, 
t Claes I., 

M Class II., 

Class III., 

}> Class IV., 

ft Class V., 

Class VI., 



27-9 

21-7 

17-5 

14-9 

99 

7*4 

■7 



100 - 



. Infants aro not uocossarlljr promoted aft«r itTworkhouse Schools, wu 679, 

ago ; the number of infants actually removed to a higher 
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READING. 










Grammar. 










Class I., 


1,342 


l, 22 fi 


ill -4 


29*4 


Class III., . 


922 


882 


71*8 


470 


„ II., 


1,0112 


1 ,000 


93 2 


*24 ‘2 


iv., . 


811 


382 


62*5 


27*1 


„ III., 


922 


8 fi!) 


94-3 


20*8 


„ v. 


458 


328 


71*6 


28*3 


„ IV., 


(ill 


595 


97-4 


14*3 


„ VI., . 


40 


37 




2 *G 


„ V., 


458 


137 


95-4 


10*5 












„ VI., 


40 


35 


87*5 


*8 


Total, 


2,031 


1 ,409 


69*4 


100*0 


Total, , 


4,455 


4,170 


93*8 


100*0 


Geography. 










Whiting. 










Class III., . 


922 


884 


72*0 


45*4 












„ IV., . 


(ill 


449 


73*5 


30*7 


Class I„ 


1,342 


1,250 


93*3 


20*9 


„ V,, . 


458 


318 


69*0 


21*0 


„ II., 


1,002 


1,071 


99 '0 


24*8 


„ vt., . 


40 


33 


82*5 


2*3 


„ III., 


922 


918 


99 •« 


*21 *2 












„ iv., 


fill 


808 


99*5 


111 


Total, 


2,031 


1,482 


72*0 


100*0 


» v.. 


450 


•139 


95*9 


10*2 












„ VI., . 


•40 


35 


87*5 


•8 


Agriculture. 










Total, 


4,455 


4,321 


97*0 


100*0 


Class IV., . 


138 


84 


46*4 


38*3 












„ v., . 


178 


97 

8 


54 *5 
6 * 0*0 


58*1 

3*6 


Arithmetic. 










vr., , 


10 


Class I., 


1,342 


1,078 


80*2 


30*4 


Total, 


328 


187 


51*2 


100*0 


„ II., 


1,002 


920 


85*0 


28*0 












„ HI., 


922 


774 


83-9 


21*8 












„ IV., 


fill 


489 


80-0 


13*8 


lloOK-K EEPINll. 










„ v., 


450 


254 


55*5 




Class V., 










„ VI., . 


40 


29 


72*5 


*8 


88 


47 


71*2 


07*1) 










„ VI., . 


12 


7 


511*3 


13*0 


Total, 




















4,455 


3,542 


79*5 


100*0 


Total, 


78 


54 


69*2 


100*0 
























Spelling. 




















Class I., 


1,842 


1,157 


88*2 


31 '0 


Needlework. 










„ II., 


1,002 


884 


81*7 


23*7 


Class II. 


451 


400 


88*7 


35*0 


„ III., 


922 


751 


81-5 


20*1 


„ III., . 


372 


368 


98*4 


32*6 


„ iv., 


fill 


498 


81*5 


13*3 


„ IV., . 


228 


197 


87*2 


17*5 


» v., 


458 


411 


09*7 


11*0 


„ V., . 


149 


141 


94*8 


12*5 


„ VI., 


40 


35 


07*5 


*9 


„ VI., . 


20 


20 


00*0 


1*8 


Total, 


4,455 


3,738 


03*9 


100*0 


Total, 


1,218 


1,324 


92*3 


100*0 
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(3.) Evening Schools. 



Tho total number of ovoning schools examined lor results witliiu the 
twelve months ended 31st Ducombor, 1832, was G4. 

Number of pupils on school rolls on last day of month preceding 
inspection : — 

Males, 2,524 ; Females, 1,42G; Total, 3,950. 



Number who had lrnulo 50 attendances, or over, within the results 
year, and were present and examined on day of inspection for results 
fees : — 

Maks, 923 ; Females, G17 ; Total, 1,540. 

Fer-ecntftge to number on ltolls, 39*0. 



Tho average daily attendance for twelve months ending last day of 
mouth immediately preceding tho results examinations in the respective 
schools was : — 

Males, 1,300; Females, 855 j Total, 2,155. 

Centesimal proportion of number examined to the average daily 
attendance was 71*5. 



The following figures show tho number of pupils examined, and the 
nivmbor who passed at tho results examinations 



Grades. 


Number 

examined. 


Number 

JlftSHOd. 


Por-contago 

passed. 


Infants, 


58 


55 


94*8 


First Class, .... 


127 


74 


58*3 


Second Class, .... 


231 


146 


63*2 


Third Class, .... 


370 


194 


52*4 


Fourth Class, .... 


809 


130 


45*0 


Fifth Class, • 


31 1 


108 


31*7 


Sixth Class, .... 


1,14 


26 


25 0 


Total, 


| 

j 1,510 


742 


48*2 



Per-centago of pupils examined in each class 
examined in all the classes : — 

Per-cenliiufo in lii (ants' Crude, 



Class I., 
Class II., 
Class III., 
Class IV., 
Class V., 

Class VI., 



to the total number 



3-8 

8'3 

15-0 

24-0 

201 

22-0 

6-8 



100*0 
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AlUTHMCTIC. 










Rea rx no. 










Class l., 


127 


00 


78 • 


12-2 


Ciass I., 


127 


101 


tll*!l 


;:•() 


,, 11., 


231 


183 


70*2 


22-(i 


n.„ . 


231 


10(1 


til -It 


UJ-il 


„ III., 


370 


21 <i 


5H-4 


*20 -li 


„ ILL, 


370 


322 


117-0 


24*8 


. , IV., 


30!) 


llil 


52-1 


l!)-8 


„ IV., . 


30!) 


*2154 


!)!•!) 


21 -7 


V V-, 


341 


1*27 


37*2 


J5-7 


„ V., . 


3D 


310 


DO*!) 


23-7 


„ VI., 


104 


25 


24* 


3*1 


„ VI., 


101 


!)1 


!I7*5 


7-0 


















Total, 


1,132 


811 


54*7 


100- 






















Total, 


1,4112 


1,307 


118-2 


100-0 






















Hna.i.iNC, 




















Class 1., 


1*27 


70 


50*8 


8*4 












„ II., 


231 


11!) 


51 -5 


13*2 












„ Til., 


370 


203 


54*!)- 


22*5 












„ IV., 


80!) 


100 


01-5 


21* 


Writing. 










„ v. 


341 


237 


0!) -fi 


2G*3 


Class I., 


127 


110 


llti-li 


»•() 


„ VI., 


104 


78 


75* 


8*G 


„ II., 


*231 


‘222 


!)li-l 


lti-1 




— 








„ HI., 


370 


355 


!)(!•() 


25-8 


Total, . 


1,132 


003 


00*!) 


100* 


„ IV., 


30!) 


2.0!) 


!)tJ-8 


21 -8 






.... 






„ V., 


341 


301 


88*3 


210 
































„ VI. 


101 


no 


84 -fj 
























Class V. 


1 


1 


100- 


33*3 
















- 


50* 


00*7 


Total, 


1,411*2 


1,375 


!)2-8 


100*0 




— 




— 














Total, 






00* 


100* 



(4.) Convent and Monastery Schools. 

ilie total number of Convent and Monastery Schools (examined for 
results within the twelve months ended :51st December, 1882, was 208. 

. Nuinber of Pupils on School rolls on last day of month preceding 
inspection; — ’ 

Males, 15,001; Females, 05,216; Total, 80,217. 

Number who had made 100 attendances or over within the results 
year, and were present and examined on day of inspection for results 

Males, 7,950; Females, 38,386; Total, 46,336. 

Per-centage to number on rolls, 57*8. 
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The average daily attendance for twelve months ending last day 
of month immediately preceding the results examinations in the respective 
schools was : — 

Males, 8,948 ; Females, 41,590 ; Total, 50,538. 



Centesimal proportion of number examined to the average daily 
attendance ivas 91'7. 

The following figures show the number of pupils examined, and 
the number who passed at the results examinations 



Graces. | 


Number j 

examined. J 


Number 

passed. 


Per-centnge 

passed. 


Infants, 


I 

14,819 | 


14,160* 


95*6 


First Class, 


7.6G8 


6,149 


80;2 


Second Class, . 


(5,827 


5,482 


80-3 


Third Class, 


5,629 


4,087 


72-6 


Fourth Class, 


4,113 


3,053 


74-2 


Fifth Class, 


4,816 


3,091 


64*2 


Sixth Class, 


2,4(54 


1 ,91)7 


77-4 


Total, . 


46,336 


37,929 


81-9 



Per-eontage of pupils examined in eueh class to the total number 
examined in all the classes : — 



Pcr-centagu in Infants Grade, 

0 Class I., . 
r o Class 1 1 ■ , 

„ Class 111., 

Class IV., 

M Class V., 

„ Class VI., 

Total, . 



32 * 

10*6 



147 

12-1 



10-4 



5-3 



100 - 



Myo ; ^s.'pjrss sisst 'S£w£2& 

Convent uiul Monastery schools was 0,073. 
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Reading. 










(tU.UI UAL. 










Class I., 


7,668 


7,008 


01' -4 


•23*11 


Class III., . 


5,62! 


3,625 


6 AM 


31 -1 


„ 11. , 


f 127 


6,222 


OH 


21 -1 


„ IV., . 


4,113 


2.610 


63-5 


22-4 


„ III., 


5,(129 


5,248 


03-2 


17-8 


„ V . . 


1,816 


3,316 


68-9 


28 M 


„ IV., 


4,113 


3,976 


96 '7 


13-5 


„ VI., 


2,461 


2,108 


85-6 


18-1 






















„ VI., 


2,46*4 


2,368 


,%H 


8*1 


Total, 


17,622 


1 1,659 


68-5 


100* 


Total, 


31,517 


29,429 


93-4 


100- 






















C+koukai'iiv. 




















Class Iir., . 


5,629 


3,751 


66 *6 


34*2 












„ IV , . 


4,113 


2,159 


59*8 


22*4 


Whiting. 










V., . 


4,816 


2,912 


60-5 


26*5 


Class I., 


7,668 


7,219 


94*1 


237 


„ VI., . 


2,464 


1,860 




16*9 


„ II., 


6,827 


6,571 


96 -3 


21-5 












„ HI., 


5,0*29 


5,481 


97 '4 


18-0 


Total , 


17,022 


10,982 


64 -B 


100- 


„ IV., 


4,113 


4,076 


99 • 1 


ISM 












• » v., 


4,816 


4,712 


97-8 


IBM 












„ VI., 


2,40*1 


2,446 


99-3 


8- 






















Acuicultuiih. 










Total, . 


31,517 


30,505 


96 •(! 


100- 


Class IV., . 


31 


1 


3 ‘2 


8*3 












V., . 


44 


4 


9*1 


33*3 












„ VI.. . 


21 


7 


33-3 


58*4 


Arithmetic. 




















Class I., 


7.66(1 


6, 520 


85-2 


25-8 


Total, 


96 


12 


12-5 


100* 


„ II., 


6,1127 


5.962 


87 -a 


23-5 












„ HI., . 


5,629 


4,348 


77*2 


17-2 












„ IV., 


•1,113 


« 'VIJ 






































4,816 


3,282 


68' 1 


12-9 












„ VI., 


2,464 


1,975 


80 -2 


7-8 


Class V., 


77.! 


582 


75 3 


56*7 












„ vi.. 


...rf 


445 


iiO 6 


43*8 


Total, . 


11,517 


25,331 


HUM 






..... 


















Tolal, 


1 


1,0-.' J 


1 1 ‘5 


loo* 


Spell un;. 














i 






Class I., 


7,66!! 


6,659 


86-8 


25-7 | 


N KEIH.EWOHK. 










„ n., . 


6,827 


5,347 


78-3 


•20 -ri | 


Class II., 


6,010 


5,812 


96*2 


27*5 


hi., . 


5,629 


4,371 


77-7 


Hi -8 j 


„ III., 


5,124 


4,913 


95*9 


23*i> 


„ iv, 


4,113 


3,107 


75-5 


12-0 ] 


„ IV., . 


3,853 


3,730 


ijy. 


17-7 


„ V., . 


4,816 


4,162 


PGM 




„ v., . 


1,503 


1,380 


9/ -3 


20*7 


„ VI., . 


2,464 


2,310 


08-11 


«■» j 


„ VI., 


2,349 


2,294 


97*7 


10 9 


Total, . 


1,517 


5.056 


82-4 


100- J 


Total, . 


1,869 


1,138 


96*7 


I/O- 
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X.— Poor Law Unions which became contributory— continued. 
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Non-contributory Unions. 

it Return allowing (a) number of non-contributory Poor Law Unions in each 
II._Return snow 1877 _ 8> 1878-9, 1879-80, 1880-1, 1881-2, and 

188‘>-V ( b ) number of Schools in these Unions eligible for Results 
Rees -'(c) number of those Schools entitled to the additional Results Fees 
contingent on Local Aid; (d) amount of Results Fees (2nd moiety) paid 
to the Teachers of those Schools ; («) amount locally provided tor obtaining 
the Results Fees ; (/) number of Schools m which Local Aid was 
insufficient ; (g) amount lost to the Teachers of those Schools by failure 
’ of Local effort. 



trilmtory 
Poor Law 
U nioiiH. 



Numliur of 
Schools in 
those Unions 
eligible for 
Results Foes. 



Number of 
tlioso Soliools 
entitled to tho 
additional 
Results Fees 
contingent on 
. Local Aid. , 
(i <•. both moietius) 



94 




2,098 






4,51)8 




.<748 


5,573 




6,010 


5,7 5ti 


150 


6,612 


6,118 






6,075 


143 


6,155 


5,720 



1876- 7, 

1877- 0, 

1878- !*, 

1879- 80, 

1880- 81, 
1881-82, 
1882-88, 



Noth — I n IKKO Bl ill;. N»,,...mWl.»l™y Ui.i.m, 
,l,.|: L ilH r... I'l'i'llilir to Tufty. M-vurilli lH.nrt. Nl. 
< Tho iilwvii lU.i.Miitl «2.:i!'7 13«. M. •'»”'!» l !“' >' 
miuply with the nneeimry lorn 



Amount of 
Results Foes 
('2nd moiety) 
paid to the 
Teachers of 
these Schools. 



22, 357 
36,301 
40,410 
53,520 
57,284 
57,5(15 



Amount locally 
provided wlioro 
additional 
Results Fees 
wore allowed. 



Number of 
Schools in 
which the 
Local Aid 
was 

insufficient 



40,050 r» 2 
74,582 3 10 
i 80,981 <» 5 
| 07,879 10 8 
1110,298 17 5 
112,479 U 0 
1107,417 0 “ 



+549 

242 

168 

254 

464 

311 

403 



by failure of 



£ 5 . (L 

3,010 19 2 
,085 8 0 
643 4 11 
1,340 11 
|,<iH2 I f 
860 10 
MB 14 



parties in 74 eiutes to 

tho financial year. , 

+ In addil ion to the number f.'i UI) aclmoln 

there were 25 Hchonls to which Ihe tb.iiiiiiiasK.neii) dtojliitud tu 
of aoeouuts, mid other iicrious irregularities. 



i divided into Scheduled and Non-schcduled Unions; for 

aetmlto paid by E627 0». Id., owing to ihe failure of local 
u...,. t ( ', allow of payment being made botovc ttu*. elo. o ot 



<•! tided iron 



•ason of insuflifllont local aid, 
iHcqiiunco nl niitrusUvoitliiness 



WM. II. NEWELL, > 
JOHN E. SI 1 KK 1 DAN, > 



Sccrcfurtis. 
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